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PREFACE 


Scholasticism, the philosophy of the Schoolmen 
and of the medieval universities, the group of sub- 
jects which occupied most of the attention of Euro- 
pean university students for a thousand years or 
more, is usually thought to have gone out of vogue 
at the end of the Middle Ages or to have disap- 
peared with the New Learning at the Reformation. 
That almost universal impression is entirely mis- 
taken. The proof of the serious fallacy that has 
gained acceptance in this matter is to be found in 
the easily ascertainable fact that Scholasticism con- 
tinued to be the philosophic teaching of European 
but also American universities and colleges down 
until well on in the nineteenth century. 

The evidence for this is abundant and convincing 
in the archives of our colonial colleges. A set of 
very precious official documents attest it. On Com- 
mencement day the candidates for the degree of 
B.A. were required in all the colleges of this coun- 
try in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to de- 
fend a series of propositions, about one hundred 
more or less, that were printed at the expense of the 
students and were distributed to such of the audi- 
ence as cared to take part in the public disputation 
which was held, as Cotton Mather tells us, on Com- 
mencement morning. These propositions summa- 
rized the studies in philosophy which represented 
the principal occupation of the students during the 
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last two years of their college course, and for a 
considerable portion of the preceding two years. 

This fact which is manifest at once and is quite 
indisputable when our American colonial college 
theses are studied especially in connection with the 
college regulations as regards the holding of dispu- 
tations regularly every week, is the most surprising 
revelation that we have had in the history of Ameri- 
can education for several generations. It seems 
quite impossible to the great majority of our edu- 
cators that Scholasticism should have continued to 
maintain its foothold in European and American 
colleges down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Scholasticism has always been looked upon 
as a thing of the distant past, but as a matter of 
fact the men who organized our government of the 
people, by the people and for the people in its pres- 
ent form, were most of them trained mentally in 
accordance with this medieval mode of thought and 
teaching. 

The Founding Fathers of our republic, then, were 
educated according to the academic traditions which 
had been formulated in the earlier Middle Ages by 
Boéthius, sometimes hailed as the father of Scholas- 
ticism, developed under St. Anselm in the eleventh 
century, reaching their culmination in the mind of 
Aquinas and the group contemporary with him in 
the thirteenth century when there came the concilia- 
tion of Scholastic doctrines with Aristotle, thus 
welding together the whole course of philosophic 
thought. 


PREFACE x1 


A number of the professors of philosophy to 
whom I submitted the colonial college theses re- 
echoed the expression of the distinguished historian 
of Harvard that it is a matter of pride and con- 
eratulation that our American colleges were in their 
inception linked with the age old traditions of edu- 
cation which have come down to us from the Greeks 
of the golden age of Athens, and represent the core 
of the college curriculum until well on in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The chapters on the history of education at each 
of the colonial colleges were submitted to the his- 
tory departments of the present day institutions 
and suggestions made by them were invariably 
taken. 

I have to thank his Excellency, Right Reverend 
James H. Ryan, rector of the Catholic University; 
Right Reverend John A. Ryan, professor of ethics 
at the same institution; Reverend John X. Pyne, 
S.J., professor of philosophy at Fordham Uni- 
versity, and a number of other Jesuit teachers of 
Scholastic philosophy; a group of professors in the 
diocesan seminary of Philadelphia at Overbrook, 
who discussed the theses with me on several oc- 
casions; Reverend Lucian Johnston of Notre Dame 
of Maryland in Baltimore; and finally Reverend 
M. D. Chenu of the Institute of Medieval Studies 
at Ottawa, for their kindness in examining for me 
the theses of the colonial colleges to determine their 
Scholastic quality. All these men, either at the pres- 
ent time or within a few years, have been engaged 
in teaching Scholastic philosophy and are agreed 
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that the great majority of these theses are, as in the 
words of Father Chenu, “pure Scholastic formulas.” 

I have to thank Reverend Dr. Peter Guilday, pro- 
fessor of American Church history at the Catholic 
University, Washington, for valued advice as well 
as the reading of the proofs, and Reverend Michael 
J. Mahony, S.J., professor of philosophy at Ford- 
ham University, for similar aid. 


I owe special thanks to Professor Samuel E. 
Morison, historian of Harvard University, who 
asked for an article on “Scholasticism in the Co- 
lonial Colleges” for The New England Quarterly 
(July 1932). His appreciation of the significance 
of the Commencement theses in the history of 
American education encouraged further study of 
the documents. 


INTRODUCTION 


SCHOLASTICISM IN THE COLONIAL 
COLLEGES 


What would seem to be undoubtedly the most im- 
portant group of documents for the history of edu- 
cation during the colonial period in this country, 
but also for a full generation after the Declaration 
of Independence, has been strangely neglected or 
profoundly misunderstood. These are the so called 
Commencement theses printed on broadsides (large 
sheets of paper some 20x24 inches) and comprising 
lists of Latin propositions, one hundred or more in 
number, in logic, grammar, rhetoric, as well as in 
natural, mental, moral philosophy and mathematics. 
The thesis sheets were printed for distribution 
among members of the audience who on Commence- 
ment morning might choose to take part in the Pub- 
lic Act which was held as the culminating exercise 
of the examination. These broadsides were of a 
size and shape that made their preservation some- 
what difficult so that many of them were lost and 
many others tucked away in libraries so that they 
were not easy to get at and attracted little attention. 
When studied they afford definite proof of a fact 
that has been but very little appreciated, indeed 
usually quite ignored. This is that Scholastic phi- 
losophy and medieval methods of teaching it sur- 
vived in all the colleges of the English colonies un- 
til well beyond the American Revolution and indeed 
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on into the first quarter of the nineteenth century.’ 

All the colleges in the various English colonies, 
even those founded in the second half of the “cen- 
tury of enlightenment,” used these theses differing 
slightly in content and terminology but alike in pur- 
pose and essence. The Harvard College library has 
original imprints or photostats of many of the theses 
issued at her Commencements since 1642.” 

Four of the sets of theses that were issued by the 
College of New Jersey at Princeton about the middle 
of the eighteenth century are available for study in 
the Princeton University Library. The John Hay 
Library at Providence has more than thirty of the 
theses issued at the College of Rhode Island (Brown 


* William Coolidge Lane, late Librarian of Harvard, wrote an ex- 
cellent account of the Harvard theses from the bibliographical point 
of view under the title “Early Harvard Broadsides” in Proceedings 
of the American Antiquarian Society n. s.. XXIV, 264-304. Miss Lao 
Genevra Simons, professor of mathematics at Hunter College, New 
York, has a description of Commencement theses in Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin no. 18 (1924), “Introduc- 
tion of Algebra into American Schools in the Eighteenth Century,” 
but touches only the mathematical theses. Like many other workers 
in Americana, I am greatly indebted to Mr. Wilberforce Eames for 
suggestions and assistance in the study of the theses and their sig- 
nificance. I am also indebted for many courtesies to the Librarians of 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, William and Mary, Co- 
lumbia, and Brown. 

* Check-list in W. C. Lane, “Early Harvard Broadsides.” The Har- 
vard College Library has since acquired photostats of all theses not 
represented in its collection by originals. Most of the known theses 
for the seventeenth century are printed in J. L. Sibley, Harvard 
Graduates. 


* 1750, 1752, 1760, 1762. 
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University ).* None has been preserved from King’s 
College (Columbia) but receipted bills for their 
printing prove their existence.” Three surviving 
theses sheets of the College of Philadelphia (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) are in the collection of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania.’ 

None from William and Mary (founded at Wil- 
liamsburg 1693) is extant, but there is a well sub- 
stantiated tradition that they were printed and dis- 
tributed at Williamsburg and the college authorities 
there still hope to find copies which may have es- 
capade the vicissitudes of the Civil War in some of 
the Virginia homes. Yale has more than fifty of her 
theses.* 

At the top of each thesis sheet comes in various 
sized capitals a fulsome dedication to the Governor 
of the province—in Pennsylvania to the Proprietor 
—followed by slightly less flowery compliments in 
proper gradation of type to lesser colonial officials, 
college officers, the clergy, and patrons of learning 
in general. There follow the Latinized names of 
those who are about to receive the Bachelor’s degree 
with the declaration that they are ready to defend 

11769-1774, 1786, 1788-1800, 1802-1805, 1808-1817. 
* Information from office of the Secretary of the University. 
*1761, 1762, 1763. That of 1762 is reproduced in George Bacon 


Wood, Early History of the University of Pennsylvania, (Phil- 
adelphia, 1896), 245. 

*Every year from 1718 to 1797 inclusive, except 1719, 1721, 1722, 
1729, 1731, 1732, 1735, 1737, 1741, 1748, 1761, 1775-80 inclusive, 1791, 
1792, 1794, 1796. During some of the vacant years no theses were 
issued. Yale has copies of most of her Masters’ Quaestiones for 
1740-1789. Information from Yale University Reference Librarian. 
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these theses “manfully.”” The verbs and sometimes 
certain adverbs of dedication were expressed in 
single letter abbreviations such as had been used in 
the dedication of books in the sixteenth century. 
The simplest formula was D.D.D. (Dant, Dicant, 
Dedicant), but a number of them were much more 
complicated than this. For instance, the Yale thesis 
sheet of 1751 has the letters H.L.M.D.D.C.Q. (Hu- 
millime, Libenter, Merito, Dant, Dicant, Conse- 
crantQue—Most Humbly, Joyfully and Deservedly, 
Give, Dedicate and Consecrate).* 


The method of using these theses on Commence- 
ment day is best understood by quotations from 
Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, in which he makes it 
very clear that the principal part of the exercises on 
Harvard Commencement day consisted of the “pub- 
lic act” in which these theses were discussed and 
disputed: 


“When the Commencement arrived . . . they 
that were to proceed Bachelors, held their Act pub- 
lickly in Cambridge; whither the Magistrates and 
Ministers, and other Gentlemen then came, to put 
Respect upon their Exercises: And these Exercises 
were besides an Oration usually made by the Pres- 
ident, Orations both Salutatory and Valedictory, 
made by some or other of the Commencers 
But the main Exercises were Disputations upon 
Questions wherein the Respondents first made their 
Theses 


* *K *K 


* Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, v, 334. 
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“At the Commencement, it has been the Annual 
Custom for the Batchelors to publish a Sheet of 
Theses, pro virili Defendendae, upon all or most of 
the Liberal Arts among which they do, with a par- 
ticular Character, distinguish those that are to be 
the Subjects of the Publick Disputations then before 
them; and those Theses they dedicate as hand- 
somely as they can, to Persons of Quality, but es- 
pecially the GOVERNOUR of the Province, whose 
PATRONAGE the Colledge would be recommended 
unto. 

“The Masters do, in a half-sheet, without any 
Dedication, publish only the Quaestiones pro Modulo 
discutiendae, which they purpose either afhrmatively 
or negatively to maintain as Respondents, in the 
Disputations, which are by them to be managed.” 

These broadsides are often erroneously presumed 
to have been Commencement programs. That they 
very distinctly were not, although Commencement 
programs grew out of them. Originally a thesis 
sheet was in effect an intellectual challenge to the 
learned community by the graduating Bachelors. It 


* Magnalia Christi (1702) Book IV, 128, 181. See New England’s 
First Fruits (1643), reprinted in Old South Leaflets, no, 51, which 
shows that this procedure had been followed since the first Harvard 
Commencement in 1642. The Masters’ Commencement for which the 
Quaestiones sheets mentioned by Mather were issued, was held in the 
afternoon; the Bachelors’ Commencement in the morning. The 
Quaestiones disputed by the M. A. candidates were of the same char- 
acter as the Bachelors’ theses, but treated more complex and impor- 
tant subjects. For a check-list of Harvard Quaestiones, which have 
been more abundantly preserved than the theses, see William C. 
Lane, “Early Harvard Broadsides.” 
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was a set of propositions to be demonstrated, that 
is, proved syllogistically, by any of the candidates 
for the degree, and then manfully defended (vir- 
iliter or pro virili defendendae) against any objec- 
tions that might be urged in contradiction or im- 
pugnment of them. Certain theses were, as Cotton 
Mather states, distinguished by special type or an 
index. These were “on the program” so to speak; 
the proponents and opponents of these theses were 
already selected; the debate already arranged. The 
other theses on the sheet were the challenges to the 
learned public. Presumably every candidate was 
prepared to take up any thesis chosen by an objector 
in the audience, and maintain it.’ 

Many ministers of the gospel in colonial America 
were graduates of European universities, partic- 
ularly of Oxford, Cambridge, Leyden, Dublin and 
Edinburgh, in all of which an important method of 
education in the Arts and Philosophy courses down 
to the nineteenth century was the disputation. At 
Cambridge, for instance, every Freshman was re- 
quired to go through a series of public disputations 
before he became a Junior Sophister. The Senior 
Sophister was subjected to another such test before 
he became a Bachelor, and the Bachelor disputed 
again before he could take his Master’s degree. In 
addition every college of the university had dispu- 
tations among its members for practice. It is easy 
to understand, then, that some of the attending 

*This was the practice at Edinburgh, from which Harvard prob- 


ably got the idea of thesis sheets. A. Grant, History of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (London, 1927). 
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clergymen at early Harvard Commencements would 
be ready to renew their college memories and take 
part once more in disputations; although I am told 
that there is no positive proof that they did so. 

Even if the disputations were confined to degree 
candidates, there must have been some interesting 
intellectual tilts on the occasion of Commencement. 
The “Public Act” or /nceptio (Commencement) as 
this public performance was still termed in accord- 
ance with medieval custom, must have represented 
something of an ordeal for the commencers. It is 
probable that professors and tutors would come to 
the rescue of flustered students who were defending 
some dubious proposition and not making them- 
selves quite so convincing as they should. This had 
always been the custom in such university exercises 
in Europe. It is probable that even those present 
who did not understand Latin were amused and in- 
terested in the element of contention which was thus 
brought into the Commencement exercises. 

When I was a student under Father Jouin, S.]J., 
fifty years ago at St. John’s College (now Fordham 
University )—his textbooks of philosophy are still 
in use—we held disputations every week, and toward 
the end of the academic year, our Public Act, as we 
still called it, in which certain of us were appointed 
to defend certain theses, and others required to op- 
pose them. After the formal disputation of the 
Public Act was over, some of the clergymen who 
were present and who had received their training in 
philosophy after the Scholastic method, took oc- 
casion to offer certain objections to our theses. They 
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argued syllogistically just as we were supposed to 
do, making the proper distinctions. I well remember 
the Reverend Dr. McGlynn and the Reverend Dr. 
Burtsell taking part in our Public Act at Fordham. 
Monsignor Capell, a distinguished visitor from Lon- 
don, also took part in the discussion; but I recall 
that he asked the privilege of using English instead 
of Latin. 

It is not merely as a survival of a medieval cus- 
tom that these theses are interesting. They are 
chiefly significant as indicating the principal sub- 
jects of study in the colonial college curricula. 
Many have assumed that American college stu- 
dents of the eighteenth century devoted their under- 
graduate years principally to the study of the 
classics. These theses reveal that classical studies 
took up a comparatively small portion of their time. 
In New England particularly students entered col- 
lege from Latin grammar schools, where from early 
childhood they had devoted themselves almost ex- 
clusively to Latin, with a modicum of Greek. They 
had mastered Latin grammar, read various Latin 
authors, and were acquainted with some of the 
simpler Greek classics, or the New Testament. 
Latin, then, was an instrument which every Fresh- 
man was supposed to be capable of using. College 
students were subject to a fine if they talked any- 
thing but Latin in college, except during those hours 
set aside for recreation. 

During their first two years the collegians read 
certain Latin and Greek authors for the sake of 
their content rather than for linguistic training. 
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Cicero, for example was studied mainly because he 
was a model of oratory, and really forceful public 
speaking was one of the facilities that a college man 
was supposed to acquire. Homer was read because 
of his knowledge of human nature. A favorite 
author was Longinus “On the Sublime” because of 
the value that his presentation of this subject was 
supposed to have for rhetoric. The definitely an- 
nounced purposes of education at all the colonial 
colleges were the preparation of men for the min- 
istry and the magistracy. Above all the colonists 
wanted learned ministers capable of expounding the 
Scriptures. They also wished to have as judges and 
other government officials men who were learned in 
the law, and capable of expressing themselves in 
such a way as to be leaders of the people and teach- 
ers of good citizenship. A somewhat slighter em- 
phasis was placed on the study of bonae litterae 
(belles lettres) ; but that purpose is found as early as 
the Harvard Charter of 1650, and was stressed in 
the eighteenth century. Every colonial college pro- 
posed to continue the English tradition of giving a 
good general education to gentlemen who did not 
intend to follow any particular profession. 
Sometimes Horace and Virgil found a place in 
the curriculum of the first two years, but the prin- 
cipal subjects for Freshmen and Sophomores were 
grammar, logic and rhetoric. Anyone familiar with 
the curriculum of the medieval universities will rec- 
ognize these subjects as the old trivium, or first 
three of the Seven Liberal Arts which came down 
through the Middle Ages. The quadrivium, mod- 
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ified by the advance of knowledge and consisting in 
medieval times of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy 
and music, constituted another part of the Seven 
Liberal Arts which made up the curriculum of the 
university studies for the degree of Master of 
Arts; and finally, the Arts course was crowned by 
the Three Philosophies: Natural (Physics, etc.), 
Mental (Metaphysics), and Moral (Ethics). 

It may be thought that this curriculum was 
stunted and conventional, little calculated to pro- 
vide mental development; but that is not the opinion 
of authorities such as Denifle, Haskins, and Rash- 
dall, who have given critical attention to medieval 
education. Nor is praise of the medieval curriculum 
confined to historians. When Huxley was elected 
Rector of the University of Aberdeen, he made a 
study of what comprised the Arts curriculum at the 
time when Aberdeen was founded some four cen- 
turies before. He found, however, quite contrary to 
his expectations, that the Arts course had a precious 
value of its own. His inaugural address as Lord 
Rector on the subject of “Universities: Actual and 
Ideal” must have quite taken the breath away from 
“progressive educators” in his audience: 

“The scholars (of the medieval universities) seem 
to have studied Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric; Arith- 
metic and Geometry, Astronomy, Theology, and 
Music.” And he added in commentary, “Thus 
their work, however imperfect and faulty, judged 
by modern lights, it may have been, brought them 
face to face with all the leading aspects of the many- 
sided mind of man. For these studies did really con- 
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tain, at any rate in embryo—and sometimes, it may 
be, in caricature—what we now call Philosophy, 
Mathematics and Physical Science, and Art.” And 
in conclusion, a statement which must have seemed 
particularly strange in the mouth of Huxley: “And 
I doubt tf the curriculum of any modern Umversity 
shows so clear and generous a comprehension of 
what 1s meant by culture, as this old Trivium and 
Quadrivium did.’”! 

Our colonial thesis sheets are naturally in Latin, 
as were the disputations as well as most of the text- 
books and lectures in the colonial colleges. To most 
modern students this would add a new and almost 
insuperable difficulty to study; but Latin was then 
the language of scholars and of textbooks, and as we 
have seen, no one was admitted to the colonial col- 
leges who could not use Latin readily. After a cer- 
tain familiarity with technical terms had been ac- 
quired, it is probable that the student found no dif- 
ficulty in reciting in Latin. In that language there 1s 
a very definite expression of philosophic knowledge 
in terms that do not vary, and that bring out the 
inner and substantial meaning of things. 

The mental and moral philosophy of these theses, 
the metaphysics and ethics as taught by the college 
presidents and tutors, were a direct heritage from 
the Scholastic philosophy of the medieval universt- 
ties. Certain modifications had been made in the 
course of time but these were far from enough to 
change their essential character. Scholasticism 
means simply the philosophy of the monastic 


*Italics ours. 
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schools during the early Middle Ages. The principal 
object of the medieval study of philosophy was to 
furnish students with a scientific basis for the 
Christian faith that all were presumed to have. This 
method of education began with the earliest me- 
dieval schools and was gradually developed under 
great teachers like Boéthius in the sixth century, 
Alcuin in the ninth, and Anselm in the eleventh, un- 
til it came to its highest expression in the thirteenth 
century. William Turner in his History of Philos- 
ophy says, “Scholastic philosophy had its origin 
in the foundation of the Carolingian schools, an 
event which was the beginning of an intellectual 
renaissance of Europe in no way inferior in 1m- 
portance to the humanistic renaissance of the fif- 
teenth century.” He adds, “The Schoolmen were 
defenders of the rights of ‘reason... Scholases 
philosophy was eclectic in the truest sense of the 
word; while preserving a correct idea of systematic 
cohesiveness it admitted elements of truth from 
whatever source they were derived.” 

The Schoolmen contended that there could be no 
contradiction between philosophy and theology. The 
two subjects were complementary. .Both were 
studied and taught for the same purpose: the 
rational defense and exposition of Christianity. If 
they were properly taught, it was certain that the 
more knowledge a student acquired, the better 
Christian he would be. 

This conception of the proper relation between 
philosophy and theology was unshaken by the 

*New York, 1903, 417. 
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Reformation. Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh and 
Dublin had exactly the same idea of it in 1650. The 
colonial colleges inherited the same conception, 
although in the later seventeenth century, natural 
philosophy began to split off from the other phil- 
osophies, and to become an experimental discipline. 
Apart from that, philosophy was taught definitely 
for the defense of Christianity. Observe, for in- 
stance, a pair of linked theses presented at the Col- 
lege of Rhode Island (Brown): Deus potest esse 
ergo est (God can be, therefore He exists). Any 
“clerke of Oxenforde”’ or of Paris would have been 
able to take part handsomely in this disputation, 
could he have been translated to eighteenth-century 
Providence. For this is one form of the ontological 
argument for the existence of God first called to the 
attention of the Schoolmen by St. Anselm in the 
eleventh century. If the human mind has an idea of 
God, that can only be because the idea of God comes 
to us by our very nature, or, since there is in the 
mind the idea of such a Being (greater than any 
that can be thought) such a Being must exist out- 
side of the mind; therefore God exists not only in 
the mind as an idea but also outside the mind as a 
reality.’ 

To most modern minds, this argument of St. 
Anselm’s does not carry much weight. Aquinas 
called attention to what is really the fatal flaw in 
every ontological proof—the transition from the 
ideal to the real, from the world of thought to the 
world of things. Duns Scotus, nevertheless, took up 


* Turner, op. cit., 275. 
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this ontological argument with enthusiasm later in 
the thirteenth century and endeavored to give it 
greater strength. In modern times the argument 
has been renewed in slightly different form by Des- 
cartes and Leibnitz, and, I think, also by Hegel. Al- 
most in the present generation philosophers like 
Rosmini or our own Thomas Davidson and Orestes 
Brownson were taken by what is known as onto- 
logism, or the ontological proof for the existence of 
a Supreme Being. The fact that such distinguished 
thinkers should have found satisfaction in this argu- 
ment illustrates what an appeal it has to a certain 
lofty type of mind. 

Certain features proper to Scholasticism have 
drawn down upon it no little obloquy in modern | 
times, because they have been presumed to demon- 
strate the metaphysical trivialities and the super- 
refinements of logic which the Scholastic philosophy 
cultivated. These characteristic features of Schol- 
asticism are (1) Universals, i. e., the discussion of 
how the mind abstracts a universal idea from the 
concrete; (2) Prime Matter and Form as the ex- 
planation of the constitution of matter; (3) the dis- 
tinction between Essence and Existence; and (4) 
the syllogistic method of argumentation which pre- 
supposed the use of deduction rather than induction 
for the demonstration of truth. All these peculiar 
characteristics of Scholasticism are found in the 
theses of the colonial colleges, down to the end of 
the eighteenth century and even beyond. Scholas- 
ticism, the philosophy of the medieval schools, 
formed the minds of the Fathers of the Republic. 
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The only way to illustrate the Scholasticism of 
these theses is to quote examples which show very 
clearly the medieval origin of the propositions. The 
Harvard theses for 1653 make it clear that the 
teaching as to the constitution of matter was the 
Aristotelian formula, matter and form: “Quantity 
is derived from matter and quality chiefly from 
form.” “Prime matter is without form.” The Har- 
vard students of 1653 were discussing space as we 
are in these Einsteinian days, but from the meta- 
physical standpoint. Their formula ran: “Space is 
not a being.” They were also discussing the neces- 
sity for a medium if action was to take place: “No 
nature can operate in distans” (i. e., unless there is 
some medium to carry the activity). Under Theses 
Theologicae was the proposition: “Even though the 
future life should be taken away there still remains 
an obligation to virtue.” Over a century later, the 
Harvard theses of 1767 included the following 
under Theses Logicae: “Simple ideas are the foun- 
dation of every human cognition” (the familiar 
fundamental proposition in epistemology). ‘The 
conclusion of a categorical or hypothetical syllogism 
does not reveal any truth that was not included in 
the premises; therefore, the purpose of syllogistic 
argumentation is not to investigate but to defend 
truth.” Under metaphysics that year (1767) the 
Harvard men defended the following propositions: 
“There are no innate ideas’ (showing that they 
were followers of Aristotle, and not Plato). 
“Necessary immortality is to be attributed to no 
spirit except God.” ‘Two created spirits cannot 
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occupy the same place at the same time.” The next 
two theses are connected and represent an im- 
portant truth in psychology, which is still the teach- 
ing of Scholastic philosophy: “The soul is not 
propagated from the fertilized ovum (traduce); 
therefore, it is created by God and breathed into 
the foetus.” 

A very interesting proposition for modern times 
is number nine among the metaphysical theses at 
Harvard in 1767: “The foetus in utero has ideas.” 
Freud’s teaching suggested that there were some 
ideas especially with regard to sex life which made 
their appearance in the mind of the foetus during 
its life in utero. I need scarcely say that this is not 
Scholastic teaching, although the idea underlying 
the proposition had been broached a number of 
times during the Middle Ages, and some of the 
mother’s ideas were supposed to affect the mind of 
the foetus and produce something resembling men- 
tal operations in the unborn child. 

Some of the ethical theses at Harvard in 1767 are 
of special interest: “Ethics 1s equally capable of 
demonstration as mathematics.” 

In our time when morals are thought by so many 
to be lacking in firm foundation and when we have 
had a number of suggestions as to the “new mor- 
ality,” this declaration with regard to ethics takes 
on a very special significance. Other ethical theses 
are quite as positive: ‘The obligation to virtue is 
eternal and immutable.” “The joy of sensitive 
pleasure is perceived in hope rather than in pos- 
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session.” “An object equal to human desire is 
necessarily Infinite.” 

This last represented one phase of the proof for 
the existence of God as desumed from man’s desire 
for happiness. 

The last two propositions in metaphysics at Har- 
vard that year were extremely important and defi- 
nitely Scholastic: “Spirits are as equally true and 
real as bodies” (1.e., spiritual substance is as real 
as matter). 

The twelfth proposition under metaphysics that 
year is quite as important and quite as Scholastic 
although it has not the same appeal to the gener- 
ality as to the Scholastically minded: “An infinite 
series implies a contradiction” (1. e., things that suc- 
ceed each other must have a beginning; they cannot 
run on forever; there cannot be an infinite series of 
causes; there must have been a first cause). 

The theological theses in these colonial colleges 
are all interesting, but many follow the particular 
tenets of the sect which controlled the college. For 
instance, at Harvard in 1/67, number three among 
the theological theses ran: “There is no absolute 
necessity of baptism for salvation.” But at the Col- 
lege of Rhode Island, where the Baptists were in 
charge, they were very emphatic about the necessity 
for baptism. Others showed the infiltration of 
rationalism, as the “century of enlightenment” ap- 
proached its tempestuous close. For instance, 
among the theological theses at Harvard in 1767: 
“No religion is rational without liberty of con- 
science.” But the metaphysical theses at Brown in 
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1774 were the old-fashioned metaphysics of the 
medieval schools: ‘‘The highest happiness of intel- 
ligent beings accrues from the pursuit of perfec- 
tion.” “If matter existed of itself there would be a 
universal plenum’ (1. e., all space would be full of 
matter ).* 

Other propositions defended at Brown are sim- 
ilarly medieval: ‘Being can effect nothing of higher 
dignity than itself.” “All the spiritual ideas which 
we possess are acquired from our own spirits.” The 
influence of modern philosophers was making itself 
felt; this last proposition is decidedly Cartesian. 
The Scholastic mode of expression for the same 
truth would be, I am told, “All the spiritual ideas 
which we possess are obtained by intellectual ab- 
straction from sensuous representations.” The two 
are perhaps not so distant in meaning that they 
might not be harmonized. 

We find the Scholastic discussion of universal 
ideas illustrated at Brown in the Theses Logicae of 
1774: “All universal ideas are entities of reason.” 
Then there is that interesting question of time 
which we are still discussing: “The idea of dura- 
tion accompanies every idea of the human mind.” 

The Theses Metaphysicae at Princeton in 1752 
help us to understand the Harvard theses of about 
the same period: “Whatever is made up of parts 
cannot be infinite.’”’ “A simple being as such is 
prior to and more perfect than a composite being.” 

‘A college song sung at Harvard at that time ridicules the plus and 


plenum of the Scholastic metaphysics. See Publications of the Co- 
lonial Society of Massachusetts, XXV, 57-58. 
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“Cyclogenesis (1. e., the birth of one thing from 
another in a closed series without any beginning) 
is impossible; therefore, the existence of God may 
be clearly proved by the argument from cause and 
effect.” Perhaps the most striking of all: “Moral 
evil does not take away the perfection of this 
world.” 

Among the Theses Ethicae at Calvinistic Prince- 
ton that year were these distinctively Scholastic 
propositions: ‘“God’s foreknowledge does not at all 
impair the freedom of the human will.” ‘“What- 
ever is opposed to the universal good of mankind is 
opposed to the law of nature.” “God in His de- 
crees takes account of the whole universe.” The 
Princeton students emphatically defended freedom 
of the will, which they considered quite as impor- 
tant as the intelligence: “In beings that either ab- 
solutely or in their own kind are perfect the per- 
fection of the will is equal to the perfection of the 
intellect” (4. e., the more developed in intelligence 
the higher the responsibility because the greater the 
power of the individual to regulate his actions). 
The following is printed in italics, with an index in 
the margin, to show that it was on the program to 
be actually debated: “All the actions of a moral 
agent do not proceed from self love.” This was a 
most timely proposition for that time, when the util- 
itarian school of philosophy in England (Ben- 
thamism) was asserting the contrary:—that man 
acted only from a striving aftér something that 
would be useful for himself. 
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In 1718 the Yale theses were entered under the 
rubrics technology, logic, grammar, rhetoric, math- 
ematics, and physics; but there were many theses 
under physics which were really metaphysical. For 
instance: “The will cannot be forced.” “All the 
predictions of the astrologers with regard to future 
contingent events’ are fallacious and vain.” “The 
rational soul can act without being attached to the 
body” (this would have been called a psychological 
proposition in the Middle Ages). 

Besides these metaphysical and psychological 
theses, we have a number of strictly physical and 
chemical theses: “Heat is produced by the trans- 
verse agitation very rapidly of very small par- 
ticles.” “The iguis fatuus (or will-o’-the-wisp) is 
not due to the ignition of meteors.” “Earthquakes 
are caused by subterraneous heat.” ‘There is such 
a thing as the transmutation of metals.”’ For many 
years during the nineteenth century, when the 
atomic theory was at the height of its influence, the 
question of the transmutation of metals seemed to 
be absurd, but we are now back to the teaching of 
the colonial colleges in the early eighteenth century 
in this respect. 

There were a number of biological theses: ““Met- 
amorphoses of insects occur.” “There is no such 
thing as spontaneous generation.” This was later 
denied by biologists, but restored to science by 


* Such events as were dependent on human free will and therefore 
could not be foretold by natural means. It is perhaps significant that 
Jonathan Edwards was a student at Yale at this time and probably 
heard this thesis debated. 
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Pasteur. A thesis in what we would now call 
physiological psychology, the truth of which is sup- 
posed to be a nineteenth-century discovery, runs: 
“The diversity of sensation depends on the di- 
versity of the nerves which carry it.” 

The Yale Theses Logicae of 1770 furnish abun- 
dant evidence of the intimate relation between the 
colonial teaching of philosophy and that of the 

Middle Ages. Two of the twenty-five Theses 
Logicae run: “The knowledge of particulars is 
prior to that of universals.” “Genus and species are 
the handiwork (opificium) of the intellect.” All of 
which goes to show that Yale men were still oc- 
cupied with the two leading medieval problems of 
universals and particulars, genus and species, when 
such men as David Humphreys and Abraham Bald- 
win were in college. There were such other propo- 
sitions as: “Intellectual cognition is more certain 
than sensory:” “The best method (of securing 
knowledge) is by proceeding from the simplest 
things by degrees to the most difficult.” 

Most of the Theses Physicae at Yale that year 
(1770) were definitely related to mechanics and 
physics. Others took up problems in astronomy, a 
few touched on biology, but some would now be con- 
sidered metaphysical rather than physical. Two 
theses marked for actual debate are: ‘All matter is 
the same’ (in its underlying substratum: scientists 
are back to that idea again). “Privations (negative 
qualities) have no true and real entity.” 

The theses at the College of Philadelphia (Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania) were of the same general 
character as the others. The first provost, William 
Smith, had been recently connected with the 
University of Aberdeen and was therefore closer 
than other colonial college presidents to European 
traditions. This only made him insist on more theses 
and in greater variety. In 1763 over a hundred 
theses appeared under ten different rubrics. It 
might be expected that under the influence of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the most prominent figure among 
the trustees, metaphysics would receive slight atten- 
tion; but there are no less than sixteen propositions 
under this rubric, arranged in three divisions: “On 
Being in general,” “On God,” and “On the Human 
Mind.” In other colonial colleges these would have 
been classified as ontology, natural theology, and 
psychology or pneumatology. The University of 
Pennsylvania also had an important general rubric, 
Theses Morales, with three Aristotelian divisions: 
Ethics, Natural Jurisprudence, and Politics. 

The three extant thesis sheets of the University 
of Pennsylvania give a major part of the space to 
metaphysics and ethics, the subjects taught by 
Provost Smith. Among the theses De Deo in 1761, 
are these: “The existence of God can be demon- 
strated both a priori and a posteriori.” “The will of 
God is eternal and altogether immutable.” Phil- 
adelphia had decided ideas on the place of sin in the 
world, and the punishment that it deserves: “God 
cannot be the author of sin.” “Eternal punishment 
is in no way repugnant to the divine attributes.” 
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Among the theses De Mente Humana in 1761: 
“Matter cannot, but mind can think; therefore, the 
mind is not material.” Under Theses Mathematicae 
are these: “Mathematics is concerned with quan- 
tity and is an entirely necessary handmaid of nat- 
ural philosophy.” “Mathematical truth can be dem- 
onstrated ; therefore, to propose mathematical theses 
as if there could be any disputation over them 1s 
absurd.”’ This was a trenchant criticism of other 
colonial colleges, which were debating mathematical 
theses just as they did those in physics and meta- 
physics. They continued to do so, ignoring their 
critical colleagues in Philadelphia. 

The distinctive Philadelphia theses were those on 
natural law and natural jurisprudence. There were 
not a few which seem to reflect the practical wisdom 
of Poor Richard: “Every lie even in a joke or out 
of politeness is a sin.” “It is permitted to human 
kind by the laws of nature to slaughter brute ani- 
mals and to eat their flesh.”’ It will be remembered 
that Benjamin Franklin once believed the contrary, 
but took to the fleshpots after discovering that big 
fishes ate little ones! 

The Brown theses of 1769 in pneumatology, a 
term almost the equivalent of our psychology, are 
interesting as representing a series of direct asser- 
tions as to the existence of spirits and the spirit 
world, which most psychologists of the present day 
are unwilling to accept: ‘“Pneumatology is the 
treatise in which there is discussion of spirits.” 
“Whether spirits exist not joined to bodies can be 
known only from revelation.” “For spirits consid- 
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ered in themselves there is no where” (i. e., they do 
not exist in space). “Angels have not by their own 
nature the power of moving matter.” “Liberty 1s 
an attribute of the will.” “Spirits do not consist of 
parts; therefore, by their very nature they are im- 
mortal.” “Matter cannot think.” These propo- 
sitions come down from the Middle Ages. They 
were often defended in these exact words in the 
medieval universities, and most of them are still de- 
fended by the students in the Jesuit schools. It was 
their close similarity with the theses which we had 
at Fordham in my graduation year (1884) when 
we held our Public Act and defended our theses be- 
fore a group of invited guests, that made me realize 
the continuity. Visitors who attended the Public 
Act at Fordham were supplied with lists of theses 
from which they might take up their argumentation, 
just as the printed broadsides were distributed at 
the colonial colleges. 

I submitted a number of colonial college theses to 
Right Reverend John A. Ryan, Professor of Ethics 
in the Catholic University of Washington, and to 
the Reverend John X. Pyne, S.J., Professor of Phil- 
osophy in Fordham University and author of a 
treatise on Scholastic Psychology. Monsignor Ryan 
commented as follows: 

“Many of these subjects are represented in the 
theses which our candidates offer for the degree of 
licentiate in theology at the examinations. As we 
should naturally expect, some of the theses falling 
under the head of theology and ethics in the colonial 
college lists are not entirely orthodox but as a whole 
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they show a considerable measure of agreement with 
those that a Catholic would undertake to defend in 
this same field. The observation that occurs to my 
mind most frequently on reading these 1s that 
scholastic requirements have considerably declined 
in the secular colleges since pre-Revolutionary 
days.’”* 

“IT am speaking of course,” he concludes, “of the 
requirements for a genuine liberal education.” 
Monsignor Ryan agrees with Huxley in his estimate 
of the cultural value of such theses in developing 
the many-sided mind of man. 

Father Pyne’s opinion is closely similar to that of 
Monsignor Ryan. He refers to Fordham teaching: 

‘The material contained in the theses which were 
submitted to the students of philosophy in the early 
American colleges is of the same generic character 
as those submitted to students of philosophy and re- 
ligion here today. It is obvious, of course, that 
theses on religion will vary according to the theo- 
logical tenets of the faculty. What is likely to strike 
any reader of the theses is that, while they undoubt- 
edly do differ in many essential respects from the 
present day scholastic theses, there are yet ever so 
many points of resemblance between them. The 
strictly philosophical theses show a close approxi- 
mation to the Aristotelian viewpoint, as do the pres- 
ent day theses in Scholastic philosophy. Here again 
there are differences. But the similarities are much 
more striking than the dissimilarities.”’ 


*Ttalics ours. 
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Reverend Lucian Johnston, professor of phil- 
osophy at the College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
(Baltimore), wrote me in similar vein: 

“Verily the reading of the theses carried me back 
to my seminary days at the College of the Propa- 
ganda in Rome where practically the same sort of 
theses were the customary themes for our weekly 
disputation and examinations, as well as for the 
Public Acts.” 

Reverend William J. Lallou, professor of sac- 
ramental theology at St. Charles Seminary, Over- 
brook, which is one of the best known of our 
Catholic seminaries, that is institutions for the in- 
tellectual training of young men for the priesthood, 
said to me when I presented a copy of the theses to 
him, “These theses are just like those which are 
now presented in our own seminary and indeed are 
of the same kind as are used in the various sem- 
inaries in Rome.’’ There is a collection of colleges 
in Rome representing the various countries in 
which young men from distant parts of the world 
receive their education for the priesthood and get in 
touch with the true spirit of Roman Catholic tra- 
dition and philosophy during the four or more years 
that they spend there. It is from among these grad- 
uates of Roman colleges that the hierarchy in 
various countries is to a great extent recruited. 
They are supposed to have been trained in all that is 
intellectually Catholic to the last degree. 

It is extremely interesting, then, to find that the 
matter and manner of their teaching philosophy 1s 
very similar in Rome at the present time to that 
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which constituted the curriculum of the colonial col- 
leges in America during the last two years of the 
collegians’ devotion to their studies. Rome still 
maintains the old tradition and it is conceded by 
those who know whereof they speak that the Roman 
students trained in Rome and especially those who 
have received their doctor’s degree there know how 
to think. The great complaint that lies against the 
students of the colleges which a hundred years ago 
abandoned Scholastic teaching is that their pupils 
can no longer think for themselves. 

We have thus the testimony of the Catholic Uni- 
versity as well as of the Jesuits and of the Roman 
colleges and seminaries as to the similarity amount- 
ing practically to identity of the teaching of phil- 
osophy in the American colleges before the Revo- 
lution and the Catholic colleges of the modern time. 
There can be no doubt at all about the thoroughgoing 
Scholasticism of the philosophic curriculum in the 
American colonial colleges. 

It remained, however, to get in touch with the 
other important department of Catholic education 
for an opinion on this subject. The French have 
often differed from the rest of the Catholic world 
on many thoughtful subjects and especially with re- 
gard to philosophy. I sent a copy of the theses, 
therefore, up to Ottawa to the Institute of Medieval 
Studies at the university there. Father Chenu, the 
director of the Institute, who is also professor of 
the history of medieval theology at the University 
of Ottawa, wrote me in reply: “Your study on 
Scholasticism in the colonial colleges [of English 
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America] is a very curious document for the his- 
tory of education; all these theses are pure Scholas- 
tic formulas.” We have confirmation, then, from all 
quarters of the Scholasticism which continued to be 
taught in the colonial colleges until after the Revo- 
lution and indeed for nearly a generation after that. 
Scholasticism constituted the principal part of the 
curriculum in the culminating years of the college 
course. 

The amplest proof of the identity of these colonial 
theses with the Scholastic propositions which are 
still defended in the Jesuit colleges is to be found 
in the Latin text-books on logic, metaphysics, and 
moral philosophy by Father Jouin, S.J. These text- 
books were written more than fifty years ago, but 
are still in use in the classes in mental and moral 
philosophy; and their phraseology is almost exactly 
the same as that of the colonial theses. There is the 
same discussion of universals, of matter and form, 
of substance and accident, of freedom of the will, of 
the natural law, of conscience, of happiness as man’s 
last end, of the necessity for revelation, the occur- 
rences of miracles, and of man’s rights and duties— 
all of which were constantly recurring in the colon- 
ial colleges. 

These theses had been in use in the Jesuit schools 
since the adoption of the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum in 
the early seventeenth century; and by them were 
taken over from the medieval universities. With 
regard to these Scholastic theses and their signifi- 
cance, both as mental training and as a method for 
approaching ultimate truth, Professor Saintsbury 
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of the University of Edinburgh has written: 
“There have been in these latter days some grace- 
less ones who have asked whether the science of the 
nineteenth century after an equal interval will be of 
any more positive value—whether it will not have 
even less comparative interest, than that which ap- 
pertains to the Scholasticism of the thirteenth.” 
Professor Saintsbury adds: 

“However this may be, the claim, modest and 
even meager as it may seem to some, which has here 
once more been put forward for this Scholasticism 
—the claim of a far reaching educative influence in 
mere language, in mere system of arrangement and 
expression will remain valid. If at the outset of the 
career of modern languages, men had thought with 
the looseness of modern thought, had indulged in 
the haphazard slovenliness of modern logic, had 
popularized theology and vulgarized rhetoric as we 
have seen both popularized and vulgarized since, 
we should indeed have been in evil case. It used to 
be thought clever to moralize and to felicitate man- 
kind over the rejection of the stays, the fetters and 
the prison in which its thought was medievally kept. 
The justice or the injustice, the taste or the vulgarity 
of these moralizings, of these felicitations, may not 
concern us here, but in expression as distinguished 
from thought the value of the discipline to which 
these youthful languages was subjected is not likely 
now to be denied by any scholar who has paid at- 
tention to the subject.” 


*Saintsbury, The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Alle- 
gory (New York, 1897), 20. 
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So it -was by medieval methods and largely 
through the study of medieval subjects that the men 
were educated who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—for the majority of the signers were col- 
lege men—but also formed the minds of the men 
who gave us the Constitution of the United States 
and of the various States of the Union. No genera- 
tion either in this country or elsewhere ever thought 
out more deeply and more thoroughly the problems 
of human life and their relation to the happiness of 
the many than this group of men who between 1770 
and 1790 laid the deep foundations of our Republic. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE EDUCATION OF ‘THE FATHERS 


In his introduction to the revised edition of Sand- 
erson’s Biographies of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Robert T. Conard said: “It 
may be doubted whether any popular body has com- 
prised so large a proportion of highly educated 
members [as the Continental Congress who signed 
the Declaration of Independence]. The number of 
those who had regularly graduated in the colleges of 
Europe or America was twenty-seven or nearly one- 
half the whole number, fifty-five. [There were] 
Twenty other members whose education though not 
regularly collegiate was either academic or by dint 
of unaided energy as in the case of Franklin was 
equal or superior to the ordinary course of the uni- 
versities. Nine of the members only of that august 
body can be set down as of ordinary and plain edu- 
cation, though in that number are included men of 
extensive reading, enlightened views and enlarged 
sagacity.” He adds: “There is no movement on 
record in which so large an amount of political sci- 
ence, observation, wisdom and experience was 
brought to bear as in the American Revolution.” 

These facts are all the more noteworthy because 
there were almost no free schools in those days and 
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of course nothing like compulsory education. In 
spite of that fact all the signers of the Declaration 
were men of well developed mentality. This is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the lives of all the signers. Even 
the one among the signers who is sometimes 
picked out as a noteworthy exception to the rule that 
these statesmen received the opportunity for a good 
preliminary education at least, George Walton of 
Georgia, succeeded in spite of the handicap of never 
having been at school in securing for himself a 
mental development that made him an important 
member of the bar in the colonies, and tradition de- 
clares him to have been in later life a man of wide 
reading and cultural attainments. 

Most of the signers were members of what are 
called the learned professions. Twenty-four, or 
nearly one-half the whole number, were lawyers; 
there were thirteen planters or farmers, but in those 
days dwellers on plantations and farms almost as a 
rule found opportunities for cultivating their minds 
as well as the soil and many of them were deeply in- 
terested in having their sons receive a good educa- 
tion. Besides, there were nine merchants, five 
physicians, two mechanics, one clergyman, one ma- 
riner and one surveyor. Forty-two out of the fifty- 
five signers at the time of signing were between the 
ages of thirty and fifty, most of them between thirty 
and forty, just the period in life when men are still 
likely to be deeply influenced by the education which 
they have received.’ 


* All of these men went through serious mental trials and deep 
solicitude, some of them suffered severe physical hardships for the 
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It is a never ending source of surprise to note how 
many of the signers had the full benefit of the col- 
lege education of that day which required a prepara- 
tory school training of some four or five years in 
the classics and then four years of college work. 
These men who received their degree of Bachelor 
of Arts had had an excellent introduction to the 
classics in Latin but also in Greek, knew more than 
a little about Hebrew, and had been trained in the 
college curriculum of those days in rhetoric, gram- 
mar, logic and the three philosophies—mental 
(metaphysics), natural (physics) which included 
some physiology, and moral (ethics) as well as in 
natural theology, with mathematics which included 
some astronomy. 

When as students they came up from the Latin 
schools to college or from their private tutors they 
were expected to be able to talk Latin. Indeed their 
collegiate exercises in logic the first year and in 
metaphysics and ethics but also in natural phi- 
losophy in the concluding years were conducted in 
Latin. They even knew their mathematics in Latin 
nearly seven years of the Revolution, and yet their average age at 
death was sixty-eight years and four months, and this in spite of the 
fact that one of them (Button Gwinnett) was killed in a duel within 
the year after signing the Declaration of Independence, and an- 
other one (Thomas Lynch, Jr.) was lost at sea (not a trace of the 
vessel on which he and his wife sailed ever having been found) 
within three years after the signing. John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson lived until July 4, 1826, the semi-centennial of the day on 
which the signing is usually said to have taken place, Charles Car- 


roll of Carrollton, the oldest and latest survivor who had put most 
to the hazard of revolution, died at the age of ninety-five in 1832. 
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terms and were thus closer to the great mathemat- 
ical classics than are our students. There was a fine 
for talking anything but Latin except in recreation 
and the tradition is that the statute in that regard 
was enforced and the fine was substantial and money 
was very precious in those days. They were ex- 
pected to be able to read at least the New Testament 
in Greek and it must not be forgotten that when the 
Massachusetts Bay Psalm Book was printed (1638) 
it was translated from the original Hebrew by 
clergymen in the colonies who had been educated in 
the English and Scotch colleges after the same 
method and in accordance with the curriculum that 
was introduced into the colonial colleges. 

The first signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, John Hancock, is a typical example of the sort 
of man to be found among these signers. The prest- 
dent of the Congress received his preliminary edu- 
cation under the care of his uncle, a rich Boston mer- 
chant, who was also, strange as it may seem in 
colonial America some two hundred years ago, a 
distinguished patron of science and literature. His 
uncle saw to it that his nephew, John, received a 
good preparatory education and then sent him to 
Harvard where he received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree. This meant that he had successfully pur- 
sued the course known as the seven liberal arts, the 
trivium and quadrivium, which constituted the col- 
lege curriculum of those days as it had been pur- 
sued in the English universities as an inheritance 
from the medieval universities. 

What is true for John Hancock is quite as true 
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for the other signers from Massachusetts. Samuel 
Adams made his preparatory studies at the well 
known Latin grammar school of Mr. Lovell and re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. from Harvard in 1740. 
Not satisfied with this collegiate distinction, he pur- 
sued his studies further and three years later was 
granted the degree of Master of Arts. His cousin, 
John Adams, made his preparatory studies at Brain- 
tree and received the Bachelor’s degree from Har- 
vard in 1755. Both of these men continued to be 
students all their lives. 

Robert Treat Paine, like Samuel Adams, and a 
number of the other men who reached prominence 
in Massachusetts about this time, was prepared at 
the Lovell School for Harvard which he entered at 
the age of fourteen and from which he was grad- 
uated with the degree of A.B. four years later. 
Elbridge Gerry who was to be so prominent in po- 
litical life and later to be vice president of the 
United States, received his degree of A.B. from 
Harvard in 1762. All of the Massachusetts signers, 
then, were college men, but all of them were men 
who did not think that their studies begun in college 
were ended when they took their degrees. All of 
them continued their interest in their classical 
studies and reviewed their philosophy during the 
subsequent years. A Latin quotation would never 
go over their heads and their philosophy of life was 
always molded by. their knowledge of the sig- 
nificant events that had occurred in the past and 
the works of the classical writers who had contem- 
plated the human scene and made reflections on 
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human life that threw interesting side lights on ex- 
istence at all times. 

What was true in this regard in Massachusetts 
was almost as true in Virginia. George Wythe, the 
first of the Virginia signers, had no college experi- 
ence but he was fortunate in a mother who was her- 
self learned in Latin and who pursued her studies 
with her son, encouraging him in Greek, as well as 
in Latin, so that she made of him one of the leading 
classical scholars in the country. We know the 
scholarliness of George Wythe because he had 
among his law students three of the most distin- 
guished men of that time: Thomas Jefferson, John 
Marshall and Henry Clay. We have no greater in- 
tellectual trio in our history than these and since 
they agreed in proclaiming the scholarship of their 
preceptor there can be no doubt at all of the fact. 

Virginians usually obtained their preliminary ed- 
ucation from private tutors in their homes. Their 
fathers lived on plantations as a rule somewhat as 
medieval seigneurs on their estates but they were 
deeply intent on their boys’ receiving a thorough 
education. They had the leisure to continue their 
studies after graduating at college and the surprise 
is how many of them, or at least, strange as it 
may seem, of those who interested themselves in 
politics, occupied their leisure very profitably with 
cultural subjects. 

Richard Henry Lee, the second of the Virginia 
signers, after having had the benefit of private 
tutors, was sent for further education to Wakefield 
in Yorkshire, England. They seem to have imbued 
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him there with a love for learning so that when at 
the age of nineteen he returned to Virginia he de- 
voted his leisure to a great extent to his books. He 
was interested particularly in the study of ethics 
and in the philosophy of history, the story of events 
not for themselves but for their causes and effects. 
Lee’s copybooks have been preserved and they fur- 
nish an excellent idea of the extent of his intel- 
lectual interests and his use of his leisure for study. 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration 
as well as one of its signers, is one of the world’s 
greatest thinkers in the realm of politics. In our 
own day Mr. John W. Davis, the well known Amer- 
ican lawyer, at the unveiling of a bust of Jefferson 
in Richmond, Va., September 22, 1931, hailed him 
as “first among American political philosophers, the 
great apostle of freedom, the foremost liberal in the 
modern world.” Under private teaching and 
through the influence of his father, Jefferson re- 
ceived an excellent preparatory education and en- 
tered the College of William and Mary at sixteen. 
He had been so well trained that two years later he 
was given the degree of Bachelor of Arts at 
eighteen. He was quite willing to confess that his 
years in college exerted a deep influence on him all 
through life. He said in his Autobiography, “It was 
my great good fortune and what probably fixed the 
destimes of my life’ that Dr. William Small of 
Scotland was then professor of mathematics at 
William and Mary.” Dr. Small was made president 
and took over the teaching of ethics “and from his 


Italics ours. 
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conversation,” Jefferson says, “I got my first views 
of the expansion of science and of the system of 
things in which we are placed.” As we shall see in 
the chapter on William and Mary, Jefferson was 
quite willing to attribute the success of his career 
to the influence exerted over him in his impression- 
able youth by President Small. 

The next of the Virginia signers, Benjamin Har- 
rison, was the father and great grandfather of pres- 
idents of the United States. He was governor of 
Virginia just after the Revolution. He entered as a 
student at William and Mary but owing to friction 
with the faculty did not take his degree there 
though he continued all his life to be interested in 
the studies begun there. Thomas Nelson, Jr., his 
colleague, was another one of these Virginians who 
was sent to England to have the opportunity for ed- 
ucation afforded by the mother country. He re- 
ceived his preparatory training at the school at 
Hackney near London and was prepared for en- 
trance to Cambridge. He was very proud of the 
fact that his college at Cambridge was Trinity where 
he had the advantage of the teaching of such well 
known scholars as Dr. Porteus, afterwards bishop 
of London. At “Trin. Coll. Cam.,” as might well 
have been expected, he acquired a taste for liter- 
ature, which continued to occupy him for the rest of 
his life. He was looked up to as an educated gentle- 
man well grounded in the knowledge of his time. 

The next of the Virginia signers is another ex- 
ample of what might be secured by private educa- 
tion at this time in Virginia. This was Francis 
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Lightfoot Lee who was trained in classical knowl- 
edge and received his taste for literature which 
remained with him all his life from the Reverend 
Mr. Craig, a Scotch clergyman. The last of the Vir- 
ginia signers, Carter Braxton, was another college 
graduate, receiving his degree of A.B. at William 
and Mary, but so far from considering that his ed- 
ucation was finished he went over to England where 
he spent some three years mainly in securing such 
cultivation of mind as would enable him to use his 
leisure properly. 

The more one knows of the lives of these men, 
the more one realizes how successful their college 
educations were in arousing them to such interest in 
culture as made their education a living force dur- 
ing all their subsequent lives. Their education was 
not taken up with the idea that it would help them 
to get on in the world but that it would broaden and 
deepen their intellectual lives and give them a real 
interest for ever afterwards in the things of the 
mind. 

We have been accustomed to think of these gen- 
tlemen of leisure of the South as fox hunting squires 
mainly occupied with the country life of their day 
and inclined to indulge their appetite for strong 
drink and gambling to an unfortunate degree, but 
the fathers of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence were all intent on seeing that their sons 
secured a real education that would be a support to 
them in all their subsequent lives with such cultiva- 
tion of taste and judgment as made life really worth 
while. 
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South Carolina is not always thought of as one of 
the important centers of culture and intellectual life 
in this country, but such it was in the period before 
the Revolution. It is not surprising to find, then, 
that the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
from South Carolina are typical illustrations of the 
sort of scholarly men who risked their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor by signing the 
Declaration of Independence and then devoting 
themselves to the task of securing freedom from the 
mother country and making the united colonies a 
government of the people, by the people and for the 
people so far as that was possible. 

The first of the signers from South Carolina, Ed- 
ward Rutledge, received his preliminary education 
from private teachers, and then was placed under 
the tutelage of his elder brother who was at that 
time probably the leading lawyer of Charleston. In- 
stead of considering that a legal education secured 
in this way was sufficient and would surely with his 
brother’s influence enable him to make a good living, 
Edward Rutledge on his brother’s advice went to 
London to make special studies in law at the Temple 
there and was called to the English bar. He re- 
turned home, however, shortly before the Revolu- 
tion to take up the practice of his profession at 
home. 

What has been said of Rutledge can be repeated 
almost exactly for his co-signer, Thomas Heyward, 
who from private tutors, for his father was one of 
the wealthiest men in the colony, received an excel- 
lent classical education, and then, as was the cus- 
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tom, read law in the office of one of the best known 
attorneys of the time. Like Rutledge he did not con- 
sider that this was sufficient preparation for his life 
work and so he went for some years to the Inns of 
Court in London. After admission to the bar he 
made the grand tour of Europe taking several years 
to gather all the information that he could with re- 
gard to European countries and peoples and make 
his knowledge of the foreign languages practical. 
It was only after this that he returned to America 
to settle down to the practice of law. Within three 
years he put everything that he had and was to the 
hazard by signing the Declaration of Independence. 

The third of these signers from South Carolina 
was Thomas Lynch, Jr., who like the other South 
Carolinians received his early education from pri- 
vate tutors and then was sent to Eton in England. 
He entered the University of Cambridge as a gen- © 
tleman commoner and received his degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. On the urging of his father he then 
proceeded to the Temple in London to take up the 
study of law. Altogether he spent nearly ten years 
in educational work in Europe. Only a year or two 
after his return he was actually engaged as an of- 
ficer of the South Carolina colonial troops in the 
Revolution having risked all by his signature to the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The fourth of the signers from South Carolina 
was Arthur Middleton. At the early age of twelve 
he was sent on the long and hazardous voyage across 
the Atlantic to enter the school at Hackney near 
London. Some two years later he was transferred 
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from Hackney to the well known Westminster 
School. From here after four years of preparation 
he entered Cambridge University from which he 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts at the 
age of twenty-two. Already by this time he knew 
much of England but he spent the next two years 
traveling on the continent for the sake of the educa- 
tional influence that would thus be exerted on his 
mind. He passed altogether some four months in 
Rome and corresponding intervals of time in other 
important cities and countries of the continent. He 
returned to South Carolina and married shortly 
afterward and took his bride on a wedding tour 
through Europe and then came home to take his 
part and chance in the Revolution that would surely 
have led, had it failed, to the execution of all the 
signers. What Benjamin Franklin said while they 
were signing—if this, like so many other apt say- 
ings attributed to him, is not apocryphal—“Now 
gentlemen, we must all hang together or we shall 
hang separately,’ would surely have come true if 
England had conquered the colonists. 

Pennsylvania had the largest number of signers, 
nine, as it had the largest population of the colonies, 
and practically all of them were distinguished in- 
tellectually. Benjamin Franklin was probably the 
most progressive thinker in this country, looked up 
to by the English before the Revolution and by the 
French during it as a distinguished scientific in- 
vestigator. His formal education was limited 
enough but he had an introduction to Latin for a 
year at the age of eight at the Boston Latin School. 
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He tells us in his Autobiography that after this 
year of Latin he neglected the language entirely. It 
is a striking tribute to the thoroughness of the 
teaching that years afterwards when he had at- 
tained an acquaintance with French, Italian and 
Spanish, he was surprised to find on looking over a 
Latin Testament that he understood more of that 
language than he had imagined he would. This en- 
couraged him to apply himself again to the study of 
it and almost needless to say with his mental energy 
and persistence he met with success. How utterly 
lost a single year of Latin study at the age of eight 
would be thirty years later by our modes of educa- 
tion, I need scarcely say. 

Franklin had to get to work as a boy because the 
large family had to be supported—he was one of 
fifteen children—but in spite of this educational 
handicap he succeeded in making himself a leader 
not only in the political but also in the intellectual 
life of the country. He probably must be considered 
one of the most all around men of his day in schol- 
arly attainments and intellectual power. His foun- 
dation of the American Philosophical Society meant 
a distinct step forward for scientific culture in this 
country. He must also be considered the founder of 
the University of Pennsylvania, a distinguished 
philosopher, statesman, diplomatist and author. 

Robert Morris, another of the Pennsylvania sign- 
ers, is better known for his financial ability than for 
his scholarship. He received his early education in 
England and was looked upon by those who knew 
him best as a man of parts. His political career 
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stamps him as one of our greatest citizens. He es- 
tablished the Bank of North America, was super- 
intendent of finance, and a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, besides being United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania (1789-95). His co- 
signer, Benjamin Rush, a member of the medical 
profession, was a thoroughly educated man, who 
made his studies preparatory to Princeton at the 
Nottingham School in Maryland. After four years 
at Princeton he received his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts just ten years before he set all to the hazard by 
his signature to the Declaration of Independence. 
In the meantime he had made his medical studies 
overseas at the great medical school of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, at the moment one of the 
most progressive in the world, and was brought in 
touch with some of the most distinguished physi- 
cians in Europe. Dr. Garrison in his History of 
Medicine’ says that “Rush’s writings won him 
golden opinions abroad.”’ He adds that, “Rush was 
easily the ablest American clinician of his time.” 
Lettsom, the distinguished English physician, called 
Rush “the American Sydenham,” and others gave 
him the title of “the Hippocrates of Pennsylvania.” 
He was undoubtedly the most scholarly physician in 
American medical circles. His scholarship made 
him an important factor not only in the medical 
world and in education but also in the politics of 
that day. He was ready to devote time and intel- 
lectual energy to securing opportunities for life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness for his brother 
* Philadelphia, 1913, 310. 
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colonials here in America. He was willing more- 
over to risk all for the independence of the country. 

James Smith, another of the signers from Penn- 
sylvania, had the precious advantage of being 
placed under the tutelage of Rev. Dr. Francis 
Allison, afterwards the Vice Provost of the 
Academy and College of Philadelphia, and a dis- 
tinguished teacher. Smith made his living during 
his adolescent years as a surveyor but continued to 
study Latin and Greek and devoted himself to law 
and settled down as a successful lawyer in Lan- 
caster, Pa. Another Pennsylvania signer, George 
Taylor, was born in Ireland, the son of a clergyman 
who in those days when it was considered essential 
for a physician to have a thorough intellectual train- 
ing before taking up the study of medicine, devoted 
himself to tutoring his son so as to prepare him for 
his medical studies. Instead of studying medicine, 
however, the boy came to America where he took up 
business as a profession with great success. The 
studies of his early years, however, proved an in- 
centive all during his life to keep in touch with cul- 
ture and so he was an important factor in the intel- 
lectual life of the time. 

James Wilson of the Pennsylvania signers was a 
native of Scotland and after his classical education, 
he studied at Edinburgh and Glasgow as well as at 
St. Andrew’s and Aberdeen. He deliberately set out 
to make himself as good a teacher as possible and 
after coming to this country he taught Latin in the 
College of Philadelphia (since the University of 
Pennsylvania) and afterwards read law in the office 
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of John Dickinson. He continued his studies and 
deservedly came to be looked upon as one of the 
most intellectual of the signers, no mean distinction 
under the circumstances. 

John Morton, George Clymer and George Ross, 
did not have the advantage of collegiate training. 
John Morton was educated by his stepfather, well 
known for his knowledge of mathematics and sur- 
veying at that time. Clymer was educated by his 
uncle who had a reputation for scholarship, and 
George Ross, the son of a pastor of the Anglican 
Church at Newcastle, Delaware, received his in- 
struction in the classics from his father. After this 
he entered the office of his brother in Philadelphia 
and was admitted to the bar. 

The little colony of Delaware was represented in 
the colonial congress by men who were worthy col- 
leagues of the other signers so far as intellectual 
training went. George Read received his classical 
training from Dr. Francis Allison in his grammar 
school at New London, Pa., and so also did Thomas 
McKean. Both of them went on from their classical 
education to the study of law and both of them were 
successful lawyers. Of Caesar Rodney, a third 
signer from Delaware, we have comparatively few 
details, but the tradition is that he was well born 
and well bred and that he took his place appro- 
priately beside the educated men who made up the 
Continental Congress. 

At least one of the two representatives from 
Rhode Island, William Ellery, was prepared for 
college by his father who had been elected to the 
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office of lieutenant governor of the colony, and en- 
tered Harvard in 1743. He received his degree of 
A.B. there four years later. 

Of the four Connecticut signers, two were col- 
lege graduates, Oliver Wolcott of Yale, and Wil- 
liam Williams of Harvard. Mr. Williams had been 
prepared for college by his father, a minister of the 
Gospel, and was successful in his college career. 
Samuel Huntington attended one of the many pre- 
paratory schools in Connecticut and came to be con- 
sidered an excellent Latin scholar. He went on to 
study law and became a successful lawyer. Roger 
Sherman, like Benjamin Franklin, had to carve out 
his own education for himself. He came to be 
looked upon as one of the leaders of thought in this 
country and his missing the opportunity for regular 
college work did not prove a handicap. 

The Maryland signers were all of them classically 
educated. The first of the signers was Samuel 
Chase of the Eastern Shore. He was the son of an 
Anglican clergyman who had a wide reputation for 
scholarship. He gave his son a classical education 
and then secured an opportunity for him to study 
law at Annapolis. All during his life Chase con- 
tinued to be a widely read, deeply thoughtful man, 
so that it is not surprising to find him at the end of 
his life occupying a place on the bench of the 
United States Supreme Court. William Paca, the 
next of the Maryland signers, after preliminary 
training at home was sent to the College of Phil- 
adelphia and put in special charge of Dr. William 
Smith, the Provost of that institution. Smith was 
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undoubtedly the most serious student of education 
that we had in this country at that time. Paca re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts in June, 1759, 
and as a favorite pupil of Dr. Smith was con- 
sidered a typical scholarly product of the university. 
He studied law in Annapolis and was admitted to 
the bar but only after devoting five years to serious 
studies in the theory and practice of law. They 
were not in haste to get to money making at that 
time. Thomas Stone, the third of the Maryland 
signers, rode daily ten miles back and forth to a 
school in Maryland at which he obtained a thorough 
knowledge of Latin and Greek. The classics were 
the favorite set of preparatory studies for law and 
he devoted himself to that profession. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the fourth signer 
from Maryland, was the son of a very wealthy 
father who afforded him ample opportunity and 
provided strong incentive for education. At the 
age of ten he was sent to the school at Bohemia 
Manor, Md., which had been founded by the Jesuit 
priests who came over with the proprietor, Lord 
Baltimore, at the foundation of Maryland. Here he 
secured a good grounding in the classics and then 
after some two years was sent to the Jesuit college 
of St. Omer in France some twenty miles from 
Calais. Afterwards he was at Rheims, another one 
of the colleges founded on the continent to enable 
the sons of English speaking Catholics to secure 
the university education which they could not ob- 
tain in England or America because of religious in- 
tolerance and the administration of test oaths cal- 
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culated to prevent their securing any higher educa- 
tion. After this Carroll went to the college of Louis- 
le-Grand in Paris where he came to be looked 
upon as one of the most talented of the scholars in 
this extremely intellectual institution. He was se- 
lected to make the Public Act, that is to demonstrate 
the truth of a set of theses and answer all objections 
to them at a public session of the college. He suc- 
ceeded so admirably in this that his name came to 
_be known all over the academic world of France and 
when later the French Revolution caused many of 
the French nobility and clergy and the educated 
people generally to emigrate and some of them came 
to America, they recalled the name of this champion 
of Scholastic philosophy and were eager to meet 
him. 

The course studied at Louis-le-Grand, or for that 
matter at St. Omer’s, was not different from that 
pursued in the colonial colleges here in America, 
for, as we shall see, Scholasticism was the basis of 
college work and the trivium and quadrivium, the 
seven liberal arts so called, furnished forth the ma- 
terials for study in this country just as they did at 
the European universities not only in England and 
Scotland but also over on the continent. Altogether 
Charles Carroll spent some sixteen years in Europe 
securing a broad and deep education. All during his 
extremely long life (he lived to be 95) he continued 
his interest in the intellectual life and his example 
of mental industry and scholarly culture exerted a 
strong influence all over the country during and 
after the Revolution. 
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Of the five signers of the Declaration from New 
Jersey three were college graduates. Reverend John 
Witherspoon made his preparatory studies at Ha- 
dington for the University of Edinburgh where he 
was 1n residence for some seven years and received 
his degrees and his license to preach. In 1768 he 
was invited by the College of New Jersey to become 
its president and by the time the Revolution began 
some seven years later he was an American of the 
Americans and one of the most prominent factors 
in the securing of independence. During the quar- 
ter of a century while he was president of what is 
now Princeton he had in his classes altogether some 
thirteen men who afterwards became the presidents 
of various colleges throughout the country. It is 
easy to understand, then, what a deep influence he 
exerted in this country over the men of his time and - 
the succeeding generation. He is more responsible 
than any other for the rescue of Princeton from 
what seemed impending dissolution before the Rev- 
olution at the beginning of his presidency and again 
for lifting the college up out of what was almost 
chaos ofter the Revolution was over. During some 
seven years there had been no classes and very 
special efforts were required to enable the institu- 
tion to carry on. Witherspoon proved equal to the 
task, 

Richard Stockton, the next of the signers from 
New Jersey, made his preparatory studies at Not- 
tingham, Maryland, and with a talking knowledge 
of Latin and a reading knowledge of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek, as the statutes required, he entered 
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the College of New Jersey. He graduated with the 
degree of A.B. at the first annual Commencement 
in what was then known as Nassau Hall. The 
third New Jersey signer was Francis Hopkinson 
who had been educated by his bluestocking mother 
to the point where he was accepted as a matriculant 
at the College of Philadelphia and received his de- 
gree there. He became very prominent in the civic 
life of the time and must be considered one of the 
founders of the Republic. Their two co-signers 
from New Jersey, John Hart and Abraham Clark, 
were not college graduates but just men of common 
sense whose intelligence and initiative had appealed 
to their neighbors as making them worthy to be 
sent as representatives to the Continental Congress. 

Georgia was the farthest away of the colonies 
from the center of the movement for independence. 
The colony’s representatives among the signers 
measure up in education and intellectual influence 
to those from the other colonies. Button Gwinnett, 
whose name is probably more familiar in our time 
than those of most of the signers of the Declaration 
because he left such rare autographs that they com- 
mand a high price in the autograph market, was a 
native of England and is said to have received a 
liberal education before making his home in Amer- 
ica. His co-signer, Lyman Hall, born in Connect- 
icut, received a good classical education before 
studying medicine and took up the practice of his 
profession at which he was successful. George 
Walton, as we have said, the third of the Georgia 
signers, had no opportunity for schooling but suc- 
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ceeded nevertheless in making of himself an edu- 
cated man and became a lawyer of distinction. 

The first of the North Carolina signers, William 
Hooper, was born in Boston and like his Massachu- 
setts brethren in the Continental Congress had re- 
ceived his early education in the Lovell School and 
then entered Harvard where he received the Bach- 
elor’s degree in 1/60. John Penn was afforded no 
opportunity for schooling by his father but came 
under the patronage of Edmond Pendleton, a well 
known, scholarly kinsman of his, and secured an ed- 
ucation for himself. He, like many of the others, 
took up the study of law after a reading course 
taken in Pendleton’s library which broadened his 
mind, and he became a successful lawyer. Joseph 
Hewes was one of the signers with but very little 
education, chosen by his neighbors for his common 
sense. 

There remain only New Hampshire and New 
York. The first of the New Hampshire signers, 
Josiah Bartlett, had made sufficient advance in 
knowledge of the classics that he was allowed to 
take up the study of medicine at the age of sixteen. 
William Whipple of Kittery, Maine, received his 
education so far as it went in the public schools of 
that time. Matthew Thornton, the third of the New 
Hampshire signers, an Irishman by birth, received 
a classical education at Worcester, Mass., and then 
devoted himself to the practice of medicine in Lon- 
donderry, New Hampshire. 

Of the four signers from New York—the small- 
ness of the number of her representatives showing 
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the comparative unimportance of the colony at that 
time, fifth in population among the colonists—two 
were college graduates, Philip Livingston and Lewis 
Morris, having received their degrees from Yale. 
A third of the signers, Francis Lewis, was trained 
by a maternal uncle, the dean of St. Paul’s, London, 
who sent him after a time to the well known West- 
minster School where he received a good education 
in the classics. Mr. Lewis knew both the Welsh or 
Cymric language and the Irish or Gaelic and was 
probably the only one of the signers who under- 
stood these Celtic tongues. He was looked upon as 
one of the well educated men of the period. 

If we are to attribute the successful efforts of 
these men as leaders of the colonists in securing in- 
dependence and stable government for the colonies 
to their education and what it meant for them, and 
this seems a reasonable inference, it cannot but be 
extremely interesting to bring out what was the 
manner of education which these men received in 
the academies, Latin schools, preparatory schools 
and colleges, during the twenty-five years imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of the Revolution. 
They began their serious study rather early, for we 
hear of their taking up work in the Latin schools at 
the age of eight or nine and spending five or six 
years or more in the acquisition of Latin and of a 
certain amount of Greek. By the age of fourteen or 
fifteen when as a rule they entered college—not a 
few of them were younger—they were capable of 
talking Latin, though such attainment may seem 
almost impossible to teachers in our time, and they 
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were able to read the New Testament in Greek. 
These constituted the principal requirements for 
admission to college in those days. As we have said, 
they were fined substantially if they talked anything 
but Latin at any time during the day except at 
recreation. 

They studied the Latin classics very faithfully 
and continued them during the first two years of 
college work and they took up at this same time 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, and then devoted them- 
selves almost exclusively during the last two years 
of college work to mental, moral and natural phil- 
osophy, which they called metaphysics, ethics and 
physics, as well as mathematics, that is to say, they 
followed very closely the medieval trivium and quad- 
rivium, the so called seven liberal arts of the me- 
dieval universities, with such modifications as were 
introduced into these as a consequence of the de- 
velopment of knowledge down the centuries. 

What is most important to realize is that these in- 
tellectual leaders among the colonists had been edu- 
cated according to a university or academic tradi- 
tion that had been in existence for more than a 
thousand years and that had been thoroughly form- 
ulated for over six hundred years before their time. 

What they studied principally, as we have seen in 
the Introduction, was Scholasticism or Scholastic 
philosophy. The demonstration of this fact is to be 
found in the theses which were printed at all the 
colonial colleges on Commencement day on large 
sheets of paper called broadsides and which were 
distributed to those of the audience who might care 
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to take part in the disputation over the propositions 
listed among the theses. They called this ceremony 
which took place in the morning of Commencement 
day a Public Act or Public (or Syllogistic) Dispu- 
tation. These terms come from the Middle Ages 
and were originally invented by the medieval phil- 
osophers and were commonly used in the medieval 
universities. The terms are as typically medieval as 
are the academic costumes worn at Commencements 
in our day. 

The principal part of their teaching concerned the 
ethical sciences. Usually the number of theses listed 
under the heading of ethics was larger than that 
under any other except occasionally physics. Ethics 
was taught by the president of the college as a rule 
and represented the most important course in the 
last year at college. These ethical propositions rep- 
resented definite moral principles for the guidance 
of conduct in life; not only for personal but also for 
political conduct. In practically all of the colleges 
from which we have Commencement theses, as the 
Revolution approached and the question of demand- 
ing independence brought anxiety to a great many 
minds, there were groups of theses printed under 
the title of politics and others on natural jurispru- 
dence, though as a rule the important moral prin- 
ciples were included under the term ethics. Only a 
little study of the theses is needed to reveal that 
they constituted the fundamental principles on the 
strength of which the colonies set forth the rights 
they thought themselves entitled to and the griev- 
ances. which violated those rights. 
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This was the education received by the men to 
whom we are indebted for the securing of inde- 
pendence which has meant so much for the oppor- 
tunity for the United States to develop apart from 
European reactionary influences and which has se- 
cured the opportunity for life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness for a whole people better than that 
purpose has ever been accomplished before in his- 
tory. They were deeply influenced by the old- 
fashioned philosophy which it had taken some five 
hundred years to develop and which had then been 
in use as an instrument of education for some five 
hundred further years at the time that it proved so 
efficient in molding the minds and hearts of the 
men who were to be members of the Continental 
Congress and who after the Revolution was over 
were to demonstrate their intellectual caliber fur- 
ther in the writing of the Constitution of the United 
States and of the constitutions of the various 
States which made up the American republic. 

Manifestly their education had been a precious 
boon to them. Even in the inchoate state in which 
our generation is inclined to think of education at 
that time, there was something in it effective for 
making men capable of deep thinking not for self 
but for others. We are very much disturbed about 
our education at the present time and have come to 
recognize that there is something sadly lacking in 
it. It would seem well worth while to look thor- 
oughly into the education which accomplished so 
much for the Fathers of the country. A system that 
had been in existence for over a thousand years in- 
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cluding some periods of human culture when men 
had accomplished marvelous results in artistic, in- 
tellectual and social endeavor, deserves such study 
as would enable us to appreciate what its funda- 
mental elements were and what the secret of its in- 
fluence over men’s minds actually was. 

The personnel of the Constitutional Convention 
is as striking as that of the signers of the Declara- 
tion. Thomas Jefferson, himself not a member be- 
cause he was at the moment Minister to France, 
was thoroughly appreciative of the character of the 
men who had been chosen for the great purpose of 
making a new Constitution for the country. He 
wrote that it was “an assembly of demigods.” Most 
of the delegates to the Convention had filled high 
positions before and many were destined to fill still 
higher positions afterwards. Two later became 
Presidents of the United States, one Vice President, 
and many others were chosen as cabinet officers by 
successive Presidents and above all it was out of 
this group of the members of the Constitutional 
Convention that ministers to represent this country 
in Europe were chosen. No less than seven of them 
were governors of states and twenty-eight of them 
served as members of Congress. They were distin- 
guished for long service in the cause of their 
country. Eight had signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence a dozen years before, and some of them 
had been members of the Congress assembled to de- 
bate the question of the Stamp Act twenty years 
before. | 

Among the members of the Constitutional Con- 
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vention were, besides Washington and Franklin 
who was still at the age of eighty-one of the great- 
est possible service, many others famous in the his- 
tory of the country: Robert Morris, the financier 
who saved the country during the Revolution, Roger 
Sherman, Elbridge Gerry, James Wilson, Gouver- 
neur Morris, who was to be so useful in the organ- 
ization of our currency, Edmund Randolph, the 
young governor of Virginia, who was one of the 
best known men in the country, later to be governor 
of his State and a member of Washington’s Cab- 
inet, and of course Rutledge from South Carolina, 
and Rufus King and Pinkney who went on the 
famous mission to France, and perhaps the greatest 
of them all, two young men in their twenties, one of 
them James Madison of Virginia but a Princeton 
graduate, and Hamilton, who left King’s College, 
now Columbia, in order to join the Revolutionary 
army and came to be so close to Washington all 
during the struggle for independence. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the at- 
titude of the Founding Fathers toward the Consti- 
tution which they drew up and offered for adoption 
by the people is that they had the good sense not to 
think it a final document. Recent historical research 
shows that the Constitution was not put forward as 
anything more than a charter of government suited 
to the needs of the moment. They appreciated how 
little they knew of what was necessary to set forth 
definite formulas for the ruling of a nation. The 
Articles of Confederation had failed egregiously 
and had given rise to what constituted almost or- 
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ganized anarchy. The Articles had produced a 
critical emergency which had to be met. Owing to 
the jealousies and rivalries among the colonies that 
first formulation of a scheme of government for the 
emancipated colonies led to the collapse of federal 
authority. Most of these rivalries and jealousies 
still existed and they influenced the wording of 
many of the clauses of the Constitution. 

The Constitution drawn up to replace the Articles 
of Confederation was presented only as a hopeful 
document that might be helpful for the time being 
for the government of the country. They did not 
look upon it as a perpetual charter and Thomas 
Jefferson, the deepest political philosopher of the 
time in this country, did not hesitate to suggest that 
it would be an advantage to the people of the United 
States if the Constitution were to be rewritten every 
generation. The most surprising thing, then, about 
these Founding Fathers is the modesty with which 
they approached their great task and the scholarly 
humility with which they contemplated their frankly 
acknowledged experiment in charter making, and 
yet it has proved to be one of the greatest documents 
of human history. 

Men who looked at their work thus impersonally 
and objectively were scholars in the best sense of 
that term. They knew how little they knew about 
human beings and possible future developments of 
humanity and its needs in this young growing 
country. That is after all the highest mark of a 
scholar, that he appreciates how little he knows. 
From this standpoint the Founding Fathers must be 
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considered as really educated men. They had learned 
to think and not merely to remember. They were 
occupied with finding a solution of human problems, 
but not absorbed in the idea that all wisdom was 
born with them and might die with them, and that 
no one else could possibly solve the problems pre- 
sented to them better than they could. 

This proper appreciation of their lack of ultimate 
knowledge is characteristic of the Socratic method 
and philosophy with which they had been so much 
occupied during the time they were attending col- 
lege. As de Tocqueville said, “The Federal govern- 
ment condemned to impotence by its constitution 
[the Articles of Confederation] . ... was on the 
verge of destruction when it officially proclaimed its 
inability to conduct the government and appealed to 
the constituent authority of the nation. . . . It 1s 
a novelty in the history of a society to see a calm 
scrutinizing eye turned upon itself when apprised 
by the legislature that the wheels of government 
are stopped; to see it carefully examine the field 
and wait patiently for two years until the remedy 
is discovered which is voluntarily adopted.” 

Their contemporaries appreciated these Found- 
ing Fathers of the republic at their real worth. 
Robert Walsh who was one of the prominent lit- 
erary men in the United States, the editor of a 
series of magazines during the first quarter. of 
the nineteenth century, in his collected essays under 
the title Didactics,’ pays a tribute to the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence which enables us 

* Philadelphia, 1836. 
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to understand something of the feeling of apprecia- 
tion that the men of the time had for their states- 
men. Walsh’s declaration makes it very clear that 
there was definite recognition of the fact that the 
Founding Fathers were guided by philosophic prin- 
ciples and that they were men who thoroughly un- 
derstood what their purpose was and what were the 
guiding stars of political philosophy which they had 
to follow: 

“Tf the Declaration of Independence be, of itself, 
excellent and glorious, it is rendered more so by 
the characters of the signers; not such as they are 
lauded by chosen encomiasts, but as they are proved 
to have been by their performances, their sacrifices, 
and those remains, originally of a private nature 
but now divulged, which lay bare their secret 
feelings, thoughts and designs, unsusceptible of 
doubt or misconstruction. The degree in which 
they acted, so perilously and strenuously, upon prin- 
ciple, not less than sentiment, and with reference to 
probable future, rather than present or personal 
ills, is unparalleled in the examples of collective 
public virtue. They pledged their lives and prop- 
erty, made prodigious efforts, underwent the sharp- 
est trials, voluntarily and mainly for abstract 
right; for the mere sense of regulated liberty, and 
for the political dignity, more than the vulgar wel- 
fare, of their descendants. All their polttical specu- 
lation, too, had a sure anchorage 1n religion, morals, 
law and order.” 


*Ttalics ours. 


CHAPTER II 
HARVARD COLLEGE 


The first college founded in the English colonies 
was Harvard. Six years after the foundation of 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, October 28, 1636, 
the General Court (the legislature) voted four hun- 
dred pounds “towards a schoale or colledge.” The 
next year the General Court appointed a board of 
overseers “to take order for a colledge at Newe- 
towne,” a village on the Charles River whose name 
was in 1638 changed to Cambridge. Cotton Mather 
in The History of Harvard College’ says: “The 
name of the town was for the sake of somewhat new 
founding here, which might hereafter grow into an 
university, changed into Cambridge.” That summer 
a college was opened in a dwelling house on property 
which is still part of Harvard College Yard. A few 
weeks after its opening John Harvard, a young 
eraduate of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, who 
was preaching at Charlestown, died leaving his li- 
brary and estate of some £750 to the College which 
by act of the General Court took his name. 

The first master, Nathaniel Eaton, an alumnus of 
the universities of Cambridge in England and of 
Franeker in Holland (this closed in 1811) was soon 
discharged for cruelty to an assistant and for one 
year (1639-40) the students dispersed to study 


*Old South Leaflets, Number 184. 
(64) 
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with individual ministers. Under Henry Dunster, 
a young minister who was a graduate of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and became president of Har- 
vard in 1640, the standards and discipline of Oxford 
and Cambridge were adopted. The first class gradu- 
ated B.A. 1642. Only three years study for the 
Bachelor’s and three more for the Master’s degree 
were required until 1654 when the tradition of a 
seven years art course was adopted. 

The legislature in 1650 incorporated the presi- 
dent, treasurer and tutors as the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College; this corporation which 
was self-perpetuating and still exists was given full 
control over college property and discipline, subject 
to a veto of the Board of Overseers composed of 
magistrates and ministers. None but art degrees 
were granted until 1692 and only a few divinity de- 
grees after that until the nineteenth century. Har- 
vard was an arts college of English university 
standards. 

The seven liberal arts, the old trivium and quad- 
rivium, somewhat modified because of the develop- 
ment of knowledge, formed the basis of the cur- 
riculum. During the first two years the principal 
subjects were logic, rhetoric, grammar, though a 
certain limited amount of the classics was added. 
During the last two years the three philosophies, 
mental, moral and natural with mathematics con- 
stituted the principal occupation of the students. 

The college was founded principally for the edu- 
cation of ministers of the Gospel and magistrates 
or political officials, and an even more important 
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element in education than the seven liberal arts as 
outlined above was the cultivation of religion. This 
first colonial college in America affords a striking 
picture of the educational influences that were at 
work for the training of mind and character during 
the colonial period. The education afforded for stu- 
dents was well calculated to bring out the best that 
was in them and it is to that education enforced as 
it was by strict discipline that we owe the develop- 
ment of the principles of civic conduct on which our 
republic is founded. Harvard was a leader not only © 
in time but in prestige and her graduates of those 
early days meant very much for the development of 
thought not only in Massachusetts and throughout 
New England but all over the English colonies. 
The attraction of the colonies for college men at 
this time in spite of the difficulties that they had to 
face in a country where pioneering was still the 
order of the day will be best understood from the 
fact that 130 men, representatives of almost every 
college at Cambridge, as well as the Oxford col- 
leges and Trinity College, Dublin, emigrated to 
Massachusetts before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. These men were zealous that the educa- 
tion of the mother country should be continued in 
the colonies and undoubtedly their presence at the 
Commencements and their personal participation in 
the disputations or Public Acts served to preserve 
and consecrate the old traditions in education. Some 
of them undoubtedly had studied under professors 
who disagreed at least in minor points with some 
of the propositions that were presented for argu- 
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mentation, and for the honor of their colleges at 
home in the mother country and their teachers they 
would be anxious to bring out these points in the 
disputations. Most of them were definitely de- 
termined to continue in the New World the cus- 
toms and traditions so firmly fixed in the colleges 
of the Old World. 

That was the principal reason why from the very 
beginning though paper was expensive and printing 
costly these broadsides with the theses printed in 
Latin were issued and indeed continued to be is- 
sued until well on in the nineteenth century. The 
expense involved—for they were paid for by the 
graduates—made the number printed for each oc- 
casion very limited and probably most of those dis- 
tributed were taken home with them by the college 
graduates and the visiting clergy, so that compara- 
tively few were left for the archives of the colleges; 
hence their rarity at the present time. It is only in 
recent years by the help of photostats—Dr. Osler 
in his own very thoughtful way sent a dozen of the 
Harvard theses for the earlier years from the 
Hunter Museum in Glasgow where they had been 
preserved by that faithful collector of things educa- 
tional, William Hunter—that Harvard’s supply of 
extant theses has reached a respectable number and 
even yet only very few are known from the seven- 
teenth century though after that examples of most 
of the theses have been preserved. 

In spite of the comparatively large number of 
clergymen who were graduates of English univer- 
sities, it would seem as though the printing of the 
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thesis broadsides for distribution would be scarcely 
more than a conventional gesture since so few 
among them would be likely to think of taking part 
in a disputation in Latin. That would certainly be 
the case in our time and only a very rare academic 
visitor would be likely to intervene in the disputa- 
tion. It must not be forgotten, however, that all of 
these many clergymen had been trained in the dis- 
putation method, they had taken part in them dozens 
of times, the formularies were always the same, the 
terms employed thoroughly understood, so that tak- 
ing part in the disputation would be a pleasant rem- 
iniscence of college life not so very different from 
the experience of returned alumni taking part in 
various games in memory of their sports at college. 

Professor Arthur O. Norton in his article on Har- 
vard College in The Commonwealth History of 
Massachusetts points out that out of fifteen clergy- 
men of five towns in Massachusetts thirteen were 
graduates of Cambridge and two of Oxford. About 
the time of the foundation of Harvard College 
actually one person in every two hundred in Massa- 
chusetts was a college graduate. Some of these men 
at least would surely welcome the opportunity to 
revive college memories by taking part in the dispu- 
tation. 

Fortunately there has been preserved for us in a 
little volume with the title New England’s First 
Fruits an exact account of the college curriculum 
from the very beginning. This little work was pub- 
lished as a sort of advertising booklet with regard 
to the settlement in New England. The colony sadly 
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needed aid from the mother country and this means 
of providing information for those who were inter- 
ested or might be interested in Massachusetts was 
chosen very much as would be the issue of a pro- 
moter’s prospectus in our day. The colonial au- 
thorities wanted to tell English people, benefactors 
past or prospective, how much of good their bene- 
factions actually accomplished, either through the 
conversion and civilization of the Indians or 
through the great good work that was being 
accomplished in the college which had been founded 
some four years before and had already graduated 
its first group of Bachelors of Arts.’ 

The writer or writers of New England’s Furst 
Fruits endeavored to give just as roseate a picture 
as possible of conditions as they existed in the 
colony and especially of the successful initiation of 
the college. Some of the realities probably did not 
approach the ideals that they were striving to se- 


* The title page of the book serves to show its purposes: 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
FIRST FRUITS 
In Respect 


Conversion of some 
First of the Conviction of divers } of the Indians 
Preparation of Sundry 


2 Of the progresse of Learning in the Colledge at Cambridge in 
Massachusetts Bay 
With Divers other special Matters concerning that Countrey 
Published by the instant request of sundry friends who desire to be 
satisfied in these points by many New England Men who are here 
present and were eye or eare witnesses of the same. 

London, 1643. 
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cure. However this may be, the account of the 
early days of the college enables us to understand 
what they were aiming at and what they hoped to 
accomplish. Their one idea was to have a college in 
New England as nearly like the colleges in the 
mother country as possible. They were manifestly 
endeavoring to create the impression that already 
the students at the college in New England were 
being afforded opportunities for education equiva- 
lent or very nearly so to those which they might be 
securing in the English colleges and universities. 
The success of their efforts was recognized by the 
European sister institutions, for no less than nine 
Harvard graduates were incorporated ad eundem 
gradum in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge 1648-1669, and several others who did not 
graduate were granted advanced standing at the 
same university. 

The First Fruits chronicles the first Commence- 
ment at length in a document which was quasi of- 
ficial : 

“The manner of the late Commencement in a 
letter sent over from the Governor and diverse of 
the Ministers, their own words these: 

“The Students of the first Classes that have been 
these foure yeares trained up in University Learn- 
ing (for their ripening in the knowledge of the 
Tongues and Arts) and are approved for their man- 
ners as they have kept their publick Acts in former 
years, ourselves being present at them; so have they 
lately kept two solemne Acts for their Commence- 
ment, when the Governor, Magistrates and the Min- 
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isters from all parts with all sorts of Scholars and 
others in great numbers were present and did heer 
their Exercises; which were Latine and Greeke ora- 
tions and declamations and Hebrew Analysis, gram- 
matical, logical and rhetorical of the Psalms. And 
their Answers and Disputations in Logicall, Ethi- 
call, Physicall and Metaphysicall Questions; and 
were found worthy of the first degree (commonly 
called Bachelour) pro more academiarum in Anglia 
[after the fashion of colleges in England]; Being 
first presented by the President to the Magistrates 
and Ministers and by him upon their approbation 
solemnly admitted into the same degree and a Booke 
of Arts delivered unto each of their hands and 
power given them to read Lectures in the Hall upon 
any of the Arts when they shall be thereunto called 
and at liberty of studying in the library. 

“All things in the college are at. present like to 
proceed even as we can wish, may it but please the 
Lord to go on with his blessing in Christ and stir 
up the hearts of his faithful and Able Servants in 
our own Native Country and here (as he hath grac- 
ciously begun) to advance this Honourable and 
most hopeful worke the beginning whereof and 
progress hitherto (generally) doe fill our hearts 
with comfort and raise them up to such expectations 
of the Lord’s goodness for hereafter for the good 
of posterity and the Churches of Christ Jesus.” 

The only contemporary copy extant of the theses 
broadsides of this first Commencement is preserved 
for us in New England’s First Fruits. The 
formal dedication of the theses to the governor and 
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74. EDUCATION OF FOUNDING FATHERS 


all the prominent officials of the colony as well as 
to the most prominent ministers of the churches 
precedes the theses and the general makeup of the 
thesis sheets was to continue in very much the same 
form for over a hundred and fifty years. The theses 
were divided under two general heads, the philo- 
logical and the philosophical theses. Under the 
philological were the three groups of grammatical, 
rhetorical and logical theses. Under the philo- 
sophical theses came ethics, physics and meta- 
physics. Only a glance at these theses is needed for 
anyone familiar with the subject to realize that they 
are exactly the old Scholastic theses. Here in the 
first thesis under logic is to be found: Umiversalia 
non sunt extra intellectum, “Universals (universal 
ideas) have no existence outside the mind.” The 
old medieval problem of universals was still being 
discussed. Number seven under logic is typically 
Scholastic in mode and content: Sublato relato tol- 
litur correlatum. ‘When one of two correlatives is 
taken away the other correlative falls out.” It takes 
a good many words in English to say as much as the 
four Latin words of the thesis. No wonder the 
Scholastic Latin is sometimes said to have been a 
sort of shorthand in its power to express much with 
few sounds. 

Curiously enough under the rubric Physicas there 
are some theses which serve to indicate that the old 
Scholastic metaphysics was still in honor. Number 
5 runs: Forma est principium individuationis, 
“Form is the principle of individuation.” This 
harks back to the Scholastic teaching that matter 
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and form is the explanation of the composition of 
matter. This proposition was a direct heritage from 
the Middle Ages. Number 7 ran: Ex meris acci- 
dentibus non fit substantia, “Out of mere accidents 
substance is not constituted.”” Number 14: Anima 
non fit ex traduce, ““The soul does not come into ex- 
istence from the physical contribution of the par- 
ents.” 

Under the rubric Metaphysicas there are the four 
Scholastic propositions: 1, Omne ens est bonum, 
“Every being is good’; 2, Omne creatum est con- 
cretum, “Every thing created is concrete”; 3, 
Ouicquid aeternum idem et immensum, “Whatever 
is eternal the same is also incommensurable”; 4, 
Bonum metaphysicum non suscipit gradus, ‘“Meta- 
physical good does not admit of degrees.” 

This represents the introduction of Scholastic 
philosophy in the curriculum of the first college in 
this country. Only a little consultation of historical 
documents that are now easy to reach is needed to 
demonstrate that all the other colonial colleges fol- 
lowed the lead of Harvard in this regard as Har- 
vard had followed the English, Scotch and Irish 
universities. 

The conditions for admission to Harvard as out- 
lined in New England’s First Fruits indicate 
what we would consider rather advanced scholar- 
ship for boys of sixteen or less and there are many 
who are inclined to think that the standards sug- 
gested represented ideals rather than actualities. 
There is no lack of definiteness as to the conditions 
required : 
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“When any Scholar is able to understand Tully 
(Marcus Tullius Cicero) or such like Classical 
Latine Author ex tempore and make and speake 
true Latine in Verse and Prose suo ut aiunt Marte 
(on his own hook, as they say); And decline per- 
fectly the Paradigms of Nounes and Verbes in the 
Greek tongue: Let him then and not before be cap- 
able of admission into the college.”’ 


That this set of requirements was not merely 
the unofficial announcement of an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of colony scholarship made for advertising 
purposes is clear from the Reverend Cotton Math- 
er’s setting forth of the admission requirements to 
the college: 

“When scholars had so far profited at the gram- 
mar school that they could read any classical author 
into English and readily make and speak true Latin 
and write it in verse as well as prose and perfectly 
decline the paradigms of nouns and verbs in the 
Greek tongue, they were judged capable of admis- 
sion to Harvard College.” 

New England’s First Fruits tells the arrange- 
ment of studies at Harvard when the course was 
completed to the point of graduating the first class. 
This makes it clear that the disputations were con- 
sidered to be of primary importance: 

“The times and order of their studies unless ex- 
perience shall show cause to alter. 

“The second and third day of the week (Monday 
and Tuesday) read lectures as followeth [the word 
read is used in the old-fashioned sense of an actor 
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reading his lines or a Reader at an English uni- 
versity teaching his class]: 

eS lorstherinsteyeare at eront ofthe, clock in) the 
morning Logick the first three quarters, Physicks 
the last quarter. 

“To the second yeare at the ninth hour Ethicks 
and Politicks at convenient distance of time. 

“To the third yeare at the tenth hour Arithme- 
tick and Geometry the three first quarters, As- 
tronomy the last. 

“After noone. 

“The first yeare disputes at the second hour. 

“The second yeare at the third hour. 

“The third yeare at the fourth every one in his 
Art.” 

How intent the Puritan fathers of the early days 
were on securing advanced up-to-date education for 
the first rising generations here in America in their 
new college is very well illustrated by one well 
known incident. Cotton Mather in The History 
of Harvard College which is one of the Old South 
Leaflets (No. 184) tells that Comenius was invited 
by Governor Winthrop (second) “to illuminate the 
college and country in the quality of president of 
Harvard.” At this time Comenius was looked upon 
as one of the greatest educational reformers of the 
day, a man whose work for education in Protestant 
countries was considered to be the most outstand- 
ing of the time. This was in the early ’40’s of the 
seventeenth century and about the same time Co- 
menius received an invitation from the chancellor 
of Sweden, Axel Oxenstjern, to suggest reforms in 
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the educational system of that country. It is easy 
to understand that Comenius preferred to accept 
this invitation, for Sweden was then one of the im- 
portant countries in Europe, rather than the one 
from the authorities in New England which would 
have required him to take the long and dangerous 
journey across the Atlantic. The issuance of the 
invitation, however, shows that the Puritans were 
resolved to secure the best or at least the best known 
of the educators of that day for their college. 


Harvard’s experience with its first two presidents 
was not happy. The first one, as was said, to occupy 
the position was Mr. Nathaniel Eaton who began 
the erection of the first building and was asked to 
resign before its completion. Cotton Mather said of 
him that he was “a blade who marvelously deceived 
the expectations of good men concerning him’’ 
though he frankly confesses that “he was a rare 
scholar himself and he made many more such.” 
He had been the head of a school noted for the suc- 
cess of its pupils. 


He was succeeded August 27, 1640 by Reverend 
Henry Dunster who came over from England by 
invitation to take the presidency which he occupied 
for some fifteen years to the satisfaction of all until 
he began to dabble in theology. He was removed 
for teaching that infant baptism was not necessary 
to salvation. This doctrine offended the Calvinists. 
The incident serves to show how important re- 
ligious teaching was considered to be at that time 
and how strict the General Court was with regard 
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to doctrinal questions in the teaching of professors 
whenever they touched upon religious subjects. 

The curriculum at Harvard itself is amply re- 
vealed by the theses which the students in Cotton 
Mather’s phrase “had to defend manfully” on Com- 
mencement day before their degree of Bachelor of 
Arts would be conferred on them. These theses had 
been the subject of demonstration by the various 
professors during the year and had been seriously 
discussed, demonstrated, and objected to or de- 
fended by the students during their weekly disputa- 
tions presided over as a rule by the president. It is 
easy to understand that under the circumstances the 
definite significance of these propositions was 
brought home profoundly, at least to the more in- 
tellectual students in the class. Even the laggards, 
however, must have had these moral truths deeply 
engraved on mind and memory as the result of the 
repetition of them under varying conditions. Every- 
thing contributed to make the old Scholastic phil- 
osophy and especially its metaphysics and ethics the 
most important element in educational life during 
the last two years of their college course. Those of 
us who were subjected to this training at the Cath- 
olic colleges in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury know what a profound impression we received 
of the propositions with which we had been oc- 
cupied during the last college year. 

Fifty years later (1693) the Harvard theses 
were substantially the same in form and content 
though there were more categories in which they 
were assembled and twice as many theses were 
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listed. The propositions were gathered by the dozen 
or score under seven different categories. They 
were Technologicae, Logicae, Grammaticae, Rhet- 
oricae, Mathematicae, Physicae, Ethicae. The cat- 
egory Technologicae is of special interest because it 
replaces Metaphysicae of the earlier sets of theses. 
Perhaps the word Metaphysicae was coming some- 
what into disrepute. The title made very little 
change in the content of the category and the sig- 
nificance of the theses. Among the Theses Techno- 
logicae is to be found, Quicquid est est positive 
bonum, ““Whatever is is positively good.” This is 
only a modification in words of the proposition, 
Omne ens est bonum, “Every being is good.”’ Some 
of the metaphysical theses were distributed under 
other categories. Under Theses Logicae in 1693 I 
note the old Scholastic aphorism: Forma non in- 
format materiam sed totum compositum, “Form 
does not inform matter but the whole compound.” 
This particular proposition was printed in capitals 
with an index to indicate that it is one of the im- 
portant theses which was to be demonstrated - by 
one of the “Commencers” and which he was to de- 
fend, a warning perhaps to others to be prepared 
particularly with regard to this proposition. 

The ethical theses are particularly interesting 
and all of them date back to the Scholastics. Some 
of them seem very old-fashioned at the present 
time. Number two runs: Actio wirtutis habitum 
antecellit, “The action of virtue surpasses habit’ 
[what is done from a virtuous motive deserves 
more merit than an action that is the result of 
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habit]. Number four runs: Voluntas est formaliter 
libera, ““Vhe willis formally free.”* Number five is: 
Prudentia virtutum difficilima, “Prudence is the 
most difficult of virtues.”’ Number seven runs: 
Justitia mater ommum virtutum, “Justice is the 
mother of all virtues.’”’ Number eight is a very 
surprising proposition from the point of view of 
our day at least: Mors potius subeunda quam aliquid 
culpae perpetrandum, “Death is rather to be under- 
gone than any sin perpetrated.” Number nine is 
medievally casuistical: Non injuste agit nist qui 
libens agit, ““No one acts unjustly unless he acts 
willingly.” Number ten is, Mentiri potest qui 
verum dicit, “A man may lie and yet tell the truth.” 
According to the old Scholastics a lie was a dis- 
agreement not between speech and the actuality but 
speech and the persuasion of the speaker. You 
might tell the truth but if you thought you were de- 
ceiving thereby you were actually telling a lie. 
During the next hundred years [the eighteenth 
century| the theses at Harvard do not change ma- 
*Our secular colleges almost if not quite without exception re- 
jected this teaching of free will in our generation and substituted for 
it determinism but there has been a strong reaction against this teach- 
ing in recent years and susprisingly enough it has come most em- 
phatically from the physicists. Sir James Jeans in The Mysterious 
Universe (New York, 1930), 31 says: “The picture of the universe 
presented by the new physics contains more room than did the 
old mechanical picture, for life and consciousness to exist within 
the picture itself, together with the attributes which we commonly 
associate with them, such as. free will and the capacity to make the 
universe in some small degree different by our presence. . . . Today 


science has no longer any unanswerable arguments to bring against 
our innate conviction of free will.” 
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terially and the method of teaching philosophy 
syllogistically and by disputation continues faith- 
fully to be maintained. As we shall see in the story 
of each of the colonial colleges very special em- 
phasis was placed on the necessity for carrying on 
the disputations so that they would prove as val- 
uable as possible for the students. The president 
himself was supposed to preside at them as a rule 
and usually he taught the subjects, metaphysics and 
ethics, which constituted the principal sources of 
the theses which had to be defended. Harvard con- 
tinued to present these theses every year—except 
certain years when there were no graduates or dur- 
ing the early years of the Revolution when the 
college was not functioning—until well on in the 
nineteenth century. 

These theses, then, constitute an extremely im- 
portant index of the education of the college grad- 
uates of that time. During the twenty-five years 
immediately preceding the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the men who were to play the largest rdle 
in the securing of freedom from the mother country 
in the organization of government of the people, by 
the people and for the people after the Revolution 
were being educated to powers of thinking by 
means of these theses as they were brought home to 
the minds of young collegians through the dispu- 
tations. 

When the Revolution was actually in progress 
the teaching of politics at Harvard took on a very 
decided character of opposition to monarchy and an 
insistence on the principles of democracy. For in- 
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stance, under the rubric Theses Politicae in 1778, 
we have the following definition and theses: 

1. Politics treats of the external but above all the 
internal administration of government. 

2. The right or authority of the highest civil 
magistrate always springs from the people; there- 
fore 

3. The highest civil magistrate has not the right 
of exercising any authority which is not given to 
him by the people. 

4, Man having no right to end his own life can- 
not confer that right on the legislature; therefore 

5. No civil magistrate has the authority unless 
for nefarious homicide of taking away a man’s life. 

6. A sure penalty that is less severe is to be pre- 
ferred to an uncertain penalty which may be more 
severe. 

7. The highest civil authority invading the right 
of the people destroys the bonds of faith in gov- 
ernment. 

8. The loyalty owed to the highest authority can 
be lawfully alienated; therefore 

9. Democracy can be maintained only by the 
courage of the people. 

10. Only by the bravery of the patricians can an 
aristocracy be maintained. 

11. Ina monarchy honor is the chief source from 
which forces are to be secured. 

12. The state of man under despotic government 
is like to the state of the beasts and consists of an 
instinct, obsequiousness and submission to punish- 
ment. | 
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13. Luxury by reason of the inequality of pos- 
sessions is increased in a kingdom and when luxury 
gains ground in a kingdom its military potency is 
diminished. 

How well Harvard was thought to be fulfilling 
the purposes of its foundation is to be found ex- 
pressed in some of the pronouncements made by the 
educational authorities in recalling the achieve- 
ments of which they felt most proud. In the new 
articles issued in 1/80 at a time when the approach- 
ing independence of the colonies was probably felt 
to be the most important event in the future of 
America, the Board of Overseers said of their 
“university,” using that word for the first time: 
“Many persons of great eminence have by the 
blessing of God been initiated in those arts and 
sciences which qualify them for public employment 
both in Church and State.” This was what Har- 
vard was particularly proud of and the authorities 
did not hesitate to express their pride yet humbly 
attributed their success to the blessing of God. The 
charter of the original Harvard College proclaims 
the aim of the institution to be, “for the advance- 
ment of all good literature, arts and sciences,” but 
even above these was placed for nearly a hundred 
and fifty years after the original foundation the 
cultivation of religion. 

The Theses Theologicae as is illustrated very well 
by the propositions that come under this rubric at 
Harvard in various years were not merely for 
theological students but represented natural theol- 
ogy, that is the knowledge of the Deity which every 
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Christian was supposed to have in order to know 
the reasons for the faith that was in him. For in- 
stance, in 1/69 there were these theses and defini- 
tions: 

1. Theology treats of the knowledge of God and 
of all things pertaining to eternal felicity. 

2. The authority of the evangelical revelations 
is supported by the testimonies of pagan writers. 

3. A miracle in itself is credible. 

4, The apostles in propagating the Gospel were 
not at all influenced by the expectation of the goods 
of this life; therefore 

5. They were not impostors. 

6. In all matters reasonableness marked the 
apostles; therefore 

7. They were not fanatics. 

8. Human reason alone does not suffice to ex- 
plain how the true religion was introduced and built 
up so firmly in the world; therefore 

9. There was need of divine revelation for 
Christianity. | 

10, The principles of religion are in harmony 
with human nature and with reason alone as a 
leader would never have been accepted; therefore 

11. The clarity of method of the writers of 
today and the rightness of their sentiments in treat- 
ing of natural religion arises to the greatest extent 
from divine revelation. 

12. There are no relatives in the world to come 
[that is “in heaven we shall not know our own,” a 
proposition that was much disputed among the 
Scholastic philosophers and theologians]. 
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The last set of theses at Harvard which are defi- 
nitely Scholastic in character, for after that date 
there was a modification in the Public Act and the 
disputation ceased to have the place it had before, is 
that for 1810. There were sixty-three graduates 
that year. The name of a graduate is placed below 
each set of theses as if he were particularly ex- 
pected to defend this series of propositions. Al- 
together the thesis broadsheet has 6 Theses Tech- 
nologicae; 17 Theses Grammaticae; 17 Theses 
Rhetoricae; 13 Theses Logicae; 26 Theses Meta- 
physicae; 23 Theses Ethicae; 21 Theses Politicae; 
20 Theses Theologicae; 22 Theses Mathematicae; 
and 27 Theses Physicae et Astronomicae. The old 
trivium and quadrivium went out in a blaze of 
glory, then. The Theses Ethicae of that year (1810) 
are perhaps the most interesting. They begin with 
the definition (See illustration pages 294, 295): 

Ethics is the science which treats everything per- 
taining to (mores) manners and morals. 

1. Moral precepts are deduced only from the will 
of God. 

2. The precepts which are called the laws of 
nature reason unfolds to mankind. 

3. Wisdom consists in the recognition of the pre- 
cepts pertaining to morals; virtue consists in their 
assiduous observation. 

4. The difference between good and evil, virtue 
and vice, set up by God is immutable; because it is 
founded on the nature of things. 

5. The expectation of reward or punishment 
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connected with the command of God is absolutely 
necessary for moral obligation. 

6. God demands the actions which beget happi- 
ness; He prohibits those which bring misery. 

7. Therefore when concerning any action there 
is question of knowing the will of God by the light 
of nature the investigation must determine whether 
that action seems to be connected with the increas- 
ing of general happiness or the lessening of it. 

8. It is necessary that the will of God as a cri- 
terion be the test of the happiness of our actions. 

9. The divine laws concern especially thought; 
because on them our actions depend. | 

10. An action done for the sake of praise or re- 
ward ought not only to be good in itself but ought 
to be done from a just motive and out of reverence 
for the divine will. 

11. Anyone who omits a duty equally with one 
who violates a clear obligation is to be considered 
a criminal (omission is as bad as commission). 

12. Men are accustomed to act more from habit 
than from thought. 

13. Therefore care must be taken that we mould 
ourselves to good morals by habit. 

14. The chief sources of virtue and happiness 
are the worship of God and the exercise of social 
feelings. 

15. The divine laws for the most part regard the 
actions which spring from the affections of the 
soul; therefore care must be taken that we make 
these affections obedient to reason. 
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16. In the accomplishment of all duties of benev- 
olence this must be particularly cared for that 
everyone whose need is the greatest shall receive 
the most help. 

17. Those crimes are less serious which happen 
suddenly through some perturbation of mind; than 
those which are premeditated and deliberated upon. 

18. Loyalty in the keeping of promises and pacts 
is particularly necessary in commerce and in social 
life. 

19. Promises and pacts which agree with the 
laws of nature are always to be observed and ful- 
filled. 

20. Promises which are forced from one by un- 
just violence or which were made because of de- 
ception need not be kept. 

21. Even if advantages should accrue to us from 
violating the law, greater disadvantages will surely 
come from the same source. 

22. Therefore it is not allowed to do evil that 
good may come from it. [Here is the thesis that 
was so much discussed during the Middle Ages and 
subsequently, “The end does not justify the means,” 
which the Jesuits were accused of teaching without 
the negative though as a matter of fact Harvard’s 
teaching was also that of all the Jesuit schools. ] 

23. To neglect the laws of nature is a crime that 
must be recognized; those who do this are worthy 
of punishment. 

The Theses Metaphysicae that year at Harvard 
(1810) were mainly devoted to what we would call 
psychology. This the definition shows very clearly: 
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Metaphysics is the science which unfolds the laws 
and principles of the mind [or soul]. 

1. The soul (anima) is one and simple and all 
its operations are modes of existence. 

2. In the soul are the intellect and the will of 
which the former judges and the latter impels to 
action. 

3. When external things are presented to our 
senses, we perceive the things themselves, not 
images nor forms of them. 

4. How external things are perceived we do not 
at all understand. [Nor do we yet. ] 


5. Perception does not depend on the will. 


6. Between perception and memory this espe- 
cially interests us that when we perceive any- 
thing we cannot doubt that that thing then existed 
and that the same thing was called back into the 
mind afterwards by memory as having once ex- 
isted. | 

7. Whatever we have seen or felt we can after- 
wards contemplate in the idea or conception of it. 

A little farther on among these Theses Meta- 
physicae at Harvard in 1810 there is a discussion of 
sleep as well as of dreams and certain very interest- 
ing reflections with regard to memory. The theses 
run: 

24. Voluntary actions from frequent repetition 
seem not to be voluntary; for we are not conscious 
that we are willing. 

25. That we ourselves exist we know by intuition, 
demonstration shows us the existence of God and 
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the senses bear testimony to the existence of every- 
thing else. 

The twenty-one Theses Politicae at Harvard in 
1810 discuss a great many political problems. Most 
of these are concerned with broad general principles 
meant to enable students later on in life to judge for 
themselves in difficult cases. The first proposition 
runs: 

In this science wise men have very different 
modes of reasoning; some found the science on the 
rights of men, others make utility the rule. [Util- 
itarianism under the influence of Bentham was 1n- 
vading English philosophy. | 

The last of the theses in politics shows that the 
Fathers had no delusions as to immediate human 
perfectibility by mere law: 

Therefore, as long as envy, ambition and pride 
remain in the human race and are combined with 
its very nature; so long there will be need, in spite 
of the weaknesses of men, of authority to suppress 
them; until that can be accomplished the golden age 
pictured for us by the politicians in a republic will 
only be found in dreams. 

The students of the seventeenth century were re- 
quired to keep a Commonplace Book which was 
often examined by their tutor or the dean of the 
college. This Commonplace Book was supposed to 
contain four kinds of exercises: first, there were 
notes of important passages in the student’s gen- 
eral reading; second, notes on sermons which they 
had heard particularly in the college chapel; third, 
notes with regard to disputations that they took 
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part in; fourth, there was a disquisition which had 
to be written by those who had the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts in preparation for their Master of Arts 
promotion. The Commonplace Book of the poet 
Milton has been published to show how seriously he 
took his academic obligation. All four types of 
notes in the Commonplace Book were required at 
Harvard, so that the old tradition in the matter was 
transferred to the colonies in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and continued to be maintained as a method of 
education until well after the Revolution at least. 


If required hours of study were sufficient to 
effect rapid and sure advance in education, then 
surely the Harvard students must have attained 
that purpose. Harvard followed closely the disci- 
pline and curriculum of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, the Alma Mater of John Harvard, and that 
schedule was rather demanding. More than twelve 
hours every day were given to intellectual work. 
Abbé Dimnet in his Art of Thinking’ calls attention 
to the fact that French schoolboys are expected to 
give nearly as much time as that even yet to their 
class work and studies and that the daily schedule 
of an American schoolboy would seem almost a 
holiday for the French. 


College discipline was maintained very rigorously 
until well on toward the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Here is a striking example from the Har- 
vard revised code of 1734 of the disciplinary reg- 
ulations for the observance of the Sabbath: 


*New York, 1929. 
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‘All the scholars shall at sunset on the evening 
preceding the Lord’s Day retire to their chambers 
and not unnecessarily leave them and all disorders 
of the said evening shall be punished as violations 
of the Sabbath hour and every scholar on the Lord’s 
Day shall carefully apply himself to the duties of 
religion and piety.” 

According to the older code there was a fine of 
ten shillings (that would be at least the equivalent 
of $10.00 in our values) “for walking abroad idly 
on the Sabbath.” 

They were very emphatic in their insistence on 
piety among the students and particularly on the 
recognition of the fact that while they were cul- 
tivating knowledge during their college course it 
was extremely important to realize that the knowl- 
edge of God was more valuable than anything else: 

“Let every student be plainly instructed and 
earnestly pressed to consider well that the main end 
of his life and studies is to know God and Jesus 
Christ which is eternal life. (John xvii, 3). And 
therefore lay Christ in the bottome as the only foun- 
dation of all sound Knowledge and Learning.” 
With this before us it is easier to understand Har- 
vard’s motto, Christo et Ecclesiae (For Christ and 
the Church). 

Discipline was looked upon as an extremely im- 
portant feature of college life in those early days. 
Physical punishment was not only in vogue but was 
invoked rather frequently, indeed the man who as 
we have said was elected the first president of Har- 
vard was deposed before fulfilling many of the 
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executive duties because he inflicted exaggerated 
physical punishment on one of his ushers. That did 
not lead to the abrogation of the tradition of phys- 
ical punishment, however, and it must not be for- 
gotten that this tradition still obtains in the English 
public schools and that though it is in the hands of 
the alumni of those schools to ask for its elimination 
they have never done so. The reason is because they 
have the feeling that under certain circumstances 
physical punishment is the only thing that would 
bring a boy in his adolescent years to his senses and 
make him realize that he is violating statutes that 
must be kept inviolate. 

The Harvard statute with regard to discipline 
ran: “If any Schollar should be found to trans- 
gresse any of the Lawes of God or the Schoole after 
twice Admonition he shall be lyable if not adultus 
(grown up) to correction. If adultus his name 
shall be given up to the Overseers of the Colledge 
that he may be admonished at the public monethly 
~Act.’ : 
Some idea of the very careful solicitude with 
which the students were regarded so as to be sure 
that they would be the seed of a godly ministry and 
not be guilty of giving bad example in any way may 
be obtained from a petition signed by a number of 
prominent Puritans asking the Harvard college au- 
thorities to put an end to what seemed to the peti- 
tioners a serious abuse among the students. A letter 
of solicitation for funds for the university but with 
the postscript that the college authorities would be 
very glad to have suggestions or criticisms with re- 
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gard to the carrying on of the school and the be- 
havior of the students, was sent out rather widely. 
Some of the recipients took the letter quite seriously 
and proceeded to suggest one change at least that 
they thought ought to be made in the mores or cus- 
toms of the students. 

They called attention to “an evyl (as it ap- 
peareth to us) in the education of youth at the col- 
lege and that is that they are brought up in such 
pride as doth in no wayes become such as are 
brought up for the holy service of the Lord either in 
the magistracy or ministry especially, and in par- 
ticular in their long haire which lust first took head 
and break out at the colledg so far as we under- 
stand and remember and now it is got into our pul- 
pets to be the great grief and offense of many godly 
hearts in the country.” 

Among the signers to the petition was John Eliot, 
the Indian missionary, to whom we owe the trans- 
lation of the Bible into one of the Indian languages. 
This was one of the earliest books printed in this 
country and is a striking testimony to the zeal and 
ardor of the missionary spirit of the time. Eliot 
while a zealous scholarly man seems to have had 
very little tact, for he is said to have preached this 
doctrine of the sinfulness of long hair to his Indian 
converts. 

The attitude of Harvard toward the Revolution 
and the fervent patriotism which animated the 
executive department of the college is strikingly 
illustrated by the method employed for dating the 
theses for the first year of the Revolution after the 
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Declaration of Independence. The theses for 1776 
at Harvard are dated: Anno Salutis 1776 annoque 
ret publicae Americae primo, “The year of salva- 
tion 1776 and the first year of the American re- 
public.” This was nearly a score of years before the 
French Republic established the custom of dating 
from its foundation and there seems to be no doubt 
that the French modification of the calendar year 
was made in imitation of what had been done in this 
country and especially at Harvard. The preceding 
years, 1774 and 1775, no Commencements were 
held because Cambridge was the principal seat of 
the Revolutionary disturbances so far as the Amer- 
icans were concerned and until the evacuation of 
Boston by the British, March 17, 1776, there was 
too much civic unrest to permit of carrying on 
academic work successfully. Within a few months 
after the British evacuation the college authorities 
went on with their educational work and the Com- 
mencement was held that year and the high hopes 
of the patriots proclaimed on the thesis broadside 
that this was the beginning of a new era in human 
history in a new country based on new principles. 
It is surprising to look back now and note how 
few were the students who went to Harvard until 
after the Revolution. In spite of this, or perhaps 
because of it, Harvard graduates had a deep and 
lasting influence not only in New England but all 
over the country. They were leaders in the move- 
ment for democratic government that would pro- 
vide rule of the people, by the people and for the 
people. Comparatively few in numbers, they were 
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not meager in the influence which they exerted, but 
on the contrary every one of them counted for a 
host in himself in the organization and definite es- 
tablishment of the nation. 

President Eliot’ said of the attendance at Har- 
vard in the early days: “The original Harvard Col- 
lege was wonderfully small—a little group of tutors 
and students. If you look over the Quinquennial 
Catalogue in which the successive graduates of 
Harvard are recorded, you will find that no class 
numbered 10 until 1659 [that is for more than 
twenty years], that no class reached 20 until 1690 
and 1695 [that is for more than fifty years], each 
of which numbered 22, and that the college was 
over eighty years old before it graduated in 1720 a 
class numbering 40 or more, and that even this hap- 
pened only twice down to 1762. The class that con- 
tained Samuel Adams and Samuel Langdon num- 
bered only 22 at graduation.” 

This handful of educated men, trained in the old 
Scholastic way, taught principles rather than facts, 
disciplined by old-fashioned methods, drilled in 
thinking rather than in memorization, impressed 
themselves very deeply on their generation. We 
had not come as yet to the time when men felt that 
one man’s opinion was as good as another’s or that 
because a man knew a great deal about one thing 
his opinion must be worth while with regard to 
other things. There was respect for education es- 
pecially when its results were exhibited as force- 
fully as in that pre-Revolutionary period. The 

* Harvard Memories (Harvard University Press, 1923) 34. 
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names of many of these graduates of Harvard have 
become household words ever since and they emi- 
nently deserve the distinction that came to them. 
Jefferson at William and Mary, as we shall see, was 
so deeply impressed by his professor of ethics that 
he was quite willing to declare that his destiny had 
been changed through the influence exerted on him 
by the president of the college. And Jefferson was 
one of the great men of that time. 

This same thing must have been true in a good 
many cases in the other colleges. Harvard is a 
striking example of that. The old-fashioned cur- 
riculum taken for the greater part straight out of 
the heart of the medieval universities set men to 
thinking deeply over the truths of Christianity as 
applied to conduct and supplied them with the defi- 
nite principles that made for personal ethical devel- 
opment and cultivated that civic virtue which led 
men to consider their brother citizens and their 
advantages quite as well as their own. Christ’s well 
known expression, often supposed to be impossible 
of literal application, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” was exemplified quite literally in the 
lives of the group of men who together made the 
sacrifices that were necessary to secure for us in 
this country the independence from Great Britain 
and the form of government that we possess. These 
men had been trained in accord with Scriptural and 
Scholastic principles and they had the reasons for 
the faith that was in them and their lives were fash- 
ioned to exemplify them. 


CHAPTER III 
THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


At the College of William and Mary founded in 
Williamsburg, Va., (1693) under the patronage of 
King William and Queen Mary of England who 
donated out of the royal privy purse a substantial 
sum for its foundation, the organizers faced the 
larger problem of establishing higher education in 
continuous sequence from the preparatory school 
to what we would call the graduate (divinity) 
school. The Virginia college authorities did not, 
like Harvard founded more than half a century 
before, have the advantage of drawing their college 
students from well established Latin schools in 
which an intensive preliminary training in Latin 
was given, so that the boys came up to college ready 
even to talk Latin in their classes. Except in the 
case of those who had private tutors, and fortu- 
nately in the aristocratic social conditions of the 
South there were a number of these, the educational 
authorities had to provide for this preparatory 
school work in connection with the college. As or- 
ganized, their grammar school corresponded rather 
closely to the Latin schools in New England and 
the schoolmaster was “‘one of Six Masters of whom 
with the present scholars the college consists.” 

According to the statutes of the combined insti- 
tution, “In this grammar school let the Latin and 

(98) 
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Greek tongues be well taught. We assign four years 
to the Latin and two to the Greek.” The school 
founders were manifestly dominated by the idea 
that their teaching should accord with that of the 
English schools of the time, hence the direction of 
the statutes: “As for rudiments and grammars 
and the classic authors of each tongue, let them 
teach the same books which by law or custom are 
used in the schools of England.” 

They were particularly careful about orthodoxy 
in matters of religion at William and Mary where 
the college was under the aegis of the Episcopal 
Church of England. They were even more solici- 
tous for the suppression of any influences that might 
incline youth at an impressionable age to immor- 
ality, so the statutes decreed: “Let the master take 
special care that if the Author is never so well ap- 
proved on other Accounts, he teach no such Part of 
him to his Scholars as insinuates anything against 
Religion or good Morals.” They were persuaded 
that there were many passages even in the best of 
classic authors that it would be just as well for 
pubescent youth not to be tantalized with. They 
would have been quite ready to reject the idea that 
innocence is ignorance and yet felt that what youth 
did not know did them no harm. 

While William and Mary received its charter 
directly from the Privy Council in England at the 
hands of the king in 1693, its first Commencement 
did not take place until 1700. It never had large 
numbers of students but it graduated, as we shall 
see, some of the most prominent men of the later 
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colonial and Revolutionary periods. Washington 
in later years was Chancellor of the college. He 
received his surveyor’s license from it in 1749. 
William and Mary greatly benefited by the leg- 
acy received from Robert Boyle, the Irish physicist 
(the father of chemistry and the brother of the 
great Earl of Cork, as he is described in Irish fash- 
ion). The fund left by his will was partly in- 
vested in the Brafferton estate in Yorkshire. The 
income from it was to be used for the education of 
Indians at Harvard and William and Mary. This 
continued to be a principal source of revenue for 
the college. It was lost by the Revolution but in 
those days men were willing to risk property and 
lose money for the sake of principle. 

Most of the students of William and Mary came 
from old Virginia families and had a social training 
above the average at that time in the colonies. 
There was none of the roughness that might be 
looked for in frontier people though doubtless there 
was some of the characteristic fieriness of temper 
of the southerners that had to be curbed, so that 
from the beginning special care was taken to secure 
good conduct among the students. The statute of pro- 
hibitions to prevent abuses of various kinds comes 
under the division of statutes drawn up for the 
Grammar School, and runs as follows: 

“Special care likewise must be taken of their 
Morals, that none of the Scholars presume to tell 
a Lie, or Curse or Swear, or to take or do any Thing 
Obscene, or Quarrel and Fight, or play at Cards or 
Dice, or set in to Drinking, or do any Thing else 
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that is contrary to good Manners. And that all 
such Faults may be so much the more easily de- 
tected, the Master shall chuse some of the most 
trusty Scholars both for Publick and Clandestine 
Observators, to give an Account of all such Trans- 
gressions, and according to the degrees of heynous- 
ness of the Crime, let the Discipline be used without 
Respect of Persons.”’ 

The custom of having monitors among the stu- 
dents was in accord with the customs of the Eng- 
lish public schools as was also the clandestine ob- 
servation, though that came to be deprecated dur- 
ing the reform of the schools in the early nineteenth 
century. 

It was a very definite requirement that students 
should be made familiar with conversational and 
colloquial Latin while in the grammar school, and 
the sort of books to be used for that purpose were 
named. The directions in this matter and the meth- 
ods of teaching insisted on here, enable us to under- 
stand just how these colonial Latin schools were 
able to succeed in having their pupils talk Latin at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen after four or five 
years of schooling: 

“And because nothing contributes so much to the 
Learning of Languages, as dayly Dialogues, and 
familiar Speaking together, in the Languages they 
are learning; let the Master therefore take Care 
that out of the Colloquies of Corderius and Eras- 
mus, and Others, who have employed their Labours 
this Way, the Scholars may learn aptly to express 
their Meaning to each other. And if there are any 
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sort of Plays or Diversions in Use among them, 
which are not to be found extant in any printed 
Books, let the Master compose and dictate to his 
Scholars Colloquies fit for such sorts of Plays, that 
they may learn at all Times to speak Latin in apt 
and proper Terms.” 

The same requirements were enforced in the pre- 
paratory schools generally so that the surprise at 
the speaking knowledge of Latin is lessened. The 
extent to which they proposed to make the pupils 
at the end of the grammar school course familiar 
with Latin as a preliminary to their college studies, 
is probably the most interesting phase of their high 
school work. They did not treat it, as came to be 
the custom later, as a dead language, but planned 
to make it of practical daily use in the classes. It 
was a required mode of expression in the various 
philosophic subjects during the college years. This 
would seem almost impossible to headmasters in the 
modern time but the school statutes relating to this 
subject make it very clear that this was their pur- 
pose and that it was lived up to. The pupils were 
supposed not only to have their class work in Latin 
but to use Latin exclusively for responsions in class 
and for disputation purposes in their training in 
mental philosophy. How far this purpose was real- 
ized and was not merely an ideal to be aimed at but 
not reached may be judged from the fact that they 
studied logic, grammar, rhetoric—the trivium, and 
then the qguadrivium of mental, moral and natural 
philosophies, that is metaphysics, ethics and physics 
as well as even mathematics in Latin, for all these 
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are presented in that language on the theses sheets 
which were distributed on Commencement day and 
represented the attainments which the students 
were supposed to have reached before graduation. 
The statutes of 1736 some forty years later leave 
it to the responsible teachers to determine how the 
education in logic, metaphysics and natural and 
moral philosophy and mathematics shall be carried 
on. The first paragraph of regulations for the 
philosophy school emphasizes two modes of instruc- 
tion considered of supreme importance. They are, 
(1) disputations for the training in logical and men- 
tal philosophy, and (2) declamations for the train- 
ing in oratory. The students were expected to be 
ready in thought and speech, capable of responding 
to objections that might be urged against their 
opinions, but also thoroughly able to persuade hear- 
ers. Always the two ideas prominent in the minds 
of the college authorities of the colonial period were 
education for the ministry and the magistracy of 
the colonies. The beginning of the statutes for the 
philosophy school at William and Mary ran: 
“Forasmuch as we see now dayly a further Pro- 
gress in Philosophy, than could be made by Aris- 
totle’s Logick and Physicks, which reigned so long 
alone in the Schools, and shut out all other; there- 
fore we leave it to the President and Masters, by 
the Advice of the Chancellor, to teach what Sys- 
tems of Logick, Physicks, Ethicks, and Mathe- 
maticks, they think fit in their Schools. Further we 
judge it requisite, that besides Disputations,’ the 
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studious Youth be exercised in Declamations and 
Themes on various Subjects, but not any taken out 
of the Bible. Those we leave to the Divinity School.” 
Aristotle’s physics particularly was behind the age 
and the authorities at William and Mary were de- 
sirous to be up-to-date. 

The charter of the College of William and Mary 
demonstrates that there was the same purpose in 
the foundation of the institute of higher learning 
in Virginia in 1693 as had been exemplified some 
fifty years before at the foundation of Harvard in 
Massachusetts. The Virginians were as solicitous 
for the proper education of ministers of the Gospel 
as well as the pious education of youth and the con- 
version of the Indians as their brother colonists of 
Massachusetts were. The charter of the college 
begins: 

‘“Forasmuch as our well-beloved and faithful sub- 
jects, constituting the General Assembly of our 
Colony of Virginia, have had it in their minds, and 
have proposed to themselves, to the end that the 
Church of Virginia may be furnished with a sem- 
inary of ministers of the gospel, and that the youth 
may be piously educated in good letters and man- 
ners, and that the Christian faith may be propa- 
gated amongst the Western Indians, to the glory of 
Almighty God; to make, found and establish a cer- 
tian place of universal study, or perpetual College 
of Divinity, Philosophy, Languages, and other good 
Arts and Sciences, consisting of one President, six 
Masters or Professors, and an hundred scholars 
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more or less, according to the ability of the said 
college, and the statutes of the same; ... ” 


The subsequent statutes of the college enlarged 
somewhat on this statement of the charter. Those 
of 1758' proclaim in their preamble that the pur- 
pose of the college is: “First, That the Youth of 
Virginia should be well educated in Learning and 
good Morals; Second, That the Churches of Amer- 
ica, especially in Virginia, should be supplied with 
good Ministers after the Doctrinal and Govern- 
ment of the Church of England.” The order of the 
purposes has been reversed but the emphasis on 
either of them has not been lessened. The third 
purpose is set down: “That the Indians of America 
should be instructed in the Christian religion and 
that some of the Indian youth that are well behaved 
and well inclined being first well prepared in the 
Divinity School may be sent out to preach the gos- 
pel to their countrymen in their own tongue after 
they have been duly put in Orders of Deacons and 
Priests.” This had also been the fond hope of Har- 
vard but the Indians did not prove amenable to such 
education as would make this beneficent purpose a 
practical success. In neither of these early colleges 
did the education of the Indians succeed to any ex- 
tent.” 


* William and Mary Quarterly, xvi, first series. 


* Benjamin Franklin in the chapter, “Remarks Concerning the 
Savages of North America,” in his Autobiography tells the story of 
the attitude toward college life assumed by the Indians which may 
account for the failure of the proposal to furnish college instruction 
to the Indians North and South. One would be prone to wonder 
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At William and Mary four schools were founded. 
First the grammar school, “In this let the Latin and 
Greek tongues be well taught.” Second the school 


where Franklin secured the word for word speech he reports with 
all the forthrightness of Thucydides. He says that after the signing 
of the treaty of Lancaster (1744) “the commissioners from Virginia 
acquainted the Indians by a speech that there was at Williamsburg a 
college with a fund for educating Indian youth; and that if the 
chiefs of the Six Nations would send down half a dozen of their sons 
to that college, the government would take care that they should be 
well provided for and instructed in all the learning of the white 
people. It is one of the Indian rules of politeness not to answer a 
public proposition the same day that it is made; they think it would 
be treating it as a light matter, and that they show it respect by taking 
time to consider it as of a matter important. They therefore deferred 
their answer until the day following when their speaker began by ex- 
pressing their deep sense of the kindness of the Virginia government 
in making them that offer: ‘for we know,’ says he, ‘that you highly 
esteem the kind of learning taught in those colleges, and that the 
maintenance of our young men while with you would be very ex- 
pensive to you. We are convinced, therefore, that you mean to do us 
good by your proposal, and we thank you heartily. But you, who are 
wise, must know that different nations have different conceptions of 
things; and you will therefore not take it amiss if our ideas of this 
kind of education happen not to be the same with yours. We have 
had some experience of it. Several of our young people were for- 
merly brought up at the colleges of the northern provinces; they 
were instructed in all your sciences; but when they came back to us 
they were bad runners, ignorant of every means of living in the 
woods, unable to bear either cold or hunger, knew neither how to 
build a cabin, take a deer, nor kill an enemy, spoke our language im- 
perfectly; were therefore neither fit for hunters, warriors, nor 
counselors—they were therefore actually good for nothing. We are, 
however, not the less obliged by your kind offer, though we decline 
accepting it; and to show our grateful sense of it, if the gentlemen 
of Virginia will send us a dozen of their sons we will take great 
care of their education, instruct them in all we know, and make men 
of them.’ ” 
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of philosophy, the candidates for which were to 
pass an examination before the president and mas- 
ters and ministers who cared to attend, showing 
that they were skillful in the learned tongues be- 
fore admission to the philosophy school. Thirdly 
there was the divinity school, and fourthly, as a sep- 
arate institution, the Indian school. 

The statutes emphasize the teaching of phil- 
osophy by means of disputations. One of the clauses 
runs: “Further we judge it requisite that besides 
Disputations the studious youth be exercised in 
Declamations and themes on various subjects.” 

Under the duties specially emphasized for the 
president was this clause, “Let him take care that 
the other Two Professors diligently attend their 
Lectures and Disputations.” 

Manifestly the disputations were considered of 
cardinal importance and the old medieval method of 
teaching philosophy was being carefully preserved. 
In the philosophy school one master was assigned to 
teach rhetoric, logic and ethics and the other 
physics, mathematics and metaphysics. The course 
was four years for Bachelor of Arts and seven 
years for Master of Arts. The last three years were 
taken in the divinity school. 

Since they came up to the philosophy school thus 
prepared to use Latin in conversational form, 1n- 
deed here at William and Mary as well as at the 
other colonial colleges fines were inflicted—and col- 
lected—for talking in anything but Latin except 
during recreation periods, it becomes easier to un- 
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derstand how their philosophical disputations were 
successfully carried out in that tongue. 

Emphasis was laid in various parts of the statutes 
on the necessity for diligently conducting the dispu- 
tations. One of the special duties of the president, 
“aman of Gravity, that is in Holy Orders, of an un- 
blemished Life and Good Reputation, not under 
thirty years of age,’”’ was to see that the other mas- 
ters and professors “were not absent from their em- 
ployments” and above all he was admonished by the 
regulations to visit the schools and “see that the 
disputations were carried on properly.” 

Students were expected to devote themselves to 
their studies very faithfully for more than ten 
months every year. This was the custom at all the 
colonial colleges. The statutes divided the year into 
three terms: Hilary from the first Monday after 
Epiphany (January 6th) to the Saturday before 
Palm Sunday; the Easter term beginning the Mon- 
day after the first Sunday after Easter and ending 
on the eve of the Sunday before Whitsunday (that 
is Pentecost) ; Trinity term, beginning the Monday 
after Trinity Sunday (a week later than Whit- 
sunday) and ending the 16th of December. For va- 
cations, then, they had the three weeks from mid- 
December until the beginning of the second week 
in January, the two weeks at Easter and one week 
before Whitsunday. This made slightly more than 
six weeks in the year. Our almost four months in 
the summer with two weeks at Christmas and a 
week at Easter as well as other shorter leaves 
would have seemed a maimed scholastic year to 
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them. According to the statutes of William and 
Mary, at the beginning of every term—hence the 
word “Commencement’’—“The scholars of all the 
schools are given examinations in public as to what 
progress they have made in the knowledge of those 
languages and arts in which they have been study- 
ing or [as the statutes naively say] should have 
studied.” 

As they filled up the year, so they filled up the day 
with little time for recreation and not much time 
spent over their meals because these were meager at 
best. Apparently their daily schedule of classes and 
studies was about the same as that of Harvard and 
the colleges of the English universities, and the 
same as the Jesuit boarding schools of my genera- 
tion. We arose at 5:30 a.m. and the day was filled 
with duties. 

Thomas Jefferson in his Autobiography which 
may be found in The Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son edited by Paul Leicester Ford (1, 3) tells the 
story of his fortunate experience at William and 
Mary. His recollections of the old college were very 
happy mainly because of his intimate association 
with one of the professors there who proved to be 
an inspiration: 

“It was my great good fortune and what prob- 
ably fixed the destinies of my life’ that Dr. William 
Small of Scotland was then professor of mathe- 
matics, a man profound in most of the useful 
branches of science with the happy talent of com- 
munication, correct and gentlemanlike manners, 
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and an enlarged and liberal mind. He most happily 
for me became soon attached to me and made me a 
daily companion when not engaged in the school; 
and from his conversations I got my first views of 
the expansion of science and of the system of things 
in which we are placed.” 


Jefferson’s principal reason for thankfulness was 
not because of what he learned from Professor 
Small but from the way of looking at the meaning 
of life and the universe around him that he received 
through intercourse with him. Professor Small was 
no narrow mathematician and no mere specialist’ 
but on the contrary was a man of broad education 
and developed intelligence. This brought him into 
a broader teaching field. As Jefferson says: 


“Fortunately the philosophical chair became va- 
cant soon after my arrival at college and Small was 
appointed to fill it, per interim, and he was the first 
who ever gave in that college regular lectures in 
philosophy, ethics, rhetoric and belles lettres.’ (For 
what was included under the term philosophy in the 
colonial colleges, see Provost Smith’s definition in 
the chapter on the University of Pennsylvania. ) 


* What we know of Small apart from his relationship to Jefferson 
and the College of William and Mary indicates that he was a man of 
parts, intimately in touch with the current of thought in his time. 
There is a tradition that he was a close friend of Watt who in- 
vented the steam engine and who consulted Small at times with regard 
to the application of principles of physics to the details of his inyen- 
tion. He is also said to have been a rather close friend of the elder 
Darwin, Charles Darwin’s grandfather, the poet naturalist, to whom 
we owe the first hint but rather thoroughly elaborated of the theory 
of evolution. 
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At the time of his graduation from William and 
Mary, Jefferson was eighteen.* During the two pre- 
ceding impressionable years he had been under the 
tutelage of Professor Small and had been well 
grounded in the ethics, commonly taught at the col- 
leges in those days. We have no theses from Wil- 
liam and Mary because of the fire but the ethical 
theses that are available from the four colleges, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Brown, are all suf- 
ficiently alike to make it clear that they represent 
the moral philosophy teaching of the time. Under 
ethics or politics at most of the colleges they de- 
fended the proposition that authority for govern- 
ment devolved originally on the people, and was by 
them transferred to the ruler. If he did not rule for 
the benefit of his people they had a right to remove 
him and substitute another. This is the teaching 
that was in many minds at that time as the result of 
their college theses and it was this that was incor- 
porated in the Declaration of Independence, the 
source of whose theory of government must be 

* According to tradition, Jefferson began his school work in one of 
the Virginia Latin schools at the age of nine. He succeeded so well 
that when he entered William and Mary at the age of fifteen he was 
given a class standing that allowed him to graduate at the age of 
eighteen. His knowledge of Latin stood him in good stead in the 
latter part of his life because a great many of the scholarly books 
of that day were written in Latin and of course all the books almost 
without exception of the preceding generations had been published in 
Latin. This was true not only for books on philosophy but also 
mathematics and science because Latin was the language of scholars 
and they were saved the necessity of knowing a series of modern 


languages since all the scholars of the different countries wrote in 
Latin. 
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found in this ethical philosophy that was the com- 
mon teaching of all the colonial colleges, and had 
for centuries been the teaching of the universities 
generally unless they were under royal influence. 
The deep influence exercised upon Jefferson by 
Small in his teaching of ethics seems also to have 
extended to the question of the injustice of Negro 
slavery. It has always been more than a little dif- 
ficult to understand how the man who wrote so 
confidently, ‘““All men are created free and equal,” 
should have himself kept slaves, though that pro- 
duces no greater surprise than to find that the men 
around him who were readiest to accept that declar- 
ation were themselves slave owners. Many of the 
theses condemn slavery and this was particularly 
true in New England but that must have been the 
ethical teaching also at William and Mary. Jeffer- 
son tells us in his dutobiography that when he was 
elected to the House of Burgesses in Virginia he 
made a formal motion to the House to secure per- 
mission for the freeing of slaves. At this time ac- 
cording to an act of King George II no slave was to 
be set free upon any pretense whatever except for 
some meritorious service to be adjudged and 
allowed by the Governor and Council. Jefferson’s 
motion was rejected. Indeed no trace of it is to be 
found in the Journal of the House of Burgesses. It 
was either expunged from the minutes or deliber- 
ately omitted as if to be considered only the hasty 
expression of a very young man. What is interest- 
ing is that thus early Jefferson was applying these 
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ethical principles derived from Professor Small at 
William and Mary in practical life. 

During the twenty years immediately preceding 
the Revolution there were over 300 graduates of 
William and Mary less than a score of whom came 
from outside of Virginia. Harvard during this 
period had an annual average of somewhat more 
than 40 graduates, Yale about 33, Princeton about 
20 and William and Mary about 16. The College 
of Philadelphia (University of Pennsylvania) with 
two vacant years (without Commencements), 1758 
and 1764, averaged in the twenty pre-Revolutionary 
years, a little over 7, and Columbia with its first 
Commencement in 1758 somewhat less than 6. 
These colleges drew their students from their im- 
mediate surroundings. Harvard and Yale drew 
their matriculants from the New England colonies 
with some from New York. Princeton’s student 
body came mainly from New Jersey with a few 
from Pennsylvania and New York, mainly those for 
whom Presbyterianism was the source of attraction, 
and the Presbyterian element in Philadelphia con- 
tributed largely to the college roster. The College 
of Philadelphia drew from the lower counties of 
Pennsylvania but some were attracted also to Wil- 
liam and Mary in Virginia where they might be ex- 
pected to go because that institution was under the 
discipline of the established Anglican Church. In 
spite of the smallness of the numbers in attendance 
and the fewness of the graduates, the little college 
in Virginia proved the foster mother of a group of 
men who could think deeply and sanely with regard 
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to human problems and who stamped their person- 
alities profoundly upon the life of a great nation 
destined to be a leader in human affairs. 

The graduates helped perhaps more than any 
other set of men of the colonial period to secure for 
us the great experiment in liberty that was afforded 
humanity by the creation of our American republic. 
The alumni of William and Mary were substan- 
tially a unit in that spirit of patriotism that was ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Independence and 
they were cardinal factors in organizing the col- 
onies for the Revolution. When Independence had 
been won and the failure of government under the 
Articles of Confederation seemed for a time to 
demonstrate that a democracy could not succeed in 
the colonies, the Virginians, led by William and 
Mary graduates, helped more than any others in 
the drawing up of the Constitution of the United 
States and their example inspired the creation of 
the constitutions of the various States under which 
our government has been carried on successfully— 
in spite of many prophesies to the contrary—for 
more than one hundred and fifty years and seems 
to be destined for a lengthy future. 

Among its graduates just before and during the 
Revolution were such men as Thomas Jefferson 
and James Monroe. James Madison, whose cousin, 
Bishop Madison, was appointed professor of nat- 
ural philosophy at William and Mary in 1773 and 
elected president of the college in 1777, graduated 
from Princeton but must have been deeply influ- 
enced by the spirit and tradition of the institution 
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with which his family was so intimately associated, 
for Bishop Madison continued in the presidency of 
William and Mary until his death March 6, 1812. 
Among the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, William and Mary gave Jefferson, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, George Wythe and Carter Brax- 
ton. Half a dozen at least of the governors of Vir- 
ginia, representing some of the most powerful in- 
fluences on the life of the American republic in its 
early development, and a number of senators of 
the United States and governors of other States, 
owed their education to these combined classical 
and philosophical courses at William and Mary. 
Virginia soon came to be known as the “mother 
of Presidents’ because out of the first five of our 
Presidents no less than four were natives of that 
State. Each of them served two terms in the Pres- 
idency showing that their first administration had 
been so satisfactory to the people that they were 
continued in the office for as long as the tradition 
established by Washington in the matter permitted. 
Fifty years later Jefferson wrote from Monti- 
cello to Henry Lee who had suggested that the 
Declaration of Independence was not Jefferson’s 
but had been copied from other writers, that the 
ideas incorporated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were not in any sense of the word new, though 
he did not copy them directly from “any particular 
or previous writings.’’ On the contrary, he sug- 
gested in this letter that they were the ideas very 
commonly accepted at that time and without any 
claim to originality. He insisted that the principles 
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behind the Declaration were to be found in the 
elementary books on public rights, as Aristotle, 
Cicero, Locke, Sidney, etc. He felt that they repre- 
sented just the teaching of the time as everybody 
was influenced by it who received the higher edu- 
cation. He said: 

“When forced therefore to resort to arms for 
redress, an appeal to the tribunal of the world was 
deemed proper for our justification. This was the 
object of the Declaration of Independence. Not to 
find out new principles or new arguments never be- 
fore thought of, not merely to say things which had 
never been said before, but to place before mankind 
the common sense of the subject in terms so plain 
and firm as to command their assent and to justify 
ourselves in the independent stand we are com- 
pelled to take. Neither aiming at originality of prin- 
ciples or sentiments nor yet copied from any par- 
ticular or previous writings, it was intended to be 
an expression of the American mind and to give to 
that expression the proper tone and_ spirit called 
for by the occasion.” 

Jefferson is often said to have been influenced in 
his conclusions with regard to government by the 
French philosophers and especially by Rousseau, 
but here is his own testimony as to what had in- 
fluenced him most deeply. The old-fashioned phil- 
osophy of the Schools which had come down 
through many centuries since Aristotle’s time and 
which had continued to constitute the curriculum of 
the European colleges and had been carried across 
the sea to Virginia was what exerted the deepest 
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influence over his impressionable adolescent years. 
Jefferson is a striking example of the fact that it is 
the teacher above all who counts and his gratitude 
for what was done for him in this regard is very 
striking. 

Undoubtedly Jefferson’s underlying philosophic 
principle as to the seat of authority under govern- 
ment was expressed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence which, it must not be forgotten, was written 
when Jefferson was about thirty-three, that is when 
men are still accustomed to be under the influence 
of their education more than they will be later in 
life. Jefferson declared: ‘Governments are insti- 
tuted among men deriving the just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” In explaining this after- 
ward he said, “After all it is my principle that the 
will of the majority should prevail.’ Unfor- 
tunately we have not the exact theses which they 
demonstrated and defended at William and Mary 
but the theses at the other colleges are so much 
alike that there does not seem to be any room for 
doubt left that Jefferson, in drinking in the great 
principles of ethics from his favorite teacher, 
Small, must have had implanted in his mind this 
doctrine rather early in life. Many of the theses at 
other colleges contain this idea and they also ex- 
press in various ways the famous formula of 
Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
Men had inherent rights and if they could not ex- 
ercise these they had the right, and much more, the 
duty, to fight for them even though at the peril of 
their lives. Jefferson’s formulas with regard to the 
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equality of men, the seat of authority in the people, 
the right to be consulted in the levying of taxes, are 
all definite propositions in medieval philosophy 
taught at all the colonial colleges. 

The disputations with regard to these and the 
answering of objections must have impressed these 
political principles deeply on the minds of students. 
This is the principal way in which the Scholastic 
education of the time made for the training of the 
minds of the Founding Fathers. This can be illus- 
trated rather readily by propositions chosen from 
among the Commencement theses defended at the 
other colonial colleges. 

For instance, at Princeton in 1750, that is some 
twelve years before the publication of Rousseau’s 
Contrat Social which is sometimes said to have in- 
fluenced the colonists deeply, two of the theses with 
regard to government were: 

In the state of nature with the exception of cer- 
tain individual qualities men are equal so far as 
government is concerned; therefore 

The right of kings had its original foundation 
from popular compact. 

In 1771 among the ethical theses at Brown we 
find: 

Government when it is not by the voice of the 
people verges toward tyranny. 

In 1765 at Harvard there was the thesis under 
ethics: 

Absolute monarchy tends to the destruction of 
the happiness of the human race. 
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In 1778 at Harvard they had among the ethical 
theses: 

No civil law is just unless it agrees with the prin- 
ciples of the natural law. [There was no paltering 
with the idea that an unjust law had to be obeyed 
and they evidently reserved the right to determine 
whether a law was just or unjust to the individual 
conscience. | 

At Harvard also that same year (1778) there 
was the ethical thesis: 

The will of God accords perfectly with the hap- 
piness of society. 


At Brown in 1772 they had the thesis: 


The best form of democracy is that which comes 
from their own delegates chosen by popular 
suffrage. 

At Harvard in 1770 they had these rather strik- 
ing theses connected conclusionally: 

The closest bond of civil society is the oath; there- 
fore 

The persuasion of the existence of God is neces- 
sary for the preservation of civil society. 

There is a definite similarity among the theses at 
all the colonial colleges. The propositions were 
almost identical and as a rule there are only word 
differences. This is true not only as regards col- 
leges so distant from each other, as distance was in 
those days, as Harvard and Princeton and the 
University of Pennsylvania, but also as regards dif- 
ference in time. Harvard one hundred and fifty 
years after its first Commencement, and Yale 
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nearly a hundred years after its initial disputation 
were still setting up practically the same theses for 
“manful defense” as they did at the beginning. 
They all evidently drew from the same sources. 
Though we have no theses from William and Mary 
or King’s College (now Columbia) we have the 
tradition of their having been in existence and there 
seems no doubt that if we had the originals they 
would be practically identical with those that are 
extant from the other five colonial colleges. 


CHAPTER IV 
WALBPACOLEER GE 


It is typical of the intense interest of the colonists 
in education that when the Reverend John Daven- 
port came down from Boston in 1638 to found a 
colony at New Haven he had already worked out a 
complete scheme of education which he hoped to 
develop. In Boston they were just in the midst of 
their foundation of Harvard College in New Town 
across the river from Boston, afterwards to be 
called Cambridge, after the English university 
town, because it housed the college. It is not sur- 
prising, then, to find the idea of an institution for 
the higher learning fermenting in Davenport’s 
mind. His scheme included “schools for all where 
the rudiments of knowledge might be gained; 
schools where the learned languages should be 
taught; a public library; and to crown all a college 
in which youth might be fitted for public service in 
church and state.” 

Always in these colonial college foundations em- 
phasis is placed on the provision of education for 
the sake of church and state. Only rarely is there 
any mention of education for the personal benefit 
of the student. Provided with an education it was 
supposed that he would use it to the best of his 
ability for the benefit of his fellow citizens. That 
was why the men of the time were so ready to make 

(121) 
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sacrifices in order to secure the establishment of 
these early colleges. They felt that they were doing 
a service that would accrue to the benefit of the 
community for as long as the commonwealth en- 
dured. 

It is easy to understand that Davenport’s scheme 
was utopian under the circumstances. The struggle 
to survive was too hard in the young colony during 
the first generation to think seriously of taking up 
in any practical way such a reduplication of educa- 
tional facilities. The project was not abandoned, 
however, only put off for a more favorable time. 
A generation later at the beginning of the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century the project came 
up for consideration again and the faculty at Har- 
vard quite properly protested that there were 
scarcely students enough available for a single col- 
lege in New England. As a matter of fact until the 
end of the seventeenth century Harvard’s gradua- 
ting classes averaged less than ten per year and 
there were altogether scarcely more than fifty stu- 
dents in attendance at the college at this time. 

Shortly after the beginning of the eighteenth 
century definite efforts were made to bring about 
the organization of a college at New Haven but too 
much friction developed in the course of the enter- 
prise. There was a strong feeling at this time that 
New England should have another college besides 
Harvard. This was largely due to the wish to in- 
culcate a more orthodox Congregationalism than 
that exemplified in the teachings of the older insti- 
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tutions. During the early part of the eighteenth 
century schools claiming collegiate rank were 
founded at Wethersfield and Saybrook (Connect- 
icut ). 

New Haven forged ahead in population and in- 
fluence and after a time the college at New Haven 
come to be looked upon as the representative col- 
legiate school of Connecticut. Because of Elihu 
Yale’s substantial gift of books to the institution in 
1718, it was called after him. The books at Say- 
brook were reclaimed by the sheriff that same year 
and the school at Wethersfield adjourned to New 
Haven in June, 1719. 

The man to whose scholarship and unremitting 
efforts in the cause of education Yale owes more 
than to any other was Reverend ‘Thomas Clap who 
gave up the pastorate at Wyndham, Connecticut, 
where he had been located for some fifteen years, to 
become rector of the collegiate school at New 
Haven during the preliminary unsettled period for 
some six years; and then for twenty-one years as 
president of Yale College. He was considered by 
those whose own scholarship gave them a right to 
an opinion in the matter the most learned man in 
the colony. He specialized in mathematics and as- 
tronomy, but so far from limiting his scholarly in- 
terests to these subjects he was looked up to as in- 
timately acquainted with all the other subjects of 
the college curriculum of those days and perfectly 
capable of turning his hand to the teaching of any 
of them. | 

During his administration one of his unfailing 
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duties was to preside at college exercises two days 
in the week when the Juniors and Seniors held “‘dis- 
putations” with regard to various subjects in phil- 
osophy. Those familiar with disputations as col- 
lege exercises in argumentation will know that their 
success depends to a very great extent on the pre- 
siding official. The principal subject of these dis- 
putations was, as in the other colleges of the time, 
mental and moral philosophy, or metaphysics and 
ethics as they were called on the Commencement 
broadside theses sheets distributed to those who 
cared to take an active part in the proceedings. 
Almost needless to say President Clap must have 
considered these college exercises, which under the 
name of disputations or sometimes “disputes” are 
so often sadly misunderstood in the modern time, 
to be of supreme importance. Otherwise as a col- 
lege executive he would not have given so faithfully 
the hours demanded every week all during the col- 
lege course to make this feature of college work the 
success it should be. As a matter of fact, presidents 
were not left free to consult their own judgment in 
this matter as a rule and we have a number of 
passages from the statutes of the various colleges 
which commend the disputations to the care of the 
president and make it incumbent on him to attend 
them regularly in person. 

Unfortunately President Clap’s personal ten- 
dency to dictate his opinions and his refusal to 
listen to others on disputed points eventually im- 
paired his usefulness to the college, and after more 
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than thirty years as its presiding officer he was 
forced to resign. It has been very well said of him 
that, “For untiring zeal and disinterestedness in 
laboring for the best advantage of what he thought 
the best interests of the college, there is no one in 
the whole line of presidents more worthy of the 
grateful remembrance of the alumni than President 
Clap.” 

What we are interested in particularly here is 
President Clap’s relation to the disputations and his 
intimate connection with the syllogistic training of 
mind which went with them. This same feature of 
college education is to be found, as we have seen 
and shall see further, in all the colonial colleges. 
The departure from it represents that wandering 
off into the many featured course with a multitude 
and variety of all sorts of studies which gradually 
developed in the nineteenth century. This develop- 
ment brought with it many definite reasons to com- 
plain that instruction has taken the place of educa- 
tion, that is that the cultivation of memory—the 
mere accumulation of facts—is replacing that study 
and pondering of principles, so valuable for the 
bringing out of powers of the mind, which is rep- 
resented by the etymology of the word education. 

At Yale the curriculum, as can be readily seen 
from the number of annual theses sheets which 
have been preserved for us—there are more than 
fifty of them—demonstrates very clearly that at 
least as much emphasis was placed on the trivium 
and quadrivium here as at Harvard. The Annals 
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of Yale College (1700-1766) printed in New 
Haven in 1766 give a résumé of the curriculum. 
The author of this work was Reverend Thomas 
Clap, president of Yale at the time when he wrote. 
He was himself very much interested in mathe- 
matics, so it is not surprising to find that he calls 
particular attention to the amount of mathematics 
that might be learned at the new college. He said: 

“Tn the first year the students learn Hebrew and 
principally pursue the study of the languages 
(Latin and Greek) and make a beginning in logick 
and some parts of mathematicks. In the second 
year they study the languages but principally recite 
on the subjects of logick, rhetorick, oratory, geog- 
raphy and natural history.” 

It is to be noted that while the students prin- 
cipally pursue the languages in the first year they 
principally recite in philosophic subjects the second 
year. Clap continues: “Some acquire a good pro- 
ficiency in trigonometry. In the third year they 
learn natural philosophy, mathematicks and algebra 
and some of them proceed to conic sections and 
fluxions. In the fourth year they devote themselves 
to metaphysicks, ethicks and divinity.” 

The study of divinity or theology as exemplified 
by these theses was not meant solely for those study- 
ing to be ministers, but represented as we have seen 
at Harvard, what used to be and in philosophy 
classes is still called natural theology, that is such 
a knowledge of God and man’s relation to Him and 
to the universe as may be secured by the human 
mind through its own light of reason apart from 
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revelation. It is perfectly clear what great signifi- 
cance they attributed to metaphysics and ethics 
since practically the whole fourth year at college, 
just when the student was attaining his maturity 
and when he was receiving the deepest impressions 
to be obtained from his college course was devoted 
to these subjects. 

President Clap adds the very pertinent remark 
that, “On Monday they (the students) gave them- 
selves to disputing in the syllogistic fashion.”’ 
Everywhere in the history of the colonial colleges 
there is this emphasis on the disputation or exercise 
of argumentation that was a heritage from the old 
medieval universities and was considered of so 
much importance that nearly everywhere there is 
special legislation on the part of college faculties 
and boards of trustees with regard to it. As we 
have seen and shall see in subsequent accounts of 
particular colleges, practically all of the American 
college statutes of the eighteenth century carry 
special injunctions on this subject of the disputation 
which was manifestly considered a cardinal factor 
in college education. 

Yale, like Harvard, was deeply intent on having a 
broad education in the arts and sciences but also like 
its rival on the banks of the Charles was intent on 
cultivating religion in the minds and hearts of its 
students. In the prospectus of Yale written in order 
to attract students there is the declaration that the 
faculty intended to make of it a place “wherein 
youth may be instructed in the arts and sciences 
who through the blessing of Almighty God may be 
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fitted for public employments both in Church and 
civil service.” At all of the colonial colleges these 
sentiments were expressed in almost the same 
terms. Their thoroughgoing conviction was that 
the all important function of the college was to 
make men better and above all better citizens. They 
were not educating people for personal success in 
life but for the benefit which they would confer on 
the community. 

Oviatt in his volume, The Beginnings of Yale: 
1701-1726 says that the first year men “studied log- 
ick and elementary Greek and Hebrew and the 
Sophomores the same, the Juniors principally phys- 
icks and the Seniors metaphysicks and mathema- 
ticks.”” All the classes had to prepare disputations 
and at Yale, as everywhere else, these disputations 
were emphasized and manifestly rated of very great 
importance for thoroughness of philosophic study.’ 

*New Haven, 1916. 

? Oviatt is very much inclined to think that while the entrants into 
college were supposed to know Latin well enough to speak it, this was 
much more of a supposition than a reality. He mentions that Dane- 
kaerts and Sluyter visited Harvard at the end of the seventeenth 
century and were scandalized by the bad manners and the illiteracy 
they found there. They went into Harvard Hall, for instance, and 
found ten scholars smoking tobacco in a room that smelled like a 
tavern. They tried Latin on these youths and were astonished at the 
sad response. Oviatt is inclined to think that they would not have 
found the Yale students at the end of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century any better. It is very probable, however, that the 
specimens out of the student body who would be sitting around in 
Harvard Hall smoking until the place “stank like a tavern” would 
not prove anything like a fair test of the scholarship of the student 


body. Smoking students were much rarer than in our day. There are 
always hangers on among students in all colleges and times who just 
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How supremely important the religious element 
was considered to be at Yale is very well demon- 
strated from an expression that was used by Presi- 
dent Clap in 1754: “The original end and design 
of colleges was to instruct and train up persons for 
the work of the ministry. . . . The great design of 
founding this school was to educate ministers in our 
own way.’ Yale was strictly Congregational in 
those early days and had no sympathy with the 
tendency toward a more liberal theology with 
already a hint of Unitarianism which even at that 
early time was making itself felt at Harvard. 


Oviatt quotes from the statutes with regard to 
the personal cultivation of religion by the students: 
“Every student shall exercise himself in reading the 
Holy Scriptures by himself every day and hold pri- 
vate prayers ‘for wisdom for himself’ in his room 
of nights.” 


The students were rigidly kept at work except 
for a half hour after breakfast, an hour and a half 
at noon after dinner, and “after ye evening prayer 
till nine of ye clock.” 


Yale very soon became a serious competitor of 
Harvard so far as the number of students in at- 
tendance was concerned. Ruggles in a note to his 
Semicentennial Address (1864) proudly calls at- 


barely succeeded in maintaining their places in college. They should 
have been plucked out early in their course but for some reason or 
another were not. Committees of investigation would find very much 
the same thing true at the present time and if the loafers around 
college rooms were taken as_ the average of scholastic attainments a 
very serious injustice would be worked to the student body. 
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tention to the fact that in the 162 years from its 
first Commencement down to that time Yale pro- 
moted altogether 7,116 academic students to the 
degree of A.B. Harvard during this same period 
graduated with the same degree only 6,973 or very 
nearly 150 less than its younger rival at New 
Haven. Curiously enough in the year 1862 both 
colleges graduated the same number of students 
with the degree of A.B.—96. The younger college 
had caught up with her older rival but within the 
decade there was to be a new president at Harvard 
who was to change completely the status of educa- 
tion there and by means of an extension of courses 
and the introduction of the elective system was to 
attract a great many more students. 

The curriculum of the two colleges during the 
colonial period was almost exactly the same. This 
may be seen from the theses presented by both on 
Commencement day. Both colleges confined them- 
selves to the granting of degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Master of Arts, though Harvard had 
vindicated for itself the right to give further de- 
erees by conferring the doctorate of theology on 
President Increase (Crescentus) Mather (of Har- 
vard) during his presidency. This made it clear 
that the college felt it had the right to confer the 
Doctor’s degree though this is the only example that 
we have of the exercise of it. Yale once conferred 
the honorary degree of M.D. in the same way. 

Only Harvard has more of her Commencement 
theses preserved than Yale. It would be com- 
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paratively easy to illustrate most of the phases and 
all of the familiar phrases of Scholastic philosophy 
mony the (Yalestheses that arevextant | Over and 
over again freedom of the will is formulated in 
different modes of expression. The principle of 
causality is appealed to confidently. The natural 
law and the divine law are emphasized as well as 
the place of conscience in life. Universals are dis- 
cussed, matter and form as an explanation of the 
constitution of matter is proclaimed, happiness is 
declared dependent on submission to God’s will, the 
distinction between essence and existence is em- 
phasized. In general if one wanted a rather thor- 
oughgoing introduction to Scholastic philosophy it 
would be quite easy to obtain it from a study of 
these theses which were the examination papers of 
the Yale students for their degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts. While President Clap was more deeply inter- 
ested in physics and mathematics than in ethics and 
metaphysics he was careful to see that his students 
received a similar training in mental and moral phil- 
osophy to that which was being given at the other 
colonial colleges as well as in the European uni- 
versities. 

In the lists of theses at Yale, the investigator 
finds on occasion that there is no subdivision for 
ethics or for metaphysics. It might seem as though 
Yale, which was one of the most progressive of the 
colonial colleges, was getting away from the me- 
dieval Scholasticism, which still formed the basis 
of its teaching during the last two years of college 
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work, and becoming more modern. It takes only a 
little research, however, in the lists of theses to 
show that under other rubrics many ethical and 
metaphysical theses are to be found. For instance 
at Yale in 1/68 they had no rubric ethics but under 
the heading Theses Physicae there are some propo- 
sitions that would seem to have very little place in 
this galley and which serve to indicate that the Yale 
students were required to defend propositions that 
came under metaphysics and ethics in other col- 
leges. The twenty-fourth proposition, for instance, 
for that year under physics, printed in italics and 
with an index which showed that students must be 
prepared to defend this proposition particularly, 
was the familiar formula with regard to the freedom 
of the will: Voluntas coactioni non subjicitur, “The 
will is not subject to coercion.” This proposition in 
other colleges is usually placed under ethics or under 
ontology. 

Yale even before the middle of the eighteenth 
century was deeply interested in physical science 
and continued to be conspicuous for this interest un- 
til our own time. Hence it is not surprising to find 
that in 1751 at Yale no less than thirty-eight 
(nearly one-third) of the more or less one hundred 
and twenty-five theses presented for the Public Act 
on Commencement day—all in Latin of course— 
were under the rubric Theses Physicae. They began 
with the definition: 

Physics is the investigation of the laws of nature 
and the explanation of phenomena from them. 

1. (with an index and in italics) The laws of 
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nature are only the general rules according to which 
natural phenomena are immediately produced by 
God. 

Then follow a dozen of propositions in mechanics 
followed by a series of propositions properly physi- 
cal and then a dozen of propositions in astronomy. 
Among the physical propositions—some of which 
have been superseded by the progress of science— 
are: | 

9, Water when frozen in a vacuum does not 
expand. 

10. Every definite quantity of air can be ex- 
panded to fill up any portion of space. 

11. Air (gas) is generated by dead animals but 
is consumed by living ones. 

12. Although inflammable bodies are set on fire 
by the electric spark no heat can be perceived in it. 

13. The electric spark does not liquefy bodies by 
calefaction. 

14. The electric spark is especially attracted by 
water. 

15. The electric spark is a real element permeat- 
ing all bodies. 

16. The phenomena of lightning and the aurora 
borealis are most readily explained by electricity. 

17. Every homogeneous light according to the 
degree of its refrangibility has its own color. 

18. The proper objects of vision are only 
colors. 

19. Objects seen at different distances are not 
the same. 
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20. We always see the same number of visible 
points. 

21. The periodical times in ellipses are the same 
as in circles whose diameters are equal to the major 
axis of the ellipse. 

Metaphysics is represented in proposition 23 just 
below: anima rationalis potest agere imorganice. 
This is the familiar declaration universally de- 
fended in the Middle Ages that the soul can func- 
tion without the body, “The rational soul can act 
inorganically” [without the bodily organs]. The 
demonstration of this proposition disposed of the 
objection that the soul was absolutely dependent on 
matter for its intellectual functions and that there- 
fore there could be no conscious life after the death 
of the body. 

Under logic that same year there are to be found 
certain metaphysical theses which indicate very 
clearly that though there was no special list of meta- 
physical theses presented for the Public Act on 
Commencement day that fact furnished no evidence 
that metaphysics was neglected. For instance, there 
is the proposition, Genus non existit a parte ret, 
“Genus does not exist in things’ (but only intel- 
lectually). Following that thesis is the proposition, 
Differentia specifica non oritur a forma substan- 
tialt, “The specific difference between things does 
not arise from the substantial form.” Then there 
is the thoroughly Scholastic proposition with which 
they had been very much occupied in the Middle 
Ages, Forma oritur ex dispositione materiae, “Form 
arises from the disposition of matter.” They were 
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evidently very much occupied with matter and form 
as the explanation of the composition of matter. 

How little the theses had changed so far as their 
Scholastic character is concerned is very well illus- 
trated by the theses from Yale for 1797. If there 
had been any even slightest disrepute for meta- 
physics it had ceased. For instance under the rubric 
Theses Metaphysicae there is the definition, ‘*Meta- 
physics treats of the knowledge of spiritual beings 
and their essences and properties as well as of the 
reasons for things moral.” Then come the follow- 
ing propositions: (See Latin theses p. 136) 

1. As to what is the substratum of matter or 
spirit is altogether and entirely hidden from the 
human race. 

2. The properties of spirit as well as matter are 
very well known to many. 

3. That matter thinks can neither be demon- 
strated nor even shown to be at all probable. 

4. The existence of spirit is much more probable 
than the existence of matter. 

Among this last set of theses that we have from 
Yale (1797) under Theses Ethicae are these propo- 
sitions following the definition: 

Ethics is the art of living well and happily. 

1. Every lie is culpable. 

2. The sole foundation of ethics is found in the 
most holy Scripture. 

3. The true equality of man is not a matter of 
science or honor or riches but an equality of rights. 

4. Laws ought to be adapted to the genius and 
customs of the people. 
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5. Experience alone can render the art of govern- 
ing’ perfect. 

6. Both commerce and political science have so 
far progressed to the same extent. 

7. As far as reason and the force of moral ob- 
ligation is concerned the philosophers of the vari- 
ous nations have always and everywhere hesitated ; 
therefore 

8. Philosophy can provide no stable and sure 
foundation of moral obligation. 

9. Without virtue and literature no republic can 
exist happy and free. 

10. In order that citizens may be gifted with 
virtue and intelligence it is necessary that they 
should be instructed in letters and good morals; 
therefore 

11. Such institutions being neglected a free and 
happy republic cannot exist. 

The Theses Physicae at Yale in 1797 illustrate 
very well how deeply interested they were in physi- 
cal science at the same time that they were devoting 
themselves so strenuously to metaphysics and ethics. 
In spite of the fact that their summation of their 
knowledge of physical science was in Latin and 
evidently studied to a great extent in that language, 
their interests were not conventional but were broad 
and liberal and represented the most important up- 
to-date subjects of scientific discussion. While they 
entitled this series of theses, physics, under it were 
discussed astronomy, chemistry and often also what 
we call biology though the term was invented later, 
and some agricultural chemistry. In the Yale thesis 
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sheet for 1797 there are no less than 36 different 
propositions under physics and these comprise all 
the scientific interests of that time. Here is a se- 
lection from them that shows the breadth of their 
scientific interests and the number of various sub- 
jects that were treated. Those who would like to 
read them all will find a copy of this thesis sheet 
among the illustrations. 

Sometimes the formulas no longer represent the 
truth in our modern science, but on the other hand 
it is surprising how many propositions from that 
old time represent advances in science supposed to 
have been made much later than the end of the 
eighteenth century: 

6. The moon in 2,221 years has come nearer to 
the earth by 349 miles. 

18. The earth in the winter time is 2,750,000 
miles nearer to the sun than in the summer time. 

19. At the new moon vegetation grows more 
quickly than at the full moon. 

20. Vegetation will not grow without light. 

21. Ordinary fire and electricity diminish mag- 
netic force. 

26. The sun is provided with an atmosphere. 

27. By analogy alone but not from actual ob- 
servation it is proved that gravity extends to the 
fixed stars. 

28. In the mutual attraction of the planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn, certain minute irregularities 
arise; therefore 

29. The teaching of Kepler that the planets de- 
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scribe equal areas in equal times is not absolutely 
true. 

Among the Theses Physicae at Yale in 1797 there 
are some chemical theses which indicate that the 
study of chemistry was gradually attracting at- 
tention. For instance: 

8. Lead is soluble in water [as many a drinker 
of water through new lead pipes has found to his 
- cost in the modern time]. 

9. The vapor of burnt sulphur is heavier than 
sulphur itself. 

10. Alcohol is converted into carbon. 

They were becoming more interested also in vari- 
ous agricultural problems; those descriptive of the 
influence of light have already been quoted: 

35. Gypsum does not increase the fertility of 
maritime regions. 

Theses 23 and 24 are with regard to the music 
of the spheres: 

23. If from the sun to each of the planets mu-_ 
sical chords were stretched by weights in ratio to 
their quadrate distances, the symphonic chords 
would be sounded; and 

24. Thence comes the basis of that doctrine of 
Pythagoras on the harmony of the spheres. 

While they were devoting so much time to physics 
they were not neglecting theology at Yale at the 
end of the eighteenth century and the Theses Theo- 
logicae for 1797 illustrate this very well. After the 
definition of theology as “the science which treats 
of God,” the theses run: 
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1. The knowledge of God was divinely revealed 
to the human race; and 

2. Holy Scripture preserved the knowledge of 
God among men. 

3. The unity of God cannot be proved by human 
reason. 

4. Human reason cannot prove that God will re- 
mit sins; therefore 

5. Human reason has never provided and never 
will provide any means for man to secure future 
happiness. [Even the wise Greeks made a mess of 
religion and in their Olympic mythology they made 
their gods like themselves but with more emphasis 
on the evil than the good of human nature. ] 

6. Polytheists, materialists, skeptics and atheists 
were for the most part philosophers; therefore 

7. Philosophy has for the most part proved an 
obstacle and a pernicious influence for religion nat- 
ural and revealed, and for human virtue and happi- 
ness. [This isa rather striking variation of the old 
maxim that a little philosophy leads men away from 
God but deeper knowledge of it leads them back 
again. By philosophers they doubtless meant at Yale 
very much what the old Greeks expressed by the 
word sophist—they had a word for this as for every- 
thing else—which originally had no innuendo of 
what we have come to call sophistry. ] 

As a matter of fact, then, the students at Yale 
were being brought in rather intimate touch with 
all the subjects of special academic interest in their 
time. Yale’s particular devotion to physical sci- 
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ences might seem to indicate an evolution of col- 
lege interests away from Scholasticism and espe- 
cially from metaphysics, but the Commencement 
theses do not reflect any such diminution of interest. 
The old Scholastic philosophers were always intent 
on the cultivation of all the knowledge that they 
could secure. Their main purpose was to apply 
Scholastic principles to knowledge of every descrip- 
tion so as to bring it under their system of thought. 
Neo-Scholasticism, the Scholastic system of thought 
in our day, sets great emphasis on that point. Yale 
was only following up the efforts of the older Scho- 
lastics and anticipating the new Scholasticism in 
this special attention to the physical sciences which 
we find exemplified in the theses. They were not 
eliminating Scholastic influences but they were add- 
ing to their curriculum whatever called for thought- 
ful consideration and rounded out the store of 
knowledge. 

I submitted a number of these Commencement 
theses from Yale to Professor Chenu, who is the 
director of the Institute for Medieval Studies at the 
University of Ottawa. His reply was, as I have 
quoted elsewhere, these are all “pure Scholastic 
formulas.” Almost needless to say such an expres- 
sion from a man who is steeped in Scholastic lore 
and has occupied most of his life with it, is very 
definite evidence that Scholasticism lived on in our 
American colleges until well on in the nineteenth 
century. The old tradition of the schools in educa- 
tion, which existed for some fifteen hundred years, 
was maintained. Scholastic education like so 
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many medieval achievements is now coming back 
into its proper meed of appreciation once more. Like 
the art and architecture of the Middle Ages, as well 
as the literature and the arts and crafts, the educa- 
tional system founded on medieval Scholasticism is 
renewing the influence that made it such a precious 
factor in the life as well as the education of the 
older time. 


CHAPTER V 
THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY (PRINCETON) 


The institution now known as Princeton Uni- 
versity—it had been Princeton College until almost 
the end of the nineteenth century—came into ex- 
istence shortly before the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Its title at the beginning was ““The Col- 
lege of New Jersey” and that continued to be the 
name for over a hundred years. The first courses 
were given at Elizabethtown (now Elizabeth) in 
1747 and were continued at Newark for the next 
ten years and finally at Princeton in 1756 where 
the college has been ever since. 

The account of the first Commencement as given 
in the History of the College of New Jersey from 
its Commencement Anno Domini 1746 to 1783 Pre- 
pared Originally for the Princeton Whig by a 
Graduate’ demonstrates the Scholastic character of 
the teaching of the college which in this followed 
the examples set by Harvard and Yale as well as 
William and Mary: 

“On Wednesday, November 9, 1748, the trus- 
tees met according to appointment at Newark. They 
agreed that the Commencement for graduating can- 
didates who had been examined and approved for 
that purpose go on this day. 

“Tn the afternoon the president delivered a hand- 


* Princeton, 1844, — 
(143) 
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some Latin Oration and after the customary Scho- 
lastic disputations, the following gentlemen were 
given the degree of Bachelor of Arts.’ Then fol- 
lows the list of the graduates at the first Commence- 
ment. It is worthy of note that the author of this 
history writing near the middle of the nineteenth 
century speaks of the exercise in which the gradua- 
ting students took part on Commencement Day as 
a “Scholastic disputation.” This expression taken 
together with the sets of theses makes it very clear 
that at Princeton the faculty from the very begin- 
ning were following closely the medieval traditions 
in education which harked back in their origin to 
the times when the philosophy of the Schools or 
Scholasticism was in vogue. 

The theses broadsides which were issued at 
Princeton as at the other colonial colleges give lists 
of propositions in the seven liberal arts: rhetoric, 
grammar, logic, and then the three philosophies, 
natural, mental and moral, that is physics, meta- 
physics and ethics, as well as in mathematics, which 
were to be demonstrated by members of the class 
called upon for this purpose and then defended 
against all objections that might be urged by other 
members of the class or by the faculty or by any of 
those present who wanted to take part in the dispu- 
tation. The contents of the theses are almost in- 
variably those that were familiar in the medieval 
universities. 

We have from President Finley, the fourth presi- 
dent of Princeton, a manuscript descriptive of the 
public exercises of Commencement as conducted 
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under him in September, 1764. This would seem to 
be the preliminary sketch made out to guide him in 
the order of the exercises and preserved in the col- 
lege archives for future reference. The proceed- 
ings began with the Orator Salutatorius. Distribu- 
tion of the theses broadsides to those of the audience 
who cared to take part in the disputation followed. 
Then came the first disputation  syllogistically 
treated. The first thesis was: Mentiri ut vel Natio 
conservetur, haud fas est, “To lie even though to 
preserve the nation is not justifiable.’ Then there 
was an English “forensic dispute” on the subject of 
dreams, the title of which, however, was announced 
in Latin: Somnia non sunt umversaliter inama et 
nilul significantia, ‘‘Dreams are not universally 1n- 
ane and without significance.’ The other theses fol- 
lowed, Lex Rationis sola incitamenta ad virtutem 
satis efficacia non praebet, “Vhe law of reason alone 
does not furnish incitements to virtue that are 
thoroughly efficacious” [there is need of revelation 
to help man in life]. Then there was a final disputa- 
tion on the very interesting proposition: Nullam 
veram Virtutem habet qui omnes non habet, “He 
possesses no real virtue who has not all the vir- 
tues.” | 

President Finley includes in his sketch of the 
Commencement of 1764 an amplified account of the 
disputation so that we are able to secure an excel- 
lent idea of just how the defense and objection to 
the theses were carried on. The student selected 
as defender of a particular thesis first gave his 
proof. for it in syllogistic form and then the objec- 
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tors also in syllogistic form presented the difficul- 
ties they found in accepting the defender’s thesis 
and his proofs for it. For instance with regard to 
the first thesis which condemned lying even though 
the salvation of the country might depend on it, 
President Finley presents in Latin the “determina- 
tion’ or initial proof given by the defender: 


DETERMINATIO 


Mentiri quacunque de causa, ignobile et sua 
Natura pravum esse, res ipsa clamat, et ferme ab 
omnibus praecipue Virtutem colentibus conceditur. 
Quod si omnino fas esse possit, Deus comprobat; et 
st tlle possit probare, non est necessario verax; sed 
impossibile est eum mentiri, ergo et mendacium pro- 
bare. Nec ratio Veritatis ab hominum Felicitate sed 
Dei Rectitudine pendit ; et quoniam sibi semper con- 
stare necesse est non potest non esse rectum. Ergo 
falsum necessario improbat ut ejus naturae opposi- 
tum; et vetat malum facere ut quidvis Bonum inde 
sequatur etiam ut Natio conservetur.’ 


* This may be translated: “To lie for any reason whatever is ig- 
noble and vicious by its very nature. The thing itself cries out and 
is conceded by practically all who cultivate virtue. But if it could be 
right (to tell a lie) God approves of it and if He could possibly 
approve He is not necessarily truthful; but it is impossible for Him 
to lie, therefore also to approve a lie. And the basis of truth does 
not depend on the happiness of man but the righteousness of God, 
and since He must be consistent with Himself He cannot but be 
righteous. Therefore He condemns necessarily what is false as op- 
posed to His very nature and He forbids that evil be done that any 
good whatever should follow from it even though the country 
should be saved thereby.” 
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President Finley gives more at length the de- 
termination or proof for the “forensic dispute” on 
the subject of dreams. As this is in English it will 
furnish an excellent example of the mode of argu- 
mentation which was followed. Almost needless to 
say the Scriptures were taken as representing quite 
literally Gospel (God’s word) truth and arguments 
founded on it were considered to be absolutely un- 
answerable. It is not so much the matter, however, 
as the manner of the dispute or disputation that we 
are occupied with here: 


“DETERMINATION 


“Although I see no necessity of accounting for 
all dreams from the agency of other Spirits, any- 
more than to interest them in the Reveries of the 
Mind when lost in mere imaginary Scenes while we 
are awake without reflecting that they are not reali- 
ties; Yet that foreign Spirits have access to ours as 
well when we are asleep as when awake is incon- 
sistent with no Principle of Reason. And if some 
dreams cannot otherwise be accounted for than by 
having recourse to foreign spirits we must then 
admit their agency; since there can be no effect 
without cause. And though it must be granted that 
our own Spirits at the same time think, yet there 
is no Inconsistency in supposing that other Spirits 
gave Occasion to their thinking of Some Subjects 
rather than others as is the case of conversing to- 
gether when we are awake. 

“What has been matter of fact is certainly still 
possible and we know that in some Cases infinite 
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Wisdom chose to employ Angels to communicate 
divine Instructions in Dreams; which establishes 
the general Doctrine. And Experience assures us 
that Impressions made on these Occasions are very 
deep and lively; and as has been observed those 
very Dreams that came from fullness of business 
or other Causes mentioned show us the Temper of 
our Minds and in that view are useful and sig- 
nificant.” 

Four sets of the theses printed for the Scholastic 
disputations on various Commencement days at the 
College of New Jersey are extant: those for 
1750, 1752, 1760, 1762.1. When compared with 
the theses from Harvard, Yale, the University 
of Pennsylvania and Brown, it is perfectly clear 
that in New Jersey they were using the same 
Scholastic method as well as Scholastic prin- 
ciples in the series of propositions chosen for de- 
fence by their students. All the colleges were mani- 
festly following as closely as possible the models 
set for them by the European colleges, above all by 
the English and Scotch universities. The meta- 
physical and ethical courses were considered the 
most important in the latter two years of college 
life and were usually taught by the president. Many 
hours of class work were spent in presenting them 
to the students and many more in “disputing” about 
them so that they would not in any sense be mere 


* Professor Collins tells me that while they have only four printed 
copies, they have the texts of all programs from 1760 to date besides 
those of 1748, 1749, 1754 and 1756, giving the subjects disputed and 
the various forms of the disputation. 
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memory exercises but represented seriously thought 
out propositions, the proof of which could be given 
and the objections against which could be solved, by 
those who took the course successfully. 


We have some notes from students at Princeton 
which help us to understand the curriculum and 
how it was taught. 


Blair’s ‘““Account’” of Princeton issued in 1764 
only four years before the coming to Princeton of 
Witherspoon as president and less than twenty 
years after the foundation of the College of New 
Jersey, gives an excellent idea of the curriculum 
followed at the college, which was carried on by the 
new president from Scotland. This curriculum en- 
ables us to know exactly the education afforded the 
generation that planned the Revolution and made 
the colonies independent, but also organized the 
basic structure of our republican government 
through the federal Constitution and the consti- 
tutions of the States which were written at this 
time. In both the Revolution and the Constitutional 
Convention, Princeton representatives—such men 
as James Madison and Witherspoon—were leaders 
and more deeply influenced than any others, except 
possibly the graduates of William and Mary, the 
discussions among the delegates which led up to 
these achievements. 


The daytime hours of study and recitation dur- 
ing the first scholastic year were, according to Blair, 
devoted to the classics. The authors studied were 
Horace and Cicero in Latin, Lucian and Xenophon 
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in Greek. An interesting specialization during this 
first college year was that the students had public 
declamations five nights of the week after supper. 
This must have proved often an interesting diver- 
sion at the end of the day and diversions were rare 
enough in college life at that time. Above all this 
practice must have brought home to the minds of 
the college men the definite realization even from 
the very beginning of their college course of the 
two confessed purposes of higher education at that 
time: the training of men for the ministry and 
the magistracy, the two professions that demanded 
facility and forcefulness in public speaking. 

In the Sophomore year, less attention was paid 
to the classics and indeed the Latin classics were 
entirely omitted from the curriculum with the un- 
derstanding that whatever knowledge of them was 
considered necessary was looked upon as completed. 
Homer was still studied faithfully, doubtless be- 
cause of the knowledge of men and their ways and 
the motives of their actions which he presented 
so picturesquely; Longinus was taken up, especially 
his essay “On the Sublime,” for that quality was 
supposed to be exemplified in religious and secular 
eloquence. In this Sophomore year, moreover, the 
students received their introduction to mental phil- 
osophy through logic in combination with rhetoric, 
thus demonstrating once more the value placed upon 
public speaking as an important factor in the cur- 
riculum. For the scientific side of their training 
they had mathematics and geography. 

In the Junior year neither the Latin nor Greek 
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classics had a place in the curriculum and the stu- 
dents devoted themselves entirely to the three phil- 
osophies, mental, moral and natural. Under natural 
philosophy they had physics and astronomy and in 
connection with that devoted special attention to 
mathematics. In mental philosophy they devoted 
themselves to metaphysics beginning with ontology 
as the study of being in general, but they also took 
up such special subjects as pneumatology by which 
term they understood the study of human and ani- 
mal psychology, but also of spirits—immaterial be- 
ings—their existence and qualities. 


In the Junior year they held weekly public dis- 
putations in philosophy as well as weekly declama- 
tions. The disputations were very formal in char- 
acter, were conducted in Latin, usually presided 
over by the president himself or the professor of 
philosophy, and were looked upon as an extremely 
important exercise for the sharpening of wits and 
the provision of the arguments which supported the 
knowledge they possessed with regard to the basic 
principles of human existence and its relations. The 
students were expected to learn the reasons for the 
faith that was in them with regard to religion and 
young men learned not to accept propositions of 
various kinds just because they were asserted but 
to demand reasons for them and be able to solve 
objections that might be made with regard to them. 


In the Senior year they reviewed the contents of 
the curriculum of the preceding years, not a little 
time being devoted to the re-reading of the classics, 
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and they took up very seriously the study of the 
sciences, philosophy and mathematics. The greatest 
attention was given to moral philosophy, the teacher 
of which was the president of the college. Seniors 
also reviewed logic and metaphysics as well as other 
phases of philosophy, in order to secure, as far as 
that might be possible, a thorough comprehension 
of these subjects. The examinations at the end of 
the Senior year included the whole subject matter 
that had been studied during the four college years 
with the exception of the classics. This almost unt- 
versal examination on all the college work is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished in our day. 
Its practice can be clearly seen from the theses pre- 
sented on Commencement day which included 
propositions from all of the developed seven liberal 
arts, the trivium and quadrivium of the older time. 
The rubrics were logic, grammar, rhetoric—the old 
trivium, and mental, moral and natural philosophy 
and mathematics—the developed guadrivium which 
completed the seven liberal arts as they had been 
modified in the course of the evolution of knowledge 
especially through physics and the related natural 
sciences. 


Besides these philosophic and mathematical 
studies, certain hours on Saturdays were devoted 
during the earlier college years to the study of cate- 
chism, that is a brief survey of religious truths and 
principles. Catechism was studied at Princeton in 
two forms, Presbyterian and Episcopalian, the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism and the Episcopal Cate- 
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chism with the Thirty-nine Articles, according to 
the wish of the students and their parents. Prince- 
ton was predominantly Presbyterian, securing its 
greater presidents by direct invitation from Pres- 
byterian pulpits and colleges in Scotland and con- 
tinued to be Presbyterian until toward the end of 
the nineteenth century. 


This liberalism in the matter of the form of faith 
to be taught is interesting and shows that the 
bigotry which had characterized colonial life earlier 
was beginning to give way through the enlighten- 
ment which came with the foundation and organiza- 
tion of the colleges. None of the colleges founded 
about the middle of the eighteenth century in this 
country, Princeton in 1746, King’s College (after 
the Revolution, Columbia) in 1754, the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1755, Brown in 1764, Rutgers in 
1766, Dartmouth in 1769, imposed religious tests. 
Such tests were still in existence in the English unt- 
versities and it was difficult for a non-Conformist 
to secure an education and almost impossible for 
Catholics. Here in America there was a growing 
spirit of tolerance which eventually led to that en- 
actment of freedom of worship which was such a 
surprise and has proved such a blessing. 


Fortunately a number of notes with regard to 
college life at Princeton made by other students 
have been preserved for us. Besides Blair’s ‘Ac- 
count” just quoted from at length we have a letter 
of Joseph Shippen of Philadelphia as well as some 
notes with regard to his course that give us some 
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very definite information about the curriculum, and 
the daily order of studies. Shippen was the son of 
Judge Edward Shippen, a trustee of the college, 
and in a letter to his father, written in French for 
practice sake, he has left us a vivid picture of the 
life of the students of Princeton at this time which 
above all brings out the place of the disputation in 
the college curriculum. 


He was a Sophomore and this was the order of 
his day: 

“At seven in the morning we recite to the presi- 
dent lessons in the works of Xenophon in Greek and 
Watt’s Ontology. The rest of the morning until 
dinner time (11 a. m.) we have a recitation on 
Cicero’s De Oratore and Hebrew grammar. The 
remaining part of the day we spend in the study of 
Xenophon and ontology in preparation for the reci- 
tation the next morning, and besides these things 
we dispute once a week after the syllogistic method 
and now and then we study geography.” 


Seven o’clock, I fear, would seem, in modern col- 
lege parlance, “entirely too soon after midnight” 
to college students of our day to meet even the presi- 
dent for several hours in Greek and ontology, but 
in those days the practice of turning night into day, 
such a notable feature of our modern mode of liv- 
ing, had not come in. They used the daylight hours 
to the best advantage. 

According to Shippen’s notes with regard to his 
course, he says that in his Freshman year besides 
the classics, logic was taken up in the second term. 
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He adds that for training in this there were “dis- 
putations once a week after the syllogistic method.” 
In the Sophomore year they studied rhetoric, on- 
tology and elementary mathematics. In the Junior 
year they studied moral philosophy (ethics), as- 
tronomy and navigation. Senior year was devoted 
largely to a review of all these subjects of the pre- 
ceding years including the classics which were 
studied more intensively. 


We are interested here mainly in the curriculum 
in so far as it concerns philosophic studies. It is 
surprising to note the amount of time beginning 
with the Freshman year that was devoted to mental 
philosophy. In the second term logic was taken up 
and even at this time there were disputations once 
a week. In the Sophomore year they took up what 
was called ontology as can be seen from the theses, 
and this of course represented metaphysics. The 
emphasis on ethics was evident from the number of 
ethical theses on the Commencement broadside as 
well as from the fact that as a rule this branch was 
in all the colleges taught by the president of the 
college. Men must have gone out of college deeply 
impressed with the principles of right and wrong 
which had been not only expounded to them but 
which they themselves had to defend against ob- 
jections urged very strenuously and often with tell- 
ing ingenuity. After all in these disputations there 
always entered an element of competition, and a 
man who could not defend his thesis against strenu- 
ous objection was considered to have failed in the 
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contest of wits, something that I need scarcely say 
youth is particularly likely to resent and react 
against to the uttermost of its ability. 


Another Princeton student who left some notes 
of his college experiences, Samuel Livermore, re- 
cords that on graduation an examination was held 
in Hebrew, the Greek testament, Homer, Cicero, 
Horace, logic, geography, astronomy, natural phil- 
osophy, ontology, ethics and rhetoric. There is con- 
firmation of what we find in Blair’s and Shippen’s 
notes with regard to the curriculum of Princeton 
among these papers. In 1770 as a Freshman he 
studied the classics, Horace, Longinus, Lucian. In 
1771, as a Sophomore, he continued the classics and 
had a rather broad course in logic. In 1772 as a 
Junior he began ethics and also metaphysics, studied 
Euclid, also trigonometry and Martin’s philosophy. 
In the Senior year there was a review of these 
courses and then an examination for the degree. 
They believed in a terminal examination that in- 
cluded most of the subjects of the course in order 
that students might not have the feeling that they 
could dismiss subjects from their minds as having 
been completed. 


There are some very interesting students’ notes 
on President Witherspoon’s lectures. The president 
took to himself the whole field of philosophy except 
natural philosophy. He lectured on psychology, 
mental and moral philosophy, ontology and natural 
theology. The president’s lectures were looked upon 
as the culminating course not only of the Senior 
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year but of the whole college curriculum. In the 
time he was able to devote to these large and pro- 
found subjects, he could not have treated seriously 
more than the important points, but his lectures re- 
viewed during the Senior year the philosophy 
courses of the preceding years. These students’ 
notes taken in connection with the theses sheets 
show that the old Scholastic philosophy and espe- 
cially its ethics was looked upon as the most 1m- 
portant feature of the curriculum for training in 
thoughtfulness and in the principles of philosophy. 
Graduates who were ere long to have the formation 
of the Federal government of the new republic as 
well as the drawing up of the Federal Constitution 
on their hands and who succeeded in bringing their 
efforts to a successful issue, were given their ulti- 
mate mental molding in this way. 


For its first twenty years the College of New 
Jersey had a rather difficult task to maintain itself. 
It owed its eventual success very largely to the Rev- 
erend Dr. John Witherspoon, Scotch Presbyterian 
minister, a graduate of Edinburgh University, who 
was invited to become president of Princeton in 
1768. He devoted himself wholeheartedly and suc- 
cessfully to the task of making of the struggling 
institution a college deserving of the name. Some 
of the accounts of the Princeton Commencements 
that we have after Witherspoon became president 
are interesting because they show how many intel- 
lectual interests were being cultivated. 


The Commencement of 1770 as reported in the 
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Pennsylvania Chronicle October 15, 1770, was one 
of the very busy Commencements of the time. The 
reporter says: “The exercises began with an English 
oration on ‘The Utility of the Study of History’ to 
which succeeded a Latin syllogistic dispute on the 
following thesis: Tenentur et obligantur subditt, 
ex Lege Naturae, ut Regi suo, tmmanm Saevitia 
grassanti, vel Civitatis Jura evertenti, resistant, et 
Libertatem suam defendant, ‘Subjects are bound 
and obliged by the law of nature to resist their king 
whenever he inflicts intolerable cruelties on them or 
overthrows the rights of the state; and they must 
defend their liberties.’ This was followed by an 
English forensic debate, “The Non-Importation 
Agreement Reflects a Glory on the American Mer- 
chant and was a Noble Exertion of Self-Denial and 
Public Spirit.’ An English dissertation on this sub- 
ject, ‘Every Religious Profession which Does not 
by its Principles disturb the Public Peace ought to 
be Tolerated by a Wise State.’ A disputation .. . 
“That National Characters depend not upon Physical 
but Moral Causes’ . . . an English oration on ‘The 
Utility of American Manufacturers’... an Eng- 
lish oration on ‘The Advantages of Trade and Com- 
merce.’ . . . Next followed a Latin syllogistic de- 
bate on this thesis: Omnes Homuines, Jure Naturae, 
liberi sunt, “All men by the law of nature are free’ 
... An English dispute on the following... 
‘The Different Religious Professions in any State 
if Maintained in their Liberty Serve it by Supplying 
the Place of a Censor Morum’. . . . This proposi- 
tion was then controverted: “The Study of the Dead 
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Languages is for the Emolument of Science even 
in a State where every useful and ornamental branch 
of learning is copiously treated in the Language 
proper to that state.’ ... A Valedictory Oration 
on the Subject of “Public Spirit.” 

Some of the items mentioned in these reports of 
Commencements are interesting from the stand- 
point of what was happening at this time in the 
colonies. For instance, in the report of the Com- 
mencement of 1774, the Pennsylvania Journal for 
October 12, 1774, notes that the Latin salutatory 
oration that year at Princeton had for subject, 
Bellum servitutt anteponendum, “War must be pre- 
ferred to slavery.”’ This was almost simultaneous 
with the expression of Patrick Henry, not a college 
man, “Give me liberty or give me death.” The Eng- 
lish forensic dispute that same year took up for 
consideration the subject that 1s occupying a good 
deal of attention at the present time: “Whether a 
state which derives all the necessary conveniences 
of life from its own territories is preferable to a 
state which by means of foreign commerce 1s sup- 
plied with all the elegancies of different climates.” 
There was but one Latin thesis argued that year, 
and that under the rubric ethics: Benevolentia erga 
proximum et Amor proprius nunquam inter se re 
vera pugnant, “Benevolence toward one’s neighbor 
and love of self never really conflict.” The vale- 
dictory that year was on “The Horrors of War,” 
and the colonies were just arming for the Revolu- 
tion. 

In the midst of his busy educational work Wither- 
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spoon somehow found the time to become an Ameri- 
can of the Americans. Above all he became deeply 
interested in the question of securing independence 
for his adopted country as well as liberty and sta- 
bility for the new nation that came into existence as 
the result of the Revolution. He succeeded particu- 
larly in arousing such a spirit of readiness to make 
sacrifices for national freedom in the minds not 
only of his students but also of others around him 
with whom he was brought in intimate contact, that 
he has been deservedly hailed as one of the Fathers 
of the country. He was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence and a delegate from New Jersey 
to the Continental Congress. He was a member of 
the New Jersey Provincial Congress in 1776 and 
also of the New Jersey Constitutional Convention. 
While acting as president of the college he gave in- 
struction in divinity, philosophy, mental and moral, 
Hebrew, rhetoric and occasionally other subjects 
when teaching emergencies arose. 

In this story of the early days of Princeton em- 
phasis is laid on the strictness of examinations 
which gave the college a special reputation in the 
educational world of that day. Princeton’s educa- 
tional standards have been maintained at a high 
level ever since. Nassau Hall at Princeton had been 
founded by the Scotch Presbyterians and the College 
of New Jersey was influenced deeply by their strict- 
ness and rigor. This gave it a special prestige 
among the colonial colleges. The discipline at 
Princeton, as became a faithful Scotch Presbyterian 
institution, was rather stern and rigid. This is best 
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illustrated by the statute with regard to absence 
from school during term time. The sanction was 
not a punishment but the deprivation of a right and 
perhaps carried a hint of student participation in 
discipline which became so noteworthy at Princeton 
later on. 


Absence from the campus without license was 
considered a rather serious offense and was pun- 
ished accordingly. For absence of a week during 
the two longer terms any right that a student had 
to his room was forfeited and it might be taken by 
anyone else. The Princeton statutes were strict in 
that matter and declared that “any student so 
absenting himself shall forfeit all his right and title 
to the same.” This same statute applied also for a 
single day’s absence ‘“‘without license” during the 
shorter summer and winter terms. 


In the sketch of the early history of Princeton 
which was written by a graduate shortly before the 
middle of the nineteenth century and which is a 
valuable source with regard to the early days of 
Princeton, high compliment is paid to Dr. Wither- 
spoon for the influence which his character had over 
the students. The writer says: “The piety, erudi- 
tion and knowledge of the world and deep insight 
into human nature possessed by Dr. Witherspoon 
qualified him in an eminent degree for the presi- 
dency of the college.” 

And yet with all this which might hint at a life 


devoted very largely to study and devotion to books, 
Witherspoon proved a very practical college presi- 
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dent. He succeeded in collecting what must have 
been very large sums of money in those days and 
he was quite as successful as any modern university 
president—one of whose main duties is usually con- 
sidered to be financial—in securing funds that would 
enable him to maintain the high scholastic stand- 
ards that he had set up. 


During the more than twenty-five years (1768- 
1794) just before and after the Revolution while 
Witherspoon was president of Princeton, he came 
to be an extremely important factor in the thought 
of this country. While teaching metaphysics and 
ethics it is easy to understand that he was the most 
important molding influence of his day on the 
minds of the students. His influence was diffused 
very widely all over the country because of the very 
interesting fact that no less than thirteen of the 
graduates of Princeton during his presidency be- 
came college presidents themselves in various parts 
of the country. They carried on diligently the tradi- 
tion of old-fashioned Scholastic education in which 
Witherspoon had been drilled himself in Edinburgh 
and with which he made it his definite purpose to 
form the minds of his students in Princeton. 


When the list of the colleges over which Wither- 
spoon’s graduates came to be presidents is brought 
together it is easy to understand how wide must 
have been the educational influence which he ex- 
erted over the United States after the Revolution. 
Among them were such institutions as Hampden- 
Sydney College and Washington in Virginia; Wash- 
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ington and Jefferson in Pennsylvania; the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and Queens College in the 
same State; Mt. Zion in South Carolina; Washing- 
ton, Tusculum, Greenville and the University of 
Nashville in Tennessee, Transylvania in Kentucky 
and Union College in New York. They were all 
followers of the Witherspoon traditions, which 
mainly concerned mental and moral philosophy, 
metaphysics and ethics. 


Princeton’s educational influence quite literally 
dominated much of the thinking in educational cir- 
cles all over the country. Witherspoon himself was 
a born teacher—and teachers are born not made— 
thoroughly capable of arousing the interest of his 
students and producing in them a spirit of emula- 
tion. If there was one thing these Scotch Presby- 
. terians could do it was think, and they were not 
afraid to tackle the deeper problems of life and 
above all the questions of the rights and duties of 
mankind and their relations to their Creator as well 
as their obligations as citizens not only to the State 
but also to their fellowmen. Princeton continued 
to be down to our own day one of the great foci of 
conservative thinking. Just a century after Wither- 
spoon another Presbyterian clergyman, Dr. James 
McCosh, brought over from Ireland, was to renew 
Princeton’s influence in this regard very happily. 


Princeton in the early days particularly provides 
an excellent illustration of the place that graduates 
of colonial colleges came to occupy in the political 
life of the country during the latter half of the 
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eighteenth century. A whole series of holders of 
important offices in the generation just after the 
Revolution had been students in the College of New 
Jersey and had there received the stimulus which 
made them worthy representatives of their Alma 
Mater in constructive statesmanship. Among them 
there were a president and vice president of the 
United States, 21 United States senators, 39 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 9 members 
of presidential cabinets, 3 Supreme Court justices, 
12 governors of States, 33 judges, as well as more 
than 20 commissioned officers in the Revolutionary 
army. Princeton had six very important members 
of the Continental Congress and had no less than 
9 delegates to the Constitutional. Convention. It 
was mainly through the influence of Princeton 
graduates that one of the two plans presented to the 
Constitutional Convention for the determination of 
representation in the Congress was the New Jersey 
plan. The other was known as the Virginia plan. 
These two colonies exerted a paramount influence 
in the organization of the colonies before and after 
the Revolution and had much to do with the con- 
struction of the American republic as we have it. 


I submitted the theses that were printed in 1750 
and 1752 at Princeton under the rubric metaphysics 
to the Reverend Father Pyne, S.J., professor of 
Scholastic philosophy at Fordham University, to 
have him indicate just which theses represent propo- 
sitions concordant with Scholastic philosophy and 
which do not. The definition of metaphysics as 
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given at the head of the theses is in perfect accord 
with old time philosophical ideas: “Metaphysics 
treats of beings considered abstractly in themselves 
and of their causes, kinds and relationships.”’ Alto- 
gether there are seven propositions under meta- 
physics and Reverend Father Pyne marks four of 
them as thoroughly Scholastic, one as probably so, 
there being a question of terminology to disturb the 
comparison, and two that are questionable for the 
same reason. These seven propositions are: 

1. A series of causes cannot proceed to infinity. 
[That is definitely Scholastic. | 

2. Metaphysical truth in perfection (certitude) 
does not admit degree. [This is Scholastic. ] 

3. The moral perfections of God are not exer- 
cised from natural necessity [which Father Pyne 
marks as probably Scholastically right]. 

4. Physical possibility can exist apart from moral 
possibility. [This is definitely Scholastic. So is 
number 7 which is preceded by an index finger indi- 
cating its special importance]: 

7. Aconscious succession of thought is not neces- 
sary to constitute personal identity. 

The other two propositions which are connected: 

5. All things by the necessity of consequences 
are necessary, 

6. But this necessity has no influence over the will 
of moral agents, 
are questioned as regards their relationship to 
Scholastic philosophy because it is not quite sure 
what the terminology employed might connote, but 
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they seem to be Scholastic for they emphasize the 
fact that there is freedom of the will since necessity 
has no influence over the will of a moral agent. 

In 1752 at Princeton the definition of metaphysics 
is, “The science which treats of the abstract rela- 
tions and causes of things.’”’ Under it there are nine 
propositions practically all of them when submitted 
to professors of Scholastic philosophy in our time 
proving to be thoroughly Scholastic in character. 
They run: 

1. The essences of mathematical entities (ab- 
stract ideas) are immutable. 


2. Whatever consists of parts cannot be infinite. 

3. A simple being insofar as it is such is prior 
to and more perfect than one that is a compound. 

4. All the essences of things existed in the mind 
of God from eternity. [Father Pyne’s commentary 
on this is, “Platonism preserved through Scholas- 
ticism.”’ ] 

5. The possibility of a thing is deduced from the 
non-repugnance of the (notes constituting the) 
idea. 

6. Cyclogenesis (the genesis of living beings in 
a cycle, that 1s each from the other without any 
beginning’) is impossible; therefore 

7. The existence of God can be demonstrated 
from effect. to cause. [Here is the principle of 
causality invoked as a proof of God’s existence. ] 

8. All the divine ideas are wanting in archetypes. 
[Father Pyne notes this as Platonic. | 

9. (With an index) Moral evil does not take 
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away the perfection of this world. [Here is the 
problem of evil obtruding itself once more and yet 
without at all disturbing the faith of the men of that 
time in the existence of a beneficent Creator and the 
perfection of the world from the standpoint of 
reason. | 


At Princeton as early as 1750, a full twenty-five 
years before the Declaration of Independence, there 
was a series of propositions among the Theses 
Ethicae which show that the philosophers of New 
Jersey under the influence of the Scotch at Edin- 
burgh were insisting on certain principles of gov- 
ernment and its origin that harked back to the six- 
teenth century and the later Middle Ages. This 
series of propositions runs: “In the state of nature 
with certain exceptions so far as government is 
concerned men are equal; therefore, the right of 
kings has its original foundation from a compact 
of the people; therefore, the rival of George II, our 
king (by the highest right) vindicates for himself 
the right to rule in Great Britain not less unjustly 
than vainly.” The reference of course is to the Pre- 
_ tender, Charles Edward Stuart, the grandson of 
Charles I, who shortly before this time had been de- 
feated at the battle of Culloden and had escaped and 
was still from France proclaiming his right to the 
rulership of Great Britain, though without justice 
on his side and therefore in vain, for his claim was 
not supported by the majority of the people. 


At Princeton in 1760 the class in which Benjamin 
Rush and Samuel Blair graduated, the theses dem- 
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onstrate that ethics was looked upon as by far the 
most prominent feature of the curriculum for there 
were no less than 29 propositions advanced. The 
proposition which is marked with an index and is 
printed in italics and was therefore a proposition to 
be demonstrated and argued in the Commencement 
disputation ran as follows: “A perfect system of 
ethics in the present condition of men cannot be con- 
structed without the help of divine revelation.” 


Some of the other propositions in ethics in 1760 
at Princeton serve to show very clearly how much 
they were occupied with the personal sense of right 
and wrong and with the effort to maintain indi- 
vidual righteousness. For instance, proposition 3 
runs, ‘““The propensity of nature toward moral evil 
even when vehement does not do away with re- 
sponsibility.” Number 4 runs, “Mere speculation 
in matters of prudence without experience and ob- 
servation is not sufficient to direct men well.” Num- 
ber 5 runs, “Actions which are materially good can 
be at the same time formally bad.” The Latin ex- 
pressions are, secundum materiam and secundum 
formam, definitely Scholastic terminology. Number 
6 is, “A rational being acting according to reason 
cannot do evil.” 


Succeeding propositions run: 


7. The obligation of an intelligent being is in- 
creased or diminished according to the strength of 
nature and the opportunity of action. 


8. The evil of a sin is to be estimated from the 
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quality of the delinquent and the dignity of the per- 
sonality who is affected by the injury. 

9. In the state of nature a man is the owner of 
all that he secured possession of before others. 

10. The number of each sex is throughout all the 
centuries nearly equal; therefore 

11. Polygamy is not in accordance with reason 
nor does it belong to the institution of God as Cre- 
ator and Providence. 

15. Human society cannot exist without the ob- 
servance of truth. 

16. The faculty of distinguishing good from evil 
is essential to a moral agent. 

17. The liberty of a creature may crave the 
faculty of performing an action but does not re- 
quire it. 

22. Moral obligation supposes reason and the 
congruence of things, but 

23. God is the cause of things and therefore also 
of the relations of the same; hence 

24. God is the cause and the exemplar of reason 
and of the congruence of things. 

25. The moral sense is only indeed a mode of per- 
ceiving moral obligation. 

26. In all men there is present a moral sense of 
eternal obligation as is plainly to be seen from the 
judgments which men make with regard to the 
actions of others. 

27. Parents in accordance with their condition in 
life are bound to imbue the minds of their children 
with doctrine (education). 
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28. A clement mild government conduces very 
much to the increase of the number of subjects and 
of rendering them obedient to the laws. 


29. To be affected by a sense of the Deity and of 
His Providence is the greatest incitement that we 
have to the practice of virtue. 


In 1762 at Princeton there were 21 propositions 
under the rubric Ethica. The first one ran: “The 
highest perfection of men depends on their libera- 
tion from all sin.” The second ran, “Truths that 
are known of themselves (intuitively) exist in 
ethics,” from which the conclusion is drawn in a 
proposition printed in italics and with an index 
finger, “Therefore, Moral truths can be demon- 
strated equally with mathematical truths.” The next 
two propositions are connected in the same way and 
complete the idea: (4) “Ethical ideas are for the 
most part more complex than numbers; therefore 
(5) Ethics is more difficult to prove than mathe- 
matics.” Number 6 is a political thesis, “Absolute 
liberty belongs to no form of government.” Num- 
ber 11 printed in italics with an index finger is a 
key proposition, ‘The moral sense in so far as it 
is a simple perception and the foundation of moral 
obligation does not exist.” At Princeton they were 
quite sure that ethics was not easy and they must 
have felt the need of casuistry, that is the discussion 
of particular cases in order to be able to point out 
the bounds of moral obligation. Proposition 12 
ran: “The present life is to be estimated not as an 
end but in so far as it provides an opportunity for 
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the securing of eternal happiness.’’ Proposition 
number 20, “The idea of virtue is definite and also 
immutable.” The last proposition printed in italics 
and with an index runs: “A ruler endowed with 
civil virtue though without military glory is much 
preferable to a prince who though without civil 
virtue is very illustrious for his courage in war.”? 


*Almost exactly a century after Witherspoon, Reverend James 
McCosh of Belfast was invited to become president of the rising 
College of New Jersey. Princeton owes as much to this nineteenth 
century Irishman as to its eighteenth century Scotch president. 
McCosh probably influenced the academic world of America as 
deeply in the second half of the nineteenth century as Witherspoon 
did in the eighteenth. During his presidency the number of stu- 
dents increased from 200 to 600. The tradition among the professors 
of Scholastic philosophy in the Catholic colleges of the country in 
his time was that Dr. McCosh was distinctly Scholastic in his phi- 
losophic teaching. I recall our own professor of philosophy at 
Fordham dwelling on this. He was particularly struck with the 
attitude of Reverend Dr. McCosh toward error and sin and quoted 
from McCosh, “Our academic moralists are commonly averse to look 
at or consider these two topics, but if there be truth in our world there 
is also error; if there be good there is also evil. ... Malice and 
deceit and adultery are as much realities as good will, integrity and 
purity.” I have recently consulted Father Pyne, professor of Scho- 
lastic philosophy at Fordham University, with regard to the Scholastic 
quality of Dr. McCosh’s teachings. He wrote me that in a general 
way Dr. McCosh follows “the line of thought of the Scholastics 
holding the same fundamental positions that God is the Creator of 
all things outside Himself, that the soul in immortal, that God has 
established a moral law and that there will be judgment after death 
pronounced by God upon the individual man in accordance with his 
observance or violation of the moral law.” 


CHAPTER VI 
KING’S COLLEGE (COLUMBIA) 


Just after the middle of the eighteenth century a 
number of men in the colony of New York took up 
the discussion of a project to establish an academy 
and college in Manhattan. Harvard, William and 
Mary, Yale and Princeton, had succeeded in this 
purpose in spite of many difficulties, and prominent 
inhabitants of New York felt that their city should 
have an institution of this kind. Mr. William Smith 
after finishing his divinity studies at Aberdeen but 
not yet ordained to the ministry, came over to New 
York as tutor in the family of Colonel Morton. The 
agitation for the foundation of an institution for 
higher studies caught his attention and Mr. Smith 
wrote a pamphlet with the title, Some Thoughts 
on Education with Reasons for Erecting a College 
in this Province and Fixing the Same in the City of 
New York. The following year he wrote at much 
greater length under the title, 4 General Idea of 
the College of Mirania, in which he expressed his 
ideas as to a liberal education. These publications 
were sent to Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia be- 
cause there was agitation at this same time for the 
establishment of an institute of higher learning over 
there. Franklin who was deeply interested in the 
provision of opportunities for higher education ex- 
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pressed himself as well satisfied with the scheme 
of education outlined by Mr. Smith. 


Mr. Smith’s volume, The College of Mirania, 
bears the subtitular dedication, ““Addressed more 
immediately to the consideration of the trustees 
nominated by the legislature to receive proposals re- 
lating to the establishment of a college in the prov- 
ince of New York.” It bears also the imprint, ““New 
York, printed and Sold by J. Parker and W. Wey- 
man, at the New Printing Office in Beaver Street, 
1753.” In spite of this dedication and definitely ex- 
pressed purpose the pamphlet was destined to pro- 
vide its author with an opportunity to put his 
theories of education into practice not in New York 
but in Philadelphia. A discussion of his book finds 
a more appropriate place in the chapter on the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, of which Smith was the Pro- 
vost for some twenty years. His outline of a scheme 
of education emphasizes the place of Scholastic 
philosophy, that is the trivium and quadrivium, in 
the education of that day and the Commencement 
theses of the College of Philadelphia make it very 
clear that the principles laid down by Smith and 
which attracted the attention of Franklin were car- 
ried out in the college of which he became the first 
executive. 


The first president of King’s College, New York, 
was Reverend Samuel Johnson, pastor of the 
Episcopal Church at Stratford, Conn., who was our 
first American writer on philosophical subjects. His 
writings, as we shall see, confirm very strikingly the 
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idea that Scholasticism constituted the heart of the 
curriculum in the colonial colleges. Johnson had 
been deeply influenced by Dean, afterwards Bishop, 
Berkeley, the Irish philosopher with whom as a 
young man he was brought intimately in contact 
during Berkeley’s visit to the colonies in 1729. He 
had lifted himself above that influence, however, and 
his philosophic writings were very conservative. He 
was undoubtedly the most distinguished writer and 
thinker on philosophic subjects in this country. 
Benjamin Franklin tried to secure Johnson as the 
head of the college that they were founding in 
Philadelphia but Johnson preferred to stay in New 
York not too far away from his congregation at 
Stratford, Conn. Besides, he had many personal 
friends among the founders of King’s College. 


In spite of his preoccupation with philosophic sub- 
jects, Dr. Johnson proved to be an excellent 
organizer and King’s College, as is evident par- 
ticularly from the roll of its graduates and the ex- 
tremely important influence which they exerted upon 
their generation, became a distinct asset to the city 
during the years before the Revolution. | 


Dr. Johnson was the son of a deacon of the Con- 
gregational Church in Guilford, Conn. What little 
schooling he received came from his grandfather 
and certain of the ministers in the neighboring 
towns several of whom volunteered their services 
as teachers. Even at the age of ten, however, he set 
them down as “such wretched poor scholars that 
they could teach him little or nothing.”” When he 
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was about eighteen he was afforded the opportunity 
to read the works of some of the best English poets, 
philosophers and divines and their effect on Johnson 
was, as he says himself, “truly revolutionary.” 
During the next six years he discovered not only 
the New Learning but also the Anglican church. 
The English ecclesiastical writers not only made 
him conscious of the doubtful validity of his Con- 
gregational orders but also introduced him to a 
rich, scholarly tradition of which he had been quite 
ignorant. After some years of hesitation and de- 
liberation he and a few friends in 1722 finally re- 
solved to take orders in the Anglican church. He 
came to be considered the most scholarly representa- 
tive of that church in the country and his selection 
to the post of president of King’s College demon- 
strates that the organizers were intent on securing 
the best talent there was for the new institution. 
He had already been some thirty-two years a min- 
ister of the Anglican Church when he was chosen 
fe president’ of King’s College’ The charter 
granted by the English king, George II, for the 
foundation of a college in the province of New York 
to be called King’s College dwells particularly on 
the primacy of influence which the Church of Eng- 
land by law established was to exert in the colony. 
In this charter Reverend Samuel Johnson was nom- 
inated specifically as the first president with the pro- 
viso for his successor that “the president of the said 
college for the time being shall forever hereafter 
be a member of and in communion with the Church 
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of England as by law established.”” That charter 
called for representation on the board of trustees 
of King’s College of the ministers of the other prin- 
cipal churches of the city. Among them were 
the senior minister of the Reformed Dutch Prot- 
estant Church, the minister of the Ancient Lu- 
theran Church, the minister of the French (Hugue- 
not) Church and the minister of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


After the terms of this charter became known 
generally to the people of the city, the Church of 
England in New York fell under suspicion of try- 
ing to create a monopoly in education that would 
accrue to the advantage of the church rather than 
the citizens and the province itself. When the 
Dutch surrendered New York into the hands of the 
English they were solemnly promised that they 
should enjoy “the liberty of their conscience in di- 
vine worship and church discipline.” On the 
foundation of King’s College the ministers of the 
Dutch Reformed Church set forth that they needed 
education for their ministers and this being repre- 
sented to the king he declared: “We being willing 
and desirous that all our loving subjects, the mem- 
bers of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Churches, 
should have the opportunity for the training of their 
ministers, granted this petals to King’s College 
of educating for the ministry.” 


The education afforded these ministers of the 
Dutch Reformed Church according to the sub- 
sidiary charter was to be such as would “conform to 
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the doctrine, discipline and worship established in 
the united provinces by the national synod of Dort.” 
This same religious curriculum was to be open to 
“any other students that may be desirous to attend 
its lectures.” 


The professor of theology in this department of 
the college was to be nominated by the “ministers, 
elders and deacons of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church in New York.”’ Provision was thus 
made for the education in the theology of the Dutch 
Reformed Church not only for ministers but also for 
such of the laity as cared to devote special attention 
to this form of belief. 


The royal charter was quite frank in the added 
declaration that the crown did this all the more 
readily because the privilege thus conceded prom- 
ised “to promote the prosperity of the said college 
and an increase in the number of students.” Al- 
most needless to say the number of students at the 
beginning was quite small and the registration at 
King’s College did not increase rapidly until long 
after the Revolution. 


For some time before the granting of these 
charters, there had been considerable discussion 
as to the advisability of having a college in New 
York City, and a pamphleteer created quite a sensa- 
tion by suggesting that New York being a city of 
considerable size, though it was then much smaller 
than Philadelphia, was not a suitable place for the 
gathering of young men into a college because they 
would be subjected to all sorts of temptations. In 
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answer to this another pamphleteer said that op- 
ponents of the erection of a college in New York 
“admit that the Conversation of polished Citizens 
would be of great Advantage to their Sons, but say 
they, in such a large place there never fails to be 
worthless, rakish Individuals to debauch unwary 
Youth and lead them into what (to oblige delicate 
ears) is called the polite Vices.”’ He adds that, “To 
preserve the Morals sound ought to be the chief 
aim of education,” but emphatically declares that 
that can be accomplished as well in New York as in 
any other town. 


Perhaps this discussion before the opening of the 
college led the authorities to emphasize the place 
that religion was expected to hold in the new foun- 
dation. There is an advertisement published June, 
1754, from the pen of the first president, which was 
evidently intended to neutralize any bad impression 
that might have been produced by the preceding 
discussion and to attract parents’ attention to the 
new institution by proclaiming the religious aims of 
the founders and their purpose to make better citt- 
zens of the students by making them better Chris- 
tians. Doubtless it was hoped also to attract the 
attention of benefactors since the avowed aim of 
the new institution was to benefit the community by 
the training afforded future citizens: 


“The chief thing that is aimed at in this college is 
to teach and engage the children (sic) to know God 
and Jesus Christ and to love and serve Him in all 
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Sobriety, Godliness and Righteousness of Life with 
a perfect Heart and willing Mind.” 


Always in the colonial colleges the necessity of 
teaching religious principles was emphasized and 
the knowledge and worship of God was presented 
as the culmination of intellectual development. A 
striking example of this is to be found in the charter 
of King’s College which provides for the instruction 
and education of youth in the learned languages and 
in the liberal arts but emphasizes also the value of 
religious education. The announcement of the open- 
ing of the school reads as follows: 


“A serious, virtuous and industrious Course of 
Life being first provided for, it is further the De- 
sign of this College, to instruct and perfect the 
Youth in the Learned Languages, and in the Arts 
of Reasoning exactly, of Writing correctly and 
Speaking eloquently; And in the Arts of Number- 
ing and Measuring, of Surveying and Navigation, 
of Geography and History, of Husbandry, Com- 
merce, and Government; and in the Knowledge of 
all Nature in the Heavens above us, and in the Air, 
‘Water, and Earth around us, and the various Kinds 
of Meteors, Stones, Mines, and Minerals, Plants 
and Animals, and of every Thing useful for the 
Comfort, the Convenience, the Elegance of Life, in 
the chief Manufactures relating to any of these 
things; And finally, to lead them from the Study of 
Nature, to the Knowledge of themselves, and of the 
God of Nature, and their Duty to Him, themselves 
and one another; and every Thing that can con- 
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tribute to their true Happiness, both here and here- 
aiceten 


After the granting of the charter a considerable 
sum of money was raised by a collection in England 
and by a public lottery. Ground being donated by 
Trinity Church, a suitable building was erected. 
The first president after some eight years returned 
to his pastorate at Stratford, Conn., which he had 
not resigned, probably because he felt that the pas- 
torate was more important for him than the prest- 
dency of this new small college, whose future it 
was rather difficult to foresee at the beginning. The 
second president was Reverend Miles Cooper, an 
ardent Royalist, who on the breaking out of the 
Revolution returned to England. A great many of 
the old New York families continued to be royalist 
in sympathy but in the course of the Revolution a 
change of attitude particularly among those asso- 
ciated with King’s College took place. During the 
Revolution itself and the occupation of New York 
by the British, college work was suspended but this 
was true to a great extent also of all the other co- 
lonial colleges. 


After the Revolution it was reopened as King’s 
College in 1784, but a change of name necessitated 
under the circumstances was made in 1787 and the 
title, Columbia College, was adopted. This con- 
tinued to be the formal title of the institution until 
1896 when the name was changed to Columbia Uni- 
versity with the removal to its present site on Morn- 
ingside Heights. In spite of the fact that New York 
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early in the nineteenth century became the metropo- 
lis of the country, growing more rapidly than any 
other city, Columbia College was slow in growth. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century it had 
scarcely more than a hundred and fifty students. 
By the end of the century there were only some 
2,000 students including large law and medical 
schools. Its growth to the huge institution which 
registers nearly 40,000 students was a matter of the 
twentieth century and especially the time since the 
Great War. 


The curriculum of King’s College was similar to 
that of the other colonial colleges. They had the 
trivium and the modified quadrivium. The secretary 
of the university tells me that there are no theses 
broadsides extant for Columbia but they have the 
receipted bills for the printing of some of them to 
prove their use. The account of the first Commence- 
ment which has come down to us shows that there 
were disputations both for the Bachelors’ and Mas- 
ters’ degrees. We are told that a metaphysical 
thesis was learnedly defended against two objectors 
so there is no doubt of the Scholastic character of 
the exercises. They had their Public Act on Com- 
mencement day as had the other colleges. 


This description of the first Commencement held 
at King’s College shows that the disputations con- 
stituted an extremely important part of the exercises 
and make it very clear that King’s College was not 
different from the others in this regard. In the New 
York Mercury for June 26, 1758 (No. 306) there 
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is a communication manifestly from someone deeply 
interested in the college, probably a member of the 
faculty, describing the exercises, in which we find 
the following passage: 


“Dr. Johnson, president, from the pulpit opened 
the solemnity with a learned and elegant Oratio 
Inauguralis. The exercises of the Bachelors were 
introduced by a polite salutory (sic) Oration de- 
livered by Provoost (one of the graduates) with 
such Propriety of Pronunciation and so engaging 
an Air as greatly gained for him the Admiration 
and Applause of all present. This was followed 
by a metaphysical Thesis learnedly defended by 
Ritzema (another of the graduates) against Ver- 
planck and Costello with another held by Reed and 
opposed by the two Ogdens. The Bachelors’ exer- 
cises were closed by a well composed genteel Eng- 
lish Oration. Mr. Treadwell in a clear and concise 
manner demonstrated the Revolution of the Earth 
around the Sun both from astronomical Observa- 
tion and the Theory of Gravity and defended the 
Thesis against Mr. Cutting and Mr. Whitmore, a 
candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. This 
dispute being ended, the president conferred the 
degrees.” 


The most direct and authentic evidence of the 
content of what was called philosophy, that is men- 
tal philosophy or metaphysics, and moral philoso- 
phy or ethics as taught not only in King’s College 
but in all the colonial colleges, is to be found in 
the writings of President Johnson. In Ueberweg’s 
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well known German History of Philosophy’ in 
the chapter on “Philosophy in North America” 
Samuel Johnson is given the title, “Father of Ameri- 
can philosophy.” Fortunately the material for 
analysis of his philosophy is readily available in the 
biography of the first president of King’s College 
prepared by the Schneiders:—Samuel Johnson, 
President of King’s College, His Career and Writ- 
ings, edited by Herbert and Carol Schneider, in four 
volumes.” (Our quotations are from volume II.) 

In the second volume are reprinted Johnson’s En- 
cyclopedia of Philosophy and his Elementa Philoso- 
phica. The first volume consists of some 1271 theses 
or propositions which Johnson wrote out when he 
was about eighteen years of age and which he con- 
sidered to be a systematic summary of “all learn- 
ing” and was ready to defend. Of this Schneider 
says: “The terminology is highly technical, and al- 
most impossible to translate into intelligible Eng- 
lish; but a glance at this treatise is sufficient to re- 
veal its Scholastic methods and categories as well 
as the preoccupation with purely formal distinc- 
tions.” 

Not long after Johnson completed this he very 
fortunately came into the possession of Lord Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning and this took the con- 
ceit out of him that he knew nearly all that was 
worth while knowing. The select collection of books 


* Geschichte der Philosophie, (Berlin 1928) vt. 


*Columbia University Press, 1929. Volume I bears the title, 
Autobiography and Letters, volume II The Philosopher, volume III 
The Churchman, volume IV Founding King’s College. 
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brought over from England by Dummer, a colonial 
agent, completed his disillusionment as to his in- 
tellectual attainments. Johnson secured the oppor- 
tunity to read not only the works of the best English 
poets and philosophers, Shakespeare, Milton and 
others, but also Boyle and Newton of the physicists 
and mathematicians, as well as the writings of a 
great many prominent English divines including 
Barrow, Tillotson, South, Sherlock and others. As 
he himself said in his Autobiography (written in 
the third person) “‘all this was like a flood of day to 
his low state of mind.” 


Some years later after he had had the oppor- 
tunity to digest some of this serious reading, John- 
son wrote what he called An Outline of Philoso- 
phy in which he defined philosophy as “the love 
and study of truth and wisdom, that is of the ob- 
jects and rules conducive to true happiness, for to 
be happy being our great aim and chief good this is 
the chief end of philosophy.” In 1731 he published 
an Introduction to Philosophy, the second edition 
of which was published in London in 1746. An en- 
larged edition of this was printed by Franklin in 
Philadelphia under the title Elementa Philosophica. 
Franklin had been very much taken with Johnson’s 
work and secured Johnson’s own annotated copy 
for his enlarged Philadelphia edition. Franklin 
was so much impressed by it that he invited 
Johnson to become the head of the college which 
they were about to found over in Philadelphia, 
but Johnson had already been engaged by King’s 
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College, New York, and so it came about that 
William Smith who had written his booklet, 
The College of Mirama, in order to stir up in- 
terest for the establishment of a college in New 
York of which he hoped he might become the head, 
was invited to become the Provost of the College 
of Philadelphia. 


Johnson’s Elementa Philosophica published by 
Franklin came to be rather well known throughout 
the academic world of the colonies so that it is not 
surprising that Johnson is hailed as the “‘Father of 
American philosophy.” Even a little study of this 
volume makes it very clear that Scholastic philoso- 
phy had influenced Johnson not only in his younger 
years but continued to influence him all during 
his career. It is perfectly possible to illustrate most 
of the phases of Scholasticism out of Johnson’s 
book and after reading it, it becomes clear that the 
old medieval mode of thinking and teaching was 
still very much alive and was influencing deeply the 
minds of the teachers in the colonial colleges. 


Johnson believed firmly in the principle of caus- 
ality, and trusted his own mind and his logic enough 
to follow it to an ultimate deduction. He said (p. 
383) : “Whatever being began to be must have had 
a cause and depend on some other being for its ex- 
istence. By the word cause we mean that being by 
whose design and activity, force or exertion, an- 
other being exists; and that being which exists by 
the design, force, action or exertion of another, 1s 
called an effect; what is called an effect, therefore, 
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must be supposed not to have existed and conse- 
quently to have had a beginning of existence or at 
least a dependent existence and must therefore have 
had a cause by the force or activity of which it came 
into existence and without which it would not have 
been. And this must be the case of everything that 
is till you come to a first cause, that is to a being 
that never had a beginning or dependent existence 
but exists by the absolute necessity of its own nature 
having an original perfect fullness of being in and 
of itself without depending on any other being and 
deals out being and perfection to all other things in 
various measures and degrees as pleaseth him. And 
such a being there must be, otherwise nothing could 
ever have been unless you suppose a thing to be its 
own cause, that is to act before it is which is im- 
possible; or unless you suppose an infinite succession 
of causes and effects which in effect would be an 
infinite effect without any cause at all. But an ef- 
fect without a cause is a contradiction in terms.” 


Johnson discusses many of the problems that 
were favorite subjects of the Scholastic philoso- 
phers and asks and answers many of the questions 
that were the subjects of argumentation in the 
schools of philosophy of the Middle Ages. He has 
long paragraphs on such subjects as “Of Real and 
Apparent Causes,” “Of Necessary and Voluntary 
Causes,” “Of Final Causes.’ He has nearly a page 
of discussion of matter and form and a similar dis- 
cussion of the distinction between the essence of 
things and their existence. He says (p. 387): “By 
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their essence, we mean those constituent principles, 
properties and powers in them, which are necessary 
to nature, as being what they are, whether con- 
sidered only as conceived in the mind of an intel- 
ligent being or existing in rerum natura. ... We 
have as clear an idea of a rose in winter, as in June, 
when it is before our eyes and under our noses... . 
Whereas by existence we generally mean things be- 
ing actually in fact and nature as well as in idea 
or conception. . . . Hence existence always implies 
essence though essence does not necessarily imply 
existence except in that of a necessarily existent be- 
ing and in whom necessity of existence is implied in 
His very essence and accordingly His original name, 
Jehovah, given by Himself does literally signify 
The Essence existing.” 


In Chapter IV of the Elementa Philosophica 
under the title, “Of the Mind reasoning and meth- 
odizing its Thoughts,” there is a discussion of the 
syllogism, its nature and various figures and of the 
place that it has in the acquisition of truth. He dis- 
cusses (p. 412) the Enthymemes or condensed syl- 
logisms and the irregular forms of the syllogism, 
the Dilemma and the Sorites. In a Dilemma the 
major proposition is a conditional whose consequent 
contains all the several suppositions upon which the 
antecedent can take place which being removed in 
the minor it is apparent the antecedent must also 
be taken away. He gives as an example of this form 
of reasoning, “If God did not create the world it 
must either have been self-existent or have derived 
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from mere chance; but it could neither be self- 
existent nor derived from chance; therefore it must 
have been created by God.”’ 


Dr. Johnson defines the Sorites as a method of 
arguing in a series of propositions so connected to- 
gether that the predicate of the first becomes the 
subject of the second, and so on until we come to a 
conclusion in which the predicate of the last propo- 
sition appears from those intermediate propositions 
to be connected with the subject of the first. He 
gives as an example of the Sorites (p. 414) the fol- 
lowing way of reasoning to prove the natural im- 
mortality of the soul: 


1. The soul is a conscious, intelligent, active, 
self-existing being. 


2. A conscious, intelligent, active, self-existing 
being as such is entirely of an opposite and different 
nature and kind from that of bodies and therefore 
can have nothing in common with them but their 
existence. 


3. A being which as such is entirely of a different 
nature from bodies and hath nothing besides ex- 
istence common with them, can have no corporeal 
properties and affections such as solid extension, 
continuation of parts and divisibility or discerpi- 
bility. 

4. A being that having no corporeal properties 
and so does not consist of solid extended parts di- 
visible or discerpible cannot be naturally liable to 
dissolution. 
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5. What is not in the nature of it liable to dis- 
solution must be naturally immortal. Ergo, 


6. The soul is naturally immortal. And here these 
intermediate propositions may be reduced to so 
many categoric syllogisms beginning with the last 
and ending with the first. 


Almost needless to say this argumentation 1s 
characteristically Scholastic in method and content. 


Dr. Johnson emphasizes that the rules for the 
syllogism as he has given them if duly attended to 
would effectually prevent all sophistical reasoning 
but considers that some attention should be devoted 
to the sophisms or false reasoning. He numbers 
(p. 415) four of these: 1. Jgnoratio elenchi, when 
the dispute proceeds upon a mistake, occasioned by 
not attending to the state of the question; 2, Petitio 
principu, when the thing is taken for granted which 
has to be proved. This, as Dr. Johnson says, 1s 
called in English “begging the question.” 3, Fal- 
lacia quatuor terminorum, which occurs when the 
intermediate term bears a different sense in the 
minor from the sense in which it was used in the 
major; 4, Non causa pro causa, a mistaking for a 
cause what was not a cause, as when a person per- 
ceives his health consequent to the using of a medi- 
cine and ascribes it to that when perhaps it might 
really be due toa medicine which he had used before; 
and fifthly, the Association of Ideas in which be- 
cause such ideas are connected merely by custom 
we are apt to conceive they are connected in nature 
as terrors with darkness. 
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Dr. Johnson follows this with the very practical 
advice, “On account of this it is of great importance 
in education to take care that no ideas become as- 
sociated by habit or custom with those that are con- 
nected in nature; and on the other hand that those 
ideas that are really connected in nature be asso- 
ciated by habit or custom, that a sense of their con- 
nection may operate with a greater force on the 
conduct of life.’’ 


Reverend Dr. Johnson’s treatment of the pas- 
sions, their end and use, and the due government of 
them, is so different from the corresponding treat- 
ment of this subject in the secular colleges at the 
present day and yet so closely resembles the corres- 
ponding treatment in the Catholic colleges of the 
present time and indeed for the past seven hundred 
years and more, that it seems worth while to quote 
what he has to say (p. 419): 


“These passions are natural to us, and, as such, 
must be considered as part of the frame of our 
natures, and consequently as being implanted in us 
by the Author of our nature, for answering very 
wise and good ends, relating to our happiness; and 
therefore are so far from being evil in themselves, 
that they have the nature of good, as well as all our 
other faculties, and so, like the rest, become morally 
good or evil, according to the good or ill use we 
make of them. Now as God hath so framed us, that 
our happiness should depend on a vigorous activity 
in the use of the powers and faculties he hath given 
us, his design in planting these passions in us, was, 
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that they might be, as it were, spurs and incentives 
in us, to put us upon such a vigorous activity, in 
avoiding those things that are mischievous either to 
ourselves or others, and pursuing those things in 
which our happiness or that of others consists. For 
the passions are, as it were, the wings of the soul, 
by which it is carried on with vehemence and im- 
petuosity in its several pursuits; and, as it were, its 
springs, by which it is animated and invigorated in 
all its exertions. Thus love, desire and hope, vig- 
orously animate and spur us on to the pursuit of 
those things that we love, desire and hope for, as 
being connected with our well-being and happiness; 
and hatred, abhorrence and fear, engage us with 
the utmost vehemence to fly from, and guard 
against, those things that we abhor and dread, as 
tending to our misery. And as benevolence, com- 
passion and gratitude, inspire us with a delight in 
all those good offices in which both our personal and 
social happiness consists; so malevolence, aversion 
and anger, are useful to inspire us with indignation 
and zeal, in opposing all those impious and injuri- 
ous practices that tend to the mischief and misery 
of society in general, as well as each particular 
person.” 


As regards the due government of the passions 
Reverend Dr. Johnson would be much more in ac- 
cord with Huxley’s expression in his address on A 
Liberal Education and Where to Find It than with 
any of the present day teachers in secular universi- 
ties that I know of. Johnson, like Huxley, insists 
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that the passions must be brought to heel under the 
guidance of a tender conscience and the power of a 
strong will: 


“So that the passions are designed to be, and are, 
in their nature, capable of being subservient to a 
multitude of excellent purposes; and all that is 
necessary to render them so, is, that there be a 
right judgment made, what objects we ought to af- 
fect or disaffect, as being really connected with our 
happiness or misery, either personal or social; and 
that they be duly balanced one with another, and 
rightly governed and moderated in proportion to 
the real value and importance of their respective 
objects. And for this purpose were we furnished 
with the powers of reason and conscience, that they 
might preside over our passions, and make a right 
judgment of their several objects, and thence pre- 
scribe laws to them, and restrain them from all ex- 
orbitancies and irregularities; that we might know 
what we ought to love or hate, to hope for or fear, 
to be pleased or displeased with, and in what pro- 
portion, and not to suffer them to exceed the real 
value and importance of things with regard to our 
true happiness. Since, therefore, the great Author 
of our nature aims at our happiness, and hath given 
us our passions to be subservient to it, and furnished 
us with reason, to govern and regulate them in such 
a manner as to render them useful to that end, it 
must be his will and law, and the law of our nature, 
that we should duly exercise our reason in the right 
government of them, so as not to suffer them to 
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hurry us into such actions as our reason and con- 
science disallow, as being contrary to the eternal 
laws of justice and benevolence: and one of the chief 
concerns in culture and education is, to discipline 
and moderate the passions, and to inure them to a 
ready submission to the dictates of reason and con- 
science.” 


Johnson held ethics in the highest esteem and con- 
sidered it the keystone of the arch of education. He 
said in his Introduction to the Study of Philoso- 
phy, a brief essay which he suggested as exhibiting 
a general view of all the parts of learning: “Our 
Blessed Savior hath exalted ethics to the sublimest 
pitch and His admirable Sermon on the Mount is 
the noblest and exactest model of perfection,” and 
then he added: 


“Ethics explain the laws of our duty as we are 
men in general and which indeed are the eternal and 
immutable laws of right that equally bind all intel- 
ligent creatures. . . . But as we cannot well sub- 
sist without being combined into particular so- 
cieties; and as societies are of two kinds: the one 
founded in nature, viz., families, the other in com- 
pact, viz., civil governments; hence spring two 
other branches of moral philosophy, viz., economics 
which relate to the regulation of the family [the 
word has had a much wider signification given to it 
in the years since] and politics which treat of the 
constitution and good government of cities, king- 
doms and republics. And as good policy provides 
for everything that may contribute to the public 
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good and happiness of mankind it does in effect 
comprehend and sum up the whole of philosophy. 
And lastly as it provides for the happiness of men 
both temporal and spiritual, both with regard to this 
life and that which is to come, it must consist of two 
ereat branches, viz., civil and ecclesiastical politics. 
And the facts in the moral world are related in 
biography and in civil and ecclesiastical history.” 


A favorite proposition among the theses of the 
colonial colleges was the formula which suggested 
that the ground principles of ethics are as firmly 
fixed as those of mathematics. Dr. Johnson was 
evidently of this same persuasion and in the intro- 
duction (Advertisement) to his treatise with the 
title A Short System of Morals which forms a 
part of the Elementa Philosophica, he says (p. 443): 


“We know there are a great number of truths in 
mathematics and natural philosophy, which not one 
in ten thousand of the bulk of mankind would ever 
have thought of, if it had not been for such great 
men as Euclid, Apollonius, Archimedes and Sir 
Isaac Newton, etc., which yet may, safely, and with 
great advantage, be received upon their authority, 
and be accordingly practised upon by those who have 
not leisure or ability to attend to the reasons of 
them. And now they have led the way it is not dif- 
ficult for those who are capable of thinking closely 
to enter into the demonstrations of them. The case 
is much the same as to moral truths and duties with 
regard to the authority of prophets and lawgivers. 
It is the part of the prophet or lawgiver, as such, to 
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discover truths and enjoin laws as rules of behavior 
to the people who are to receive them upon their 
authority as having but little leisure or capacity to 
exercise their reason about them, and therefore if 
they found no weighty reason against them they act 
rationally in so doing. And it is the part of the 
philosopher as such, as far as it is practicable, to 
enter into the reasons and demonstrations on which 
those truths and duties are originally founded.” 


The concluding sentence of the Advertisement to 
his Short System of Morals in the Elementa Phi- 
losophica (p. 444) which is called “The Religion of 
Nature,” runs: “As we are reasonable creatures and 
obliged as such to yield unto God, the author of our 
beings, a reasonable service, it may be of very good 
use for us as far as it will go, with an implicit sub- 
mission to Him for the rest, to exercise our reason 
upon these great and important subjects.” This 
sentence was added to the second edition as was also 
the following sentence: “As our reason in these 
things is, at best, but very dark and weak it 1s of 
the greatest importance to us that we diligently 
study the holy oracles in which we have the sub- 
limest and most advantageous instructions and in- 
centives to practice with regard to these matters 
which are of the utmost importance to our true and 
everlasting happiness.” These are the fruits of his 
more serious thought and lengthier consideration of 
the moral truths which he considered of such para- 
mount importance in education and life. 


Undoubtedly the most interesting part of Dr. 
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Johnson’s Elementa Philosophica are the chapters 
on ethics, Part I, “The Speculative Part of Moral 
Philosophy,” Part II, “The Practical Part of Moral 
Philosophy.” In the colonial colleges, as is very clear 
from a number of passages in this book, they empha- 
sized duties much more than rights. Dr. Johnson 
began by suggesting (p. 454): “Let everyone seri- 
ously ask himself this question: what am I?” In the 
second edition he adds the comment, “A question 
that I doubt few seriously think of, or much concern 
themselves about and so live and die great strangers 
to themselves however near and dear that self of 
ours is to us.” He then emphasizes the distinction 
between the animals and man, emphasizes the place 
of intelligence in human life and above all the role 
of the will (p. 455): 


“T can excite imaginations and conceptions of 
things past or absent and recollect them in my mind 
at leisure and reject or keep them under considera- 
tion as I please, at least in a good measure, and am 
at liberty to suspend judgment till I have carefully 
examined them and to act or not to act in conse- 
quence of my deliberations as I think fit. In the 
impressions of sense, indeed, and the perceptions of 
evidence I am passive but in all these I am evidently 
active and can choose or refuse will or nil, act or 
forbear, from a principle of self-exertion ; which are 
all truly great and noble powers.” 


In beginning “The Practical Part of Moral Phi- 
losophy” Dr. Johnson says (p. 485): “Having thus 
considered the nature of my being and of that glori- 
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ous cause from Whom I derive and on Whom I de- 
pend and observed in the structure of my nature and 
His attributes what I must suppose to have been the 
great end of that being and nature which He hath 
given me; I proceed now from the truths I have 
found in the first or speculative part of this essay to 
deduce the duties that result from them which con- 
stitute the second or practical part of it.” He em- 
phasizes above all the obligations of intelligent crea- 
tures to God: “And since I am accountable to Him 
for all the powers and talents He hath bestowed 
upon me and must expect He will call me to account 
for them and see what regard I have had to His end 
in the bestowment of them; it is necessary that I 
be above all things concerned to act and conduct my- 
self in such a manner as to be able to give a good 
account of myself to Him.” 


Dr. Johnson sets forth the purpose of life in 
thoroughly Scholastic form, quite as ever so many 
teachers had done in the Middle Ages (p. 486): 


“The great end of my being is that my rational 
and immortal nature may be completely and end- 
lessly happy. The happiness of my rational nature 
consists in that pleasure and satisfaction that 
naturally attends its being conscious to itself of its 
union with its proper objects. The proper object of 
the intellect is truth and that of the will and affec- 
tions is good, so that the highest happiness of our 
nature must consist in that pleasure which attends 
our knowledge of truth and our choosing and de- 
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lighting in good; and consequently pursuit of these 
must in general be the great duty of my life.” 


The future president of King’s College empha- 
sized very properly the coordination between duty 
and happiness and the dependence of the human 
being on his Creator: 


“My duty and happiness must in general consist 
in the union of my will with His; in sincerly choos- 
ing what He chooseth and delighting in whatsoever 
He delights in; in submitting to whatever instruc- 
tions He shall think fit to give or whatever laws He 
shall think fit to enjoin either by nature or revela- 
tion; and in resigning to the whole system of con- 
stitution which He hath established both natural 
and moral; and consequently in patiently bearing 
whatever He is pleased to allot and in conducting 
toward every person and thing as being what it 
really is and what He hath made it as He Himself 
doth and in governing myself and my whole temper 
and behavior by all those rules which promote the 
general weal of the whole system as God doth Him- 
self; always avoiding what is wrong or hurtful as 
being contrary thereunto; and doing what is right 
or beneficial as being agreeable to it on all oc- 
casions as they offer.” 


The subject of free will, the president of King’s 
College taught almost exactly in the old Scholastic 
fashion and what he has to say is farthest possible 
from the modern ideas that are included under the 
term determinism. Reverend Dr. Johnson is sure 
that the exercise of the will strengthens it and he 
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would have agreed thoroughly with the Comte de 
Maistre who in his Soirées de St. Petersbourg in- 
sisted that the practice of doing something hard 
every day was the best possible method of strength- 
ening will power so as to be able to accomplish what- 
ever one wanted to do no matter how difficult it 
might be. Reverend Dr. Johnson said: 


“And lastly, in consequence of any object’s ap- 
pearing agreeable or disagreeable to our minds, as 
tending to our pleasure or uneasiness, and being 
accordingly affected or disaffected, the last things 
I mentioned, of which we are conscious in ourselves, 
and which I shall here briefly take together, are the 
powers of choosing the one, and refusing the other, 
and our wills to act, or not to act, with a power of 
free activity, whereby we are able spontaneously to 
exert ourselves for obtaining the one, and avoiding 
the other. Now, as our true happiness consists in 
being secure from all pain or uneasiness, which is 
called natural evil, and in being possessed of such 
pleasures and satisfactions as are suitable to our 
nature in the whole of it, which are called natural 
good; so our highest natural perfection consists in 
being capable of rightly judging and choosing for 
ourselves, and of a free and vigorous activity, con- 
formable to our best judgment and choice, for 
avoiding the one, and attaining the other. And as 
our reason was plainly given us, to enable us to make 
a right judgment what we ought to choose and 
avoid, and to do and forbear, in order to our true 
happiness, in the whole of our nature and dura- 
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tion; and our will consists in freely resolving and 
determining ourselves to the one or the other, as 
they shall appear to our judgment; so our highest 
moral perfection consists in actually making a right 
judgment, what we ought to affect or disaffect, and 
to do and forbear; and in freely and habitually ex- 
erting ourselves in choosing and doing the one, and 
rejecting and forbearing the other, comformable 
thereunto. I say, freely; for freedom or liberty con- 
sisteth in having the power to act, or not to act, as 
we please, and consequently to suspend judging or 
acting, till we have taken opportunity to make as 
deliberate and exact a judgment as ever we can, 
what is best for us in the whole, to do or forbear; 
as necessity, on the other hand, considered as op- 
posed to liberty, implieth, that it is out of our power 
to suspend acting, or to do otherwise than we do, in 
which there can be neither praise nor blame.” 


In this “Practical Part of Moral Philosophy” 
there are chapters with the titles, “Of the Duties in 
General Resulting from the Foregoing Truths,” 
“Of the Duties which we Owe to Ourselves,” “Of 
the Duties we Owe to God,” “Of the Duties which 
we Owe to our Fellow Creatures or to those of our 
own Species in Society in General and to our Rela- 
tives in Particular,’ and then, “Of the Subordinate 
Duties or Means for the more ready and faithful 
discharge of the Duties above explained.” The 
sixth chapter has the title, “Of the Connection be- 
tween the Law of Religion, of Nature and Chris- 
tianity.”’ 
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The last paragraph of the ethics or Moral Philoso- 
phy (p. 514) in the Elementa Philosophica which is 
also the last paragraph of the whole work is a fer- 
' vent confession of faith and hope in Christianity 
and in the rewards that will come to a man who has 
fulfilled his duties and accomplished his proper pur- 
poses in life: 


“Now therefore, all those who do firmly believe 
all the great truths of this holy religion, whether 
natural or revealed, i. e., whether founded in nature, 
or merely depending on revelation; and who under 
the influence of them, do by faith look for assistance 
and acceptance, only through His mediation, and in 
the method which He hath prescribed; and who, 
conformable to this holy discipline of Christianity, 
do heartily repent and forsake their sins, and re- 
turn to their duty, and faithfully live and act in all 
their behavior, both towards God and man, from a 
sense of duty and gratitude to God, their great 
creator and benefactor, and to Jesus Christ, their 
great mediator, law-giver and judge, and persevere 
in their obedience, faithful to the death, all these are 
said to be true Christians; and, even while they con- 
tinue here, they belong to that heavenly community 
which is called His Kingdom, whereof He is the : 
head, lord and king, the great vice-gerent of God 
the Father, and shall, through His merits and 
mediation, be accepted in Him, and be inconceivably 
happy with Him, in his glorious kingdom in the life 
to come.”’ 


All of this is thoroughly familiar to those who 
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have studied Scholastic philosophy and they will 
recognize at once that with certain modifications of 
no great importance Johnson’s Elementa Plhiloso- 
phica represents the precious inheritance of phi- 
losophic thinking that has come down from the Mid- 
dle Ages not alone from the university period but 
most of it from the very early days of the medieval 
period where a direct connection between Scholas- 
ticism such as this and the philosophy current among 
the Greeks and Latins may be traced. President 
Johnson’s work undoubtedly influenced very deeply 
the philosophic thinking and teaching of that period 
here in America and it represents an extremely im- 
portant contribution to the education of that time. 
Undoubtedly all of the colleges of the period just 
before the Revolution were deeply affected by it. 
Johnson’s work represents the best textbook out of 
which to secure a very definite idea of just what was 
the teaching in the last two years of the college 
course which is represented fragmentarily but un- 
mistakably in the Commencement theses which have 
been so little understood though they constitute the 
most important element in the history of early 
American education. 


In the brief twenty-two years of its existence be- 
fore its closure as the result of the disturbance 
incident to the Revolution, King’s College had 
graduated only a few more than 100 Bachelors of 
Art, but it was destined to contribute through them 
in a remarkable way to the welfare of the country. 
Among King’s College students were such men as 
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Alexander Hamilton, deservedly looked upon as one 
of the founders of the nation; John Jay, whose ser- 
vice as diplomat and afterwards as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States was to 
mean so much for the country; Chancellor Livings- 
ton, one of the most distinguished of the jurists in 
the country, who shaped law as it was to rule New 
York in the after time; Gouverneur Morris, dis- 
tinguished for legal ability; John Stevens, after 
whom the Stevens Institute was named, well known 
engineer who made great improvements in steam- 
boats and who pointed out later on how much rail- 
roads would mean for the development of this coun- 
try; Right Reverend Samuel Provoost, and Right 
Reverend Benjamin Moore, the first and second 
Episcopal bishops of New York, as well as many 
others noted for their influence in this country in 
constructive statesmanship and the formation of 
public opinion for the task of self-government. 


Dr. William Samuel Johnson, the third president 
of King’s College, and the first president after it had 
adopted the name of Columbia College, was the son 
of the first president of the institution, the Rev- 
erend Samuel Johnson. Almost needless to say he 
had been deeply influenced by his father’s philoso- 
phic writings. His place in the country may be 
best appreciated from the fact that he was chosen a 
member of the committee of five referred to by the 
Congress in its legislation as a “Grand Committee” 
which was “appointed to frame a Federal Constitu- 
tion and to devise such further provisions as were 
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necessary to make the Constitution of the federal 
government adequate to the demands of the United 
States.”” The makeup of this committee is the best 
possible demonstration of the influence which the 
college men of the time wielded as regards the 
formation of our government and above all the 
framing of the great legal instrument which was to 
safeguard the progress of this country in the path 
of liberty.* 


* After the resignation of Dr. Johnson II July 16, 1800, there was 
an interregnum in the presidency of Columbia until the election of 
Reverend Charles H. Wharton, the rector of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church, Burlington, N. J., May 25, 1801. Perhaps the duties of the 
two positions proved incompatible for his resignation was received 
in August of the same year. Reverend Mr. Wharton had been a 
Jesuit, set free from his Order but not his priesthood by the suppres- 
sion of the Society of Jesus by the Pope in 1773. It might be thought 
that his education as a Jesuit would be very different from that of 
the colleges in this country at that time, and his selection might seem 
for this reason inappropriate. As a matter of fact his training in 
philosophy among the Jesuits had been exactly that of the colonial 
colleges and of the European universities of that time. The Jesuit 
Ratio Studiorum created for their schools a curriculum combining 
classical studies with Scholastic philosophy almost exactly identical 
with that of the colonial colleges. 


CHAPTER VII 


PHE COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA 
(UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA) 


“The Academy and College of Philadelphia” was 
the first of the colonial institutions for higher edu- 
cation in English speaking America to assume the 
more ambitious name of University. The name was 
first suggested in 1771 and first taken in November, 
1779, although in the opinion of historians of educa- 
tion the institution might fairly have assumed the 
title in 1769 when it gave the first medical degrees in 
addition to those in arts. The college was the cul- 
mination of the earlier academy which served to 
provide the students, after the fashion of the Latin 
schools of New England, with the necessary prelim- 
inary training for college work. The trustees felt 
that there was a distinct advantage in having a 
single directing board, one faculty, and a continu- 
ous curriculum from the beginning of education to 
the attainment by the students of their Bachelor’s 
or even their advanced degrees. 

The first president of the board of trustees of the 
Academy and College of Philadelphia was Frank- 
lin, and the members of the board comprised the 
pick of the representative men of the old families of 
Philadelphia, bearing such names as Logan, Law- 
rence, Shippen, Willing, Bond, Peters, Taylor, Hop- 
kins, Coleman. The Mifflins, Tilighmans, Chews, 

(207) 
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Cadwaladers and Biddles came to be members later. 
It is easy to appreciate, then, that the institution and 
its Provost had the support of the most cultured in 
the colony. 


For proper understanding of the foundation and 
early history of the College of Philadelphia and 
above all to appreciate its pre-Revolutionary status 
and the curriculum which formed the minds of its 
students, it is essential to know its first presiding 
officer, Reverend William Smith. He wrote out his 
views with regard to education more fully than any 
other educator up to that time in the English colo- 
nies. It was after thorough acquaintance with these 
views on the part of the trustees of the Academy 
and especially Franklin as president, who was very 
much interested in education, that Mr. Smith was 
invited to accept the post of head of the institution. 
A sketch of his career, then, is an important con- 
tribution to the history of colonial education, espe- 
cially because his résumé of college work illustrates 
very clearly the vogue of Scholasticism in the colo- 
nial colleges. 


As we have told in the chapter on King’s College 
(Columbia) when there was question of the founda- 
tion of a college in New York, Mr. Smith wrote a 
pamphlet with the title, Some Thoughts on Educa- 
tion with Reasons for Erecting a College in this 
Province and Fixing the Same in the City of New 
York, There was manifestly a great awakening 
in education in the colonies about that time. It is a 
striking historical coincidence that the colleges in. 
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Philadelphia, New York and New Jersey were all 
established in the same decade. The following year 
Mr. Smith published a longer pamphlet, a small 
book with the title, 4 General Idea of the College 
of Mirama, in which he set forth his views on ideal 
college education. 

The formal title of the book, following the fash- 
ion of the time, is rather long and comprehensive: 
“A General Idea of the College of Mirania with a 


Sketch of the Method of Teaching Science and Re- 
ligion in the Several Classes and some Accounts of 
its.Rise, Establishment and Buildings, Addressed 
more Immediately to the Consideration of the Trus- 
tees Nominated by the Legislature to Receive Pro- 
posals Relating to the Establishment of a College in 
the Province of New York.’” 

This account of the College of Mirania begins in 
the conventional way of a number of the ideal com- 

* The title page has quotations from Horace and Seneca. The first 
is, Quid Leges sine Moribus vanae proficiunt? “What do Vain Laws 
Avail without Morals?” A modification of this Horatian phrase, 
Literae sine moribus vanae, became the motto of the University of 
Pennsylvania and is inscribed around a pile of books on its seal. 
These words might have been set down as the motto of all the co- 
lonial colleges for they were all intent on making men better as 
well as making them scholarly and while they had the two aims they 
considered the first by far the more important. The quotation from 
Seneca runs: Nullum Animal moroswus est; nullum majore Arte 
Tractandum quam Homo. Natura sequitur melius quam ducitur, 
“No animal is harder to get along with, none must be treated with 
greater tact, than man. Nature follows rather than is led.” A copy 
of the little volume (New York, 1753) which is very rare may be 
consulted in the reserve room of the New York Public Library where 
through the kindness of the special librarian, Mr. Wilberforce Eames, 
I have had the opportunity to study it. 
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monwealths of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. There is a chance meeting with a stranger— 
quite as in Sir Thomas More’s Utopia—who tells 
the story of his experiences in the solution of edu- 
cational problems while at the College of Mirania 
and thus furnishes the background for various 
opinions: “While I was ruminating upon the condi- 
tion of the several colleges I had either personally 
visited or read of without being able to fix on any- 
thing I durst recommend as a model worthy our 
imitation, I chanced to fall into the company of a 
valuable young Gentleman named Evander who was 
a person of some distinction in the province of 
Mirania. After some conversation he was led to 
give me an account of the seminary established 
about twelve years ago in that province.” 


He said that, “The objective Thing always kept 
in sight in the seminary in Mirania was the easiest, 
simplest and most natural method of forming youth 
to the knowledge and exercise of private and public 
virtue: and therefore they did not scruple to reject 
some things commonly taught at colleges nor to add 
others; and shorten or invert the order of them as 
best suited the circumstances.” 


The Miranians often quoted Tillotson’s aphorism 
“that the knowledge of what tends neither directly 
nor indirectly to make better Men and better Citi- 
zens is but a knowledge of Trifles; it is not learning 
but a specious and ingenious sort of idleness.” 


They felt that they were arranging their educa- 
tion for two classes of students. There were first, 
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those designed for the learned professions, among 
which they included not only divinity, law and 
physics, that is the ministry, the bar and the medi- 
cal profession, but also agriculture as well as the 
chief officers of the State, that is the magistracy. 
The second class included those designed for the 
mechanical professions and all the remaining peo- 
ple of the country. Education must not be confined 
merely to the higher classes but must be provided 
for all and educational institutions must be so ar- 
ranged as to secure this. The education for the great 
masses of the people, he added, was “best exempli- 
fied in the English school at Philadelphia where it 
had been first sketched out by the very ingenious and 
worthy Mr. Franklin.” 


In the College of Mirania as its curriculum was 
outlined by Reverend Mr. Smith, no Latin was 
studied. That language was supposed to be com- 
pleted in the Latin school or academy, and the young 
men were expected to use Latin as a living tongue 
in their study of philosophy but also of mathematics. 
In his outline of the classes that were to be taken up 
in college were first, Greek; second, mathematics; 
third, philosophy, and fourth, rhetoric, under which 
term was included poetry, criticism, composition and 
the training of taste. In the fifth class they were to 
_ study animal anatomy and agriculture. In the col- 
leges of that time physics was taken up as a rule, 
that is natural philosophy, and undoubtedly this as 
well as moral philosophy (ethics) was included in 
what Reverend Mr. Smith called philosophy. The 
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special practical studies of animal anatomy and ag- 
riculture were introduced probably because he was 
already in touch with Franklin and he knew that 
Franklin had the feeling that a college must include 
in its curriculum more of the practical subjects in 
the sense of training in knowledge that would be 
useful especially for those who would take up the 
life of afarmer. At this time Philadelphia was ever 
so much more important as a city than New York 
and while Mr. Smith was writing in New York and 
for New York his eye was fixed on Philadelphia 
and his selection as the Provost of the college there 
showed that his special attention had not been in 
vain. 


In the fifth or highest class at Mirania the prin- 
cipal who has taken various classes up through the 
course from the beginning in the Greek class, in- 
structs this group about to be graduated in agri- 
culture and animal anatomy. The reason for this 
choice of subjects is stated to be that the students 
may have the knowledge necessary for the proper 
care of their health and their bodies. One of the 
principal purposes of the teacher of this class must 
be to trace the analogy between plants and animals. 
One would be inclined to think that there was some 
question in this of sex teaching for protective pur- 
poses some two hundred years ago. History was 
the third important subject of study in this fifth or 
highest class but it was not to be studied merely for 
the knowledge of the events that had taken place 
but because it furnished a background for the proper 
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understanding of events in their own time. It was 
the philosophy of history that was to be studied and 
not merely the facts. 


The students at the college were to be between 
their fourteenth and nineteenth year. The Mirani- 
ans were very positive in this matter of the age of 
the college students. It is clear that Provost Smith 
disagreed with many of the American college cus- 
toms. Graduation from most of the colonial col- 
leges took place earlier than this, at times even as 
early as fifteen to sixteen, but Smith thought this 
too young to complete the study of philosophy and 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


Mr. Smith had a very high ideal of education and 
of the time that should be devoted to securing higher 
education in the true sense of that word. He said: 
“Ten years is the best time that can be allowed for 
finishing the studies laid down for those intended 
for the learned professions.” It is curiously inter- 
esting to note that this is about the time that our 
better class universities are demanding at the pres- 
ent time for the learned professions or at least for 
medicine. 


Mr. Smith recognized that the college could not 
be supported properly on fees received from the stu- 
dents. The problem of endowment was difficult to 
solve and for the money needed at the beginning he 
went over to England and in connection with Mr. 
James Jay of New York secured permission from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to make a collection 
in England, Ireland and Scotland for the colleges 
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which were then being founded in Philadelphia and 
New York. Both of the institutions benefited also 
by lotteries which were held for them until religious 
consciences in this country woke up to decide that 
the securing of money for educational purposes by 
gambling was not setting a good example to the ris- 
ing generation. 


As we have said, Reverend Mr. Smith sent copies 
of his booklet on education to Benjamin Franklin 
and the Reverend Richard Peters of Philadelphia, 
both of whom were very much interested in the 
foundation of a college in Philadelphia. They felt 
that the most important factor for the successful 
foundation of the college would be a suitable direc- 
tor of the institution. Franklin’s estimation of the 
value of a teacher was very high. He felt that the 
possession of a talent for teaching carried with it 
a very definite duty to use that talent to the best ad- 
vantage. He made every effort to secure the ser- 
vices of Dr. Samuel Johnson, so well known because 
of his contributions to American philosophy. Dr. 
Johnson was already committed to New York so 
Franklin took up correspondence with Reverend Mr. 
Smith to whom he wrote, “I think, moreover, that 
talents for the education of youth are the gift of 
God and that he on whom they are bestowed when- 
ever a way is found for the use of them is as 
strongly Called as if he heard a Voice from Heaven; 
Nothing more surely Pointing out Duty in a public 
service than Ability and Opportunity of perform- 
ing it.” 
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After further correspondence with Franklin, Mr. 
Smith returned to Scotland to take Holy Orders, 
and then came back to be the head of the academy 
and college. The presiding official of the College of 
Mirania was called the Provost (prefectus) and 
that has been the name of the presiding officer of 
the University of Pennsylvania ever since. “When 
Dr. Smith arrived in Philadelphia in May, 1754, one © 
of the most important epochs in the history of the 
province was about to open. In less than two weeks 
his friends, Franklin and Peters, set out for Albany 
to meet representatives of the other colonies to con- 
sult about their common defense; and it was to that 
gathering that Franklin presented his famous plan 
for the union of the colonies.’” 

At the College of Philadelphia the Provost was 
deeply intent on the study of philosophy, mental, 
moral and natural. In his discourse delivered at the 
first Commencement May 17, 1757, he described 
what he meant by the term philosophy. Even a little 
careful study of this explanation makes it very clear 
what was the significance of the series of Com- 
mencement theses at the colleges of this time: 

‘““A person who knows himself endued with reason 
and understanding, will not be content to take his 
knowledge entirely at second hand, on subjects so 
important as the nature and fitness of things, and 
the Summum Bonum of man; he will not care to 
rely wholly on a Historical Knowledge, founded on 

* Early History of the University of Pennsylvania by George B. 


Wood, with supplementary chapters by Frederick D. Stone, librarian 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1896. 
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the Experience and Testimony of others; however 
much his labors may be shortened thereby. He will 
think it his duty to examine for himself, and to ac- 
quire a Moral and Physical knowledge; founded on 
his own Experience and Observation. This is what 
we call Philosophy in general; comprehending in it 
the knowledge of all things Human and Divine, so 
far as they can be made the objects of our present 
‘inquiries. Now the genuine branches of this Phi- 
losophy or great system of Practical Wisdom, 
together with the necessary instrumental parts 
thereof, may be included under the following gen- 
eral heads; it appearing to me that the nature of 
things admits of no more: 


1. LANGUAGES, which have been already men- 
tioned rather as an Instrument or Means of Science, 
than a Branch thereof. 

2. LOGIC and Metaphysics, or the Science of the 
Human Mind; unfolding its powers and directing 
its operations and reasonings. 

3. NATURAL Philosophy, Mathematics, and the 
rest of her beautiful train of subservient Arts, in- 
vestigating the Physical properties of Body; ex- 
plaining the various phenomena of Nature; and 
teaching us to render her subservient to the ease and 
ornament of Life. 

4. MORAL Philosophy; applying all the above 
to the business and bosoms of men; deducing the 
laws of our conduct from our situation in life and 
connexions with the Beings around us; settling the 
whole Ctconomy of the Will and Affections; estab- 
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lishing the predominancy of Reason and Conscience, 
and guiding us to Happiness thro’ the practice of 
Virtue. 


5. RHETORIC, or the art of masterly Composi- 
tion; just Elocution, and sound Criticism; teaching 
us how to elevate our wisdom in the most amiable 
and inviting garb; how to give life and spirit to our 
Ideas, and make our knowledge of the greatest bene- 
fit to ourselves and others; and lastly, how to enjoy 
those pure intellectual pleasures, resulting from a 
just taste for polite letters, and a true relish for the 
sprightly Wit, the rich Fancy, the noble Pathos, 
and the marvelous Sublime, shining forth in the 
works of the most celebrated Poets, Philosophers, 
Historians and Orators, with beauties ever pleas- 
fiewovyer new, ~ **” 


Deeply interested as Provost Smith was in the 
development of the minds of his students, he would 
have considered the education provided at a college 
under his control as sadly lacking unless it made 
better citizens by making better Christians. This, 
as at all the colonial colleges, was emphasized very 
strongly. His own words on the subject are deeply 
impressive: 

“Thus I have given a sketch of the Capital 
Branches of Human Science: and all of them are 
professed and taught in this Institution. But there 
is yet one Science behind necessary to compleat all 
the rest, and without which they will be found at 
best but very defective and unsatisfactory. “Tis the 
Science of Christianity and the Great Mystery of 
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Godliness; that Sublimest Philosophy, into which 
even the angels themselves desire to be further ini- 
tiated.’ | 

As regards the teaching of religion, Mr. Smith 
felt that the most important factor for that was not 
so much class exercises in it as the influence exerted 
by the teacher over individual pupils. He was quite 
sure that the cultivation of the spirit of religion in 
the students of institutions of the higher learning 
particularly depends on the teacher: “He who takes 
the opportunities with Judgment and Discretion to 
inculcate Religion will have no reason to join in the 
vulgar Complaint that Youth will not learn Re- 
ligion and that Philosophy rather tends to make 
them free-thinkers.”’ 

How Provost Smith introduced these ideas and 
ideals of his into the curriculum of the new college 
will be most readily appreciated from the sets of 
theses which are extant and which demonstrate his 
endeavor to bring all these various subjects to the 
attention of the student. The trivium and quad- 
rivium of the Middle Ages are well exemplified in 
the theses and the Scholastic philosophy in content 

* Wherever one turns among the histories of the colonial colleges 
one finds the expression of the sentiment that the main purpose of 
the teaching was to educate men to be better citizens so as to be 
ready to make sacrifices for the benefit of the community in which 
they lived. In the charter of the Academy and Charitable School in 
the Province of Pennsylvania this is illustrated very well. In that 
fundamental document the hope is expressed that “this Academy may 
prove a nursery of wisdom and virtue and that it will produce men 


of disposition and capacity beneficial to mankind in the various oc- 
cupations of life.” 
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and method is illustrated very thoroughly in spite 
of the distance in time and space that separated the 
teaching of the medieval universities and the co- 
lonial colleges. It might possibly have been ex- 
pected that Franklin’s influence would have lessened 
the amount of metaphysics taught in the college 
with which he was so closely associated, but as a 
matter of fact none of the sets of colonial college 
theses are quite so redolent of Scholasticism as the 
Philadelphia theses. Provost Smith was empha- 
sizing the Scholastic teaching with which he him- 
self had been so recently and thoroughly inbued in 
Scotland. 


Provost Smith’s profound interest in metaphysics 
and ethics might stamp him for educators in our 
time as the sort of man who could succeed very well 
academically and yet prove a failure in practical 
life and in his contacts outside the university. Asa 
matter of fact he was an extremely practical man, 
one index of that being revealed by the fact that 
he succeeded in obtaining what were for those days 
large sums of money for the carrying on of the in- 
stitution of which he was the head. Within a very 
few years of his election as Provost of the university 
he came to exert wide and deep influence over the 
community around him in Philadelphia. It is not 
too much to say that within ten years of his arrival 
there he came to be looked upon as one of the most 
prominent and revered citizens of his adopted city 
and province. 


Montgomery in his History of the Umversity of 
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Pennsylvama 1749-1770 describes succinctly the 
position which Smith came to occupy in terms of 
the admiration which his scholarship and his cul- 
ture evoked not only among the students but all who 
came in intimate contact with him. He does not hesi- 
tate to place Smith just next to Franklin in the 
educational and political influence he exerted in 
Philadelphia : 

“Could it be a matter of little moment that the 
founder of their Home of Learning (Franklin) was 
the foremost man of the day in all public affairs 
whether of politics or of philanthrophy and was in 
most of these representing his adopted province at 
the throne of power pleading for liberty? Could it 
be a matter of indifference to say that their Provost 
was taking his share in the controversy whether 
public or anonymous? Would they not catch at least 
the echo of these influences and may it not lie in 
such surroundings that the College and Academy 
turned into the Arena of the Revolution more men in 
proportion to their graduates than any other col- 
legiate institute?” 

We have three sets of Commencement theses ex- 
tant from the University of Pennsylvania, all of 
them drawn up during Provost Smith’s time. They 
reveal very strikingly the teaching of the college and 
especially that done by Provost Smith himself in 
philosophy natural and mental, as well as in rhetoric, 
grammar and ethics. The title of these theses pro- 
claims that these propositions in philosophy are Deo 
optimo maximo favente, “God Almighty in His 

1 Philadelphia, 1900, 320. 
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goodness favoring,” to be discussed under the guid- 
ance or moderatorship of the Provost or Vice-Pro- 
vost. The Vice-Provost of the college, the Reverend 
Francis Allison, was the rector of the academy and 
was only less favorably known for the place that 
he had made for himself in education in Philadel- 
phia than the Provost under whom he served. In 
the absence of the Provost he presided at the Com- 
mencement and the thesis sheet of 1763 notes sub 
vice-praefecti moderamine, “under the moderator- 
ship of the Vice-Provost.” 


These sets of theses began, as at the other co- 
lonial colleges, with Theses Grammaticae, Rhetori- 
cae and Logicae, showing that the trivium was cul- 
tivated as assiduously in Philadelphia as elsewhere. 
After these follow Theses Metaphysicae under 
three heads, De ente (Ontologia), De mente humana 
(Psychologia), De Deo (Theologia Naturalis). 
Then follow the Theses Physicae and the Theses 
Morales, the latter with two divisions, De ethica and 
De jurisprudentia natural. The last set of theses 
on each of the three broadsheets is Theses Poltticae. 
Most of these subjects with the exception of physics 
were taught by the Provost himself and represented 
the culmination of the college course. 


Dr. Stone, in his work already quoted, comment- 
ing on this first Commencement says: “Franklin had 
he been at home this spring ought to have listened 
with delight to such learned debates on his favorite 
topics, morals, jurisprudence, politics and physics.” 
He says further that we need not be surprised “at 
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the attainments of youth who in addition to the ordi- 
nary school classics had read Lucian, Longinus, 
Plato’s laws, and the Greek testament.’”’ The read- 
ing of the Gospels in Greek was required for entry 
into the colleges here in America down to the early 
part of the nineteenth century. 

Dr. Stone says further that, “The Commence- 
ment programs printed in Latin must have been 
quite unintelligible to the majority of the audience.” 
But to call the broadside lists of theses issued at 
the various colleges, Commencement programs, is 
as we have said, to mistake entirely the significance 
of these documents. The theses were not printed 
for the general public but for the group of college 
graduates present, especially ministers of the Gos- 
pel, who might be expected to take part in the Pub- 
lic Act or the Commencement disputation and offer 
objections to the various theses. Almost needless 
to say anyone who proposed to take part in the dis- 
putation needed to have the exact wording of the 
propositions before him, in order to be sure exactly 
what the students were prepared to defend. The 
University of Pennsylvania theses conformed in 
this regard to the Scholastic quality of the colonial 
college theses generally and they constitute further 
evidence that all the curricula in these institutions 
were of identical origin and character.’ 


* Franklin was much more in sympathy with the older methods of 
education than is usually thought. He tells in his Autobiography of 
finding in an English grammar “two little sketches on the arts 
of rhetoric and logic, the latter finishing with a dispute in the So- 
cratic method and soon after I procured Xenophon’s ‘Memorable 
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It could very easily be thought that medieval 
Scholasticism as studied in the colonial colleges 
would be of scarcely more than passing academic 
interest and of very little practical significance as 
a factor in mental development. Those who feel 
that way will find it very interesting to take the 
theses that were discussed under Provost Smith and 
note how many of them comprise principles of 
thought and conduct which carry with them the so- 
lution of many subjects ardently discussed in the 
modern time. The young men at college were being 
formally introduced to the great principles under- 
lying politics and government as well as their more 
personal rights and duties. Most of our collegians 
of the present day would be utterly at sea so far as 
regards the knowledge or the application of such 
principles unless by chance they had taken certain 
special studies relating to politics or jurisprudence. 
These theses were in the curriculum for the train- 
ing of undergraduates so that they might have 
clearly before them, once their thinking powers ma- 
tured, the fundamental principles of rights and 
duties as rules of conduct for their relations to other 
men and the community. 

Things of Socrates’ (Memorabilia) wherein are a number of ex- 
amples of the same method.” Franklin was charmed with it and 
as he says himself practised it continually and grew very artful and 
expert in drawing people of superior knowledge into concessions the 
consequences of which they did not see. This was not so different in 
method from the Scholastic disputation and the passage would serve 


besides to show Franklin’s interest in old-fashioned methods of 
argumentation. 
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Many propositions discussed at the University of 
Pennsylvania shortly before the Revolution are at 
the present time the subject of decisions by our 
courts, and while the principles laid down are old- 
fashioned Scholastic propositions most of which 
come from the Middle Ages, they are far from out 
of date but continue to have interest of a very prac- 
tical kind down to the present day. It seems worth 
while to call attention to this by adding annotations 
after certain of the theses. It is all the more inter- 
esting to have these propositions from the College 
of Philadelphia because ordinarily it would be pre- 
sumed that Franklin, the president of the board, 
was entirely too modern minded and practical to en- 
courage what must seem to many very old-fashioned 
even medieval teaching. 


Among the political theses at the College of Phila- 
delphia as early as 1761 there were propositions 
which make it clear that there was more than a 
hint of the possibility of a struggle for independ- 
ence, or at least of armed resistance to tyranny on 
the part of the colonists, so that future citizens were 
being trained in the application of principles that 
would give them a consciousness of justification for 
going to war. Professor Cheyney, the historian of 
the University of Pennsylvania, suggests, however, 
that while Dr. Smith protested firmly against Eng- 
lish tyranny over the colonies he never approved of 
independence or of military rebellion against Eng- 
land. 
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The principles of civil government were set forth 
straightforwardly. The first thesis runs: “Civil 
government arises from contracts (pactis).” The 
second says, “The form of government in which the 
supreme authority is granted to the king, to the 
nobility and to the people conjointly is best con- 
stituted.”’ In the third proposition the right of re- 
bellion is stated very straightforwardly, “It is al- 
lowed to resist the supreme magistrate if the 
commonwealth cannot be otherwise preserved.” The 
succeeding proposition may have been selected for 
the proprietor’s eye for the Penns were in control 
in Pennsylvania: ‘Laws by which tributes are 1m- 
posed that are necessary for the protection of the 
State cannot be violated by the citizens without 1n- 
curring the crime of theft.” 


In 1761 the theses on the natural law are interest- 
ing. They were extremely practical and one might 
suspect Poor Richard’s influence. The seventh 
proposition runs, “A good man will not derive any 
advantage for himself from the unwittingness or 
the rashness of another.”” The proposition immedi- 
ately preceding runs, “The traitor takes away all 
the social obligations of man from life.’”’ The fourth 
proposition runs, “The substance of law ought to 
be possible and useful but the equity which mini- 
mizes the rigor of human law does not obtain in 
divine law.” [As was said, perhaps by Franklin 
himself, “God is good but a good-natured God 1s 
unthinkable.” | 


The Theses Morales had under the first division, 
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Ethicae, at the Philadelphia College in 1762, the 
following theses: 

1. If a man aspires to true happiness, he must 
make his actions conform to the laws of God. 

2. No one obeys the laws of God who either does 
deliberately what is proscribed by law or who acts 
without any contemplation of God and His law. 

3. No one knows that his conscience is erroneous 
until he recognizes his error and then ceases to err; 
therefore 

4. Studiously to inquire whether one’s conscience 
is erroneous or not [to indulge in scrupulosity] is 
entirely to waste one’s time and to be solicitous 
about an altogether useless matter; therefore 

5. The will of God revealed by the light either of 
nature or of the Sacred Scripture is an adequate 
rule and norm of conscience. 

6. The good or evil of an action arises partly 
from the object, partly from the end and partly 
from the remaining circumstances. 

7. An action harmful to him for whose benefit it 
was intended is by no means good because of the 
intention of the agent unless it is prescribed by the 
laws of God; AND 

8. A man obeying the laws of God does injury to 
no one. 

9. Whatever is honest is useful, nor is there any- 
thing useful which is not honest. 

In the division of ethics De jurisprudentia 
naturali, Natural Jurisprudence, there are the fol- 
lowing propositions: 
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1. In every law there are two parts, a precept 
and the sanction. 

2. Law supposes a superior, therefore an equal 
cannot make a law for an equal. 

3. Almost all laws especially natural laws refer 
to the whole human race or to all of a certain class. 


4. Wars must be undertaken so that one may 
live in peace without injury. 

5. Inevitable things (necessaria) and those which 
happen to us unknowingly or unwittingly we are 

not responsible for. 

6, All men are by nature equal. [Here is the 
first proposition of the Declaration of Independence 
as an ethical thesis fifteen years before the Decla- 
ration was signed. | 

The next thesis supposed to follow by an ergo, 
or conclusion from the preceding one, is printed in 
italics with an index indicating its special signifi- 
cance: 

7. A bondsman (in Latin, verna) or one born of a 
slave ought not to be bound to be a slave for his 
whole lifetime. [The problem of slavery already 
occupied many minds both North and South at this 
time. | 

8. The right of authority among men does not 
arise from any superior dignity of nature. [There 
is no divine right of kings, authority comes from 
the people and is conferred on the sovereign by 
them. | 

9, Whatever is opposed to the common good is 
also opposed to the law of nature. 
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10. The laws of vice and virtue are eternal and 
immutable. [“The eternal laws that know not 
change, that are not of today or yesterday,” were 
favorite subjects of the medieval Scholastics. They 
were definitely persuaded that there was an eternal 
and unfailing distinction between right and wrong. | 


11. (Printed in italics with an index) An oath 
extorted in violence and fear by a bandit 1s not 
binding. 

12. In the state of nature right does not belong 
to everyone in all things. [Some rights must be 
foregone for the sake of others. | | 


13. (Indexed and in italics). If anyone should 
come first to market with wheat at a dear price 
knowing however that others would soon be present 
with the former cheaper price, he is not under the 
necessity of imparting his knowledge to the buyers. 
[| This is the familiar principle of caveat emptor, let 
the buyer take care of his own interests. In our 
time it has been suggested that the other form of 
the aphorism caveat venditor, let the seller take 
care of the interests of buyers as well as his own, 
should be formulated into law for the protection of 
investors. | 


The Theses Metaphysicae at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1762 in the category De ente begin 
with paired theses which demonstrate definitely the 
Scholasticism of the underlying thought because 
they invade that domain of metaphysics in which 
occurs the discussion as to the distinction between 
essence and existence. The thoroughgoing medieval 
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Scholasticism of the paired theses is beyond all 
doubt: 


1. Whatever has no existence has no essence; 
therefore 

2. All essences of things cannot have existed in 
the mind of God from eternity. 


3. The existence of things outside the mind of 
man is demonstrated only by causes and effects. 
[Bishop Berkeley’s subjectivism and_ philosophic 
sensationalism attracted attention in this country 
because he had spent some time here some years 
before. Hence doubtless the formulation of this 
proposition. | 

4. The problem of the origin of evil can be solved 
without impugning the attributes of God. [The ex- 
istence of evil in the world does not impugn the 
goodness of the Almighty. | 


5. An infinite (endless) series (of effects and 
causes) plainly implies contradiction. 

6. To the actions of finite beings there belong no 
qualities, virtues or adjuncts that are infinite. 

The theses under the category, De mente humana, 
“The Human Mind,” or as we prefer to call it, psy- 
chology, show that there are many problems in psy- 
chology apart from those with which we are most 
occupied at the present time: 

1. There is certainly an analogy between divine 
and human wisdom. [Such a proposition probably 
formed the basis of an argument for the spiritual 
nature of the human mind and its resemblance to 
that of the Creator for according to the old Scrip- 
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tural expression man was made in the image of 


God. | 


2. The soul cannot but be conscious to itself of its 
dependence (that is of its created character). 

3. A too rapid succession of ideas is often the 
cause of insanity. 

4. It is extremely probable that God granted to 
the soul the power of moving its own body. [One 
of the most important problems of the union of the 
soul and body is how the soul as a spirit can in any 
way influence the body which is material. This 
thesis expresses one solution of the mystery of 
spirit acting on matter. | 

In the category, De Deo, there are just three 
propositions. The first of these runs: 

1. By arguing from effect to cause the existence 
of God can be demonstrated without difficulty. 

The following year (1763) the same truth is 
treated in another way and the proposition ran: 

Nothing is the cause of itself; therefore there 
must exist a first cause from eternity. 

This proposition was followed by the thesis: 

God is unique to such a degree that several Gods 
not only cannot exist simultaneously but neither can 
they successively, one after another. 

This was followed by the proposition: 

There is no doubt that God thinks ceaselessly ; 
and that in turn by the proposition, 

A being that has no beginning shall certainly not 
be destroyed by itself nor can it be reduced to noth- 
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ingness by another nature from which it has no 
existence. 

The last of the propositions in 1762 under De Deo 
was: 

All the perfections of God are essentials of His 
nature. 


Thesis number two under De Deo for 1762 con- 
cerned the disturbing problem of the foreknowl- 
edge of God and the effect that it may produce in 
impairing or abrogating the liberty of the human 
will. In Philadelphia under the influence of Provost 
Smith there was no hesitancy as to the solution of 
this problem. Hence the proposition: 

God’s foreknowledge does not at all take away 
the liberty of the human will. 

Philadelphia during the twenty years before the 
Revolution was already very much interested in 
politics. Their Theses Politicae for 1762 are very 
interesting for this reason. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously they were already training the Fathers of 
the country in what concerned their relation to gov- 
ernment. The first proposition ran: 

1. Society must be cultivated and preserved by 
every man in as far as he can. [This was empha- 
sizing the fulfilment of the duties of citizenship. |] 

The other theses ran: 

2. The one measure of punishment is not the tur- 
pitude of the offense but rather the benefit to the 
community which would arise from punishment. 
[This is, I believe, good penology in our time. To 
most people it will be a distinct surprise that they 
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were discussing such problems in penology nearly 
200 years ago. | 

3. In public wars there are the same just begin- 
nings and the same terminations as in private quar- 
rels. [The conscience of the nation must be as faith- 
ful to moral principles as the individual conscience 
in self-defense. | 


4. It is not allowed to give up an innocent citizen 
to the enemy even to prevent the imminent ruin of 
the republic. [This emphasizes the break with some 
ancient and medieval customs when men were de- 
livered up as hostages or sometimes were made the 
scapegoat for revenge. The thesis might have had 
a very practical meaning for prominent patriots if 
the Revolution had failed. ] 

5. Soldiers who doubt whether war is just or not 
are still bound to take up arms. [This thesis was 
enunciated well above 150 years ago and its endur- 
ing significance will perhaps be best judged from 
the fact that a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States has declared that pacifists who 
would not go to war if the country was engaged in 
war cannot become citizens. | 

6. Arbitrary power over individuals or whole peo- 
ples cannot be acquired by conquest. 

7. There is no unlimited right of any man over 
another. 

8. Where right ends there injury begins and the 
right of resistance asserts itself. 

9. All the parts of supreme government may be 
not improperly reduced to the legislative, federative 
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and executive. [This thesis was demonstrated and 
defended nearly thirty years before the drawing up 
of the Constitution of the United States which em- 
phasized these divisions of government, afterwards 
to be so important for the republic. | 


The Theses Politicae, the propositions in politics, 
at the College of Philadelphia in 1763, a dozen years 
or so before the Declaration of Independence, show 
how deeply interested were the college professors 
and through them the students of that time in the 
political problems that were to occupy the minds of 
the people in the course of the next few years. Prac- 
tically everyone of these sets of theses at the colo- 
nial colleges contained principles that would justify 
revolution in case the benefit of the community 
was not being consulted by the ruling authorities. 
These theses were just the accustomed propositions 
formulated by medieval and Renaissance (Jesuit) 
philosophers and studied very probably without a 
thought of their current political significance, but 
producing a definite effect on the minds of students 
that justified them a little later in life to take up 
arms for the rights which they had been taught 
were theirs. 

The first of the Theses Politicae (1763) was a 
very definite declaration as to what constitutes just 
exercise of the civil power: 


That civil power is alone just which makes for the 
common benefit. 

The second of the propositions declared very 
simply: 
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The rights of the people are as divine as those of 
their rulers. 

This represented a very significant repudiation 
of the principle of the divine right of kings. In the 
fourth proposition they were urging mercy for cap- 
tives in a proposition that is very interesting in the 
light of impending events though there was prob- 
ably no deliberate intention of applying it that way. 
It was just a political proposition to be demon- 
strated and defended: | 

Those who throwing down their arms entrust 
themselves to the faith of their rulers should be 
received. 


The proposition among the political theses which 
appears in italics and with an index pointing to it, 
and therefore was to be considered as the most im- 
portant of the propositions for that year, is a rather 
striking proclamation of the whole duty of the law- 
yer. In principle it is still the teaching. In practice 
it is not always observed. It runs: } 

It is the duty of the advocate or patron always 
in legal trials to follow the truth and never to de- 
fend falsehood knowingly even though it should 
seem to be very like the truth. 

They had a word also of advice for rulers and 
emphasized the force of their example: | 

For the cherishing of every virtue in a city the 
most potent influence is the example set by the 
rulers. 

They were growing touchy about slavery. Hence 
the proposition: 
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To have snatched anyone from death or from 
any other evil does not confer the right of reducing 
him into slavery. 

They believed firmly that laws should be reason- 
able and that the reasons for the making of the laws 
should be proclaimed: 

The reasons for legislation which facilitate the 
explanation of it conduce to its observance. 

They were rather rigorous as to morals at the 
College of Philadelphia when they were training the 
future citizens of the country. For instance, the 
seventh thesis in ethics for the year 1763 runs: 

Every lie even in joke or in the line of official 
duty is a sin. 

And yet they made allowances for the effect of 
circumstances upon actions. For instance, the fifth 
thesis ran: 

Good deeds under evil circumstances often be- 
come evil deeds. 

The eighth proposition ran: 

Many things which naturally seem honest become 
at times dishonest. 

They weighed conditions very carefully in order 
to determine the real significance of an act. This 
is illustrated very well by the fourth proposition in 
ethics that year: 

In every injustice it makes a deal of difference 
whether the injury is done as the result of some per- 
turbation of mind (emotional impulse) or deliber- 
ately and intentionally. 

The first proposition that year ran: 
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To make an action good it is necessary that it 
should agree with the law in every way, but to make 
it evil it suffices that it should be defective in a single 
part. 


Under natural jurisprudence that year there was 
definite insistence on justice for all: . 


Justice must be maintained even with regard to 
people of the lowest degree and toward enemies. 

The foundation of enduring commendation and 
fame is justice without which nothing can be praise- 
worthy. 

All of these theses were not merely memorized 
but were demonstrated and defended in weekly dis- 
putations, usually held under the supervision of the 
Provost. All objections to them had to be solved. 


This method of testing knowledge by means of 
argumentation and defense was employed not only 
in colleges but also in the graduate schools par- 
ticularly in the schools of theology in Europe where 
of course because of the connection between the- 
ology and philosophy it might be expected to flour- 
ish. Something very similar, however, was prac- 
tised in the medical schools as is illustrated by the 
account that has been left us by the Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania of the first Commence- 
ment of this, the oldest medical school in the coun- 
try. In 1768 the College of Philadelphia conferred 
the degree of Bachelor of Physic on a group of can- 
didates and three years later the degree of Doctor 
of Physic was conferred. The Provost’s descrip- 
tion shows the method of examination: 
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“They (the candidates) then presented them- 
selves agreeable to the rules of the college to defend 
in Latin the dissertations printed for their degrees 
of Doctor in Physic. Mr. Elmer’s piece, De causis 
et remediis in febribus (Causes and Remedies in 
Fevers) was impugned (objected to) by Dr. Kuhn, 
professor of botany and materia medica. Mr. Pott’s 
De febribus intermittentibus, potentissimum terti- 
anis (Intermittent Fevers, above all Tertian) was 
impugned by Dr. Morgan, professor of the theory 
and practice of medicine. Mr. Tillton’s De hydrope 
(On Dropsy) was impugned by Dr. Shippen, pro- 
fessor of anatomy. Mr. Way’s De variolorum in- 
sitione (Inoculations of Smallpox) was impugned 
by Dr. Rush, professor of chemistry.” 

The objectors for these dissertations or theses, 
as they afterwards came to be called, were the lead- 
ing physicians of this country. Morgan, Shippen 
and Rush were all graduates of the University of 
Edinburgh and were undoubtedly intent on main- 
taining all the traditions of their Alma Mater across 
the water in the establishment of a medical school 
here in America. Morgan and Shippen collaborated 
in organizing the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Shippen’s devotion to the 
teaching of medicine was interrupted only by his 
acceptance of the position of Surgeon General of 
the Revolutionary troops. Rush who had _ been 
elected only that year (1769) as professor of chem- 
istry in the college was one of the distinguished 
physicians of the country. His own Latin thesis or 
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disquisition in medicine, De coctione ciborum in 
ventriculo (The Digestion of Food in the Stomach ) 
he had had to defend against the objections made by 
a member of the faculty at Edinburgh just as he 
himself was now impugning Mr. Way’s Latin dis- 
sertation. Shippen’s graduation dissertation de- 
fended at Edinburgh had for subject, De Placentae 
cum utero nexa (On the Connection of the Pla- 
centa with the Uterus). 


The Provost's concluding record with regard to 
the graduation of the first physicians at what de- 
served the name of the University of Pennsylvania 
is interesting to us here particularly from the stand- 
point of the estimated value of the disputation for 
bringing out the true significance of thoughts and 
formulas of various kinds: 


“Each of these candidates having judiciously 
answered objections made to some parts of their dis- 
sertations, the Provost conferred the degree of doc- 
tor in Physic with particular solemnity as the high- 
est mark of literary honor which they could receive 
in their profession.” 


The fact that these theses or disquisitions in the 
medical school were written in Latin’ is the best 


* The university statute with regard to the graduation in medicine 
shows that a high standard of preliminary scholarship was required 
before entrance to the medical school and emphasizes the necessity for 
the writing of a thesis on some medical or surgical subject in Latin: 
“It is requisite for this degree (Doctor of Medicine) that at least 
three years shall have intervened from the taking the Bachelor’s 
degree and that the Candidate be full Twenty-four Years of Age; 
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possible demonstration of the fact that these educa- 
tors in colonial times believed very thoroughly in 
quite definite training of mind in preparation for 
medical study. When we recall that more than a 
hundred years later anyone who wanted to could 
enter a medical school without any question of his 
preliminary education provided he could read and 
write—and he did not have to write very well—it 
is extremely interesting to note medical degrees 
given in the colonial period as the culmination of 
university work after some six or seven years of 
study. When President Eliot entered upon his duties 
at Harvard (1869) and proposed to have the exam- 
ination in the medical school in writing, the dean, 
Professor Bigelow, declared that the new young 
president was surely going to wreck the Harvard 
Medical School. He said: “He actually proposes to 
have written examinations for the degree of doctor 
of medicine. I had to tell him that he knew nothing 
about the quality of the Harvard medical students; 


who shall also write and defend a thesis publickly in college... . 
And his Thesis is to be printed and published at his own expense.” 
This custom of publishing the thesis was a definite requirement in 
European universities and the custom still maintains at the Uni- 
versity of Paris though it is no longer required that the thesis shall 
be in Latin. This thesis in the medical school which was a disquisi- 
tion on a medical topic has often been confused with the theses 
sheets or lists of propositions which were distributed to those of 
the audience who might care to take part in the disputations on Com- 
mencement day. There was a very great difference between the two 
forms of theses and yet it must not be forgotten that propositions 
were sometimes taken out of the medical theses or disquisitions and 
made the subject of disputations. 
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more than half of them can barely write. Of course 
they cannot pass written examinations.’” 


This was the state of affairs at Harvard in the 
’70’s of the nineteenth century. Other medical 
schools throughout the country were no better as a 
rule and most of them were very much worse—if 
possible. 


There is a very prevalent impression that the 
small colleges of the eighteenth century in this coun- 
try must have afforded comparatively little educa- 
tion and that surely they were not to be compared 
with the institutions of learning which developed 
during the nineteenth century. Dr. T. G. Morton in 
History of the Pennsylvania Hospital is of en- 
tirely different opinion. He was himself a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania deeply inter- 
ested in the history of his profession and especially 
the developments in connection with it in Philadel- 
phia, which continued to be looked upon as the medi- 
cal center of the United States so far as education 
was concerned during most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

He does not hesitate to say that the doctors and 
lawyers of the colonial period were much better 
educated than most of their successors of the nine- 
teenth century. He was one of the most prominent 
members of the medical profession in Philadelphia 
during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
He was thoroughly disgusted with the lack of pre- 
medical education that he saw around him and the 


*Eliot Harvard Memories, 28. 
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failure of young men to secure a background of 
mental development that would enable them to fol- 
low up their professional work more successfully 
and satisfactorily. Above all he called attention par- 
ticularly to the number of young men who in the 
early days crossed the ocean when that was indeed 
a trying and difficult journey in order to complete 
their medical education by graduate work and who 
proved worthy in every way of the time and expense 
thus devoted to their professional studies. 


Dr. Morton said: “We find that the professional 
men of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were generally much better educated than most of 
their successors of the present time. Almost without 
exception they were classical scholars. Their gradu- 
ating theses must be written in Latin. Travel was 
essential, notwithstanding the encumbered modes of 
motion to which they were subjected. Leyden, 
Paris, Edinburgh, London, Oxford, Upsal, Bonn, 
and to some extent Vienna, Berlin and the Italian 
schools, received and honored them; they, as a rule, 
by their subsequent career, equally honoring the 
places which they visited and where they sojourned. 
They were also men of affairs. It is surprising what 
a part they took at home in politics (in its strict 
sense) and government. They were good soldiers, 
and freely offered themselves and their services to 
their country in time of need.” 


The outstanding Commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was that of May 10, 1775 
when the guests were General Washington who was 
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passing through on his way to take command of the 
troops and the members of the Continental Con- 
egress who were present. The newspaper description 
of the Commencement dwells particularly on the 
fact that there was a Latin Salutatory and a Latin 
“syllogistic dispute” besides some orations. Several 
of the orations especially one on “The Fall of Em- 
pires” by the son of the Provost had reference to 
the existing political troubles and echoed the pre- 
vailing tone of patriotism and the love of liberty. 
One passage brought forth loud applause: 


“Liberty is our idol!—She is the parent of virtue, 
the guardian of innocence and the terror of vice. 
Equal laws, security of property, true religion, wis- 
dom, magnanimity, arts and sciences, are her lovely 
offspring. She has turned deserts into fruitful 
fields and villages into populous cities. Without en- 
joying the blessings which she bestows, the solitary 
state of nature is preferable to society ; and the skins 
of wild beasts a more honorable covering than all 
the silken vestments slavery can bestow.” 


It would be easy to think that an institution which 
occupied the minds of the students to a very great 
extent during the culminating two years of their 
course with old-fashioned Scholastic philosophy and 
the medieval method of teaching it and which after 
the middle of the eighteenth century was still largely 
occupied with training the minds of students by 
means of the seven liberal arts—the trivium and 
quadrivium of the Middle Ages somewhat de- 
veloped—would not exert very much influence on 
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its generation. The curriculum would be promptly 
branded in our time as academic and quite imprac- 
ticable. No one would ever make a dollar more for 
having gone through it and it was calculated even 
to keep them from making dubious dollars. In spite 
of any such impression the College of Philadelphia, 
which was to become shortly after the Revolution 
the University of Pennsylvania, exerted an im- 
mense amount of influence over its students but also 
on the community in which it was. In his History 
of the Umversity of Pennsylvania’ in the series 
Universities and Their Sons Edward Potts Chey- 
ney, professor of European history in the Uni- 
versity, describes the enviable position attained by 
the University at the conclusion of what was the 
first quarter century of its existence: 


“The Revolution terminated an epoch in the his- 
tory of the University of Pennsylvania. At no sub- 
sequent time until within the last two decades, if 
then, has the institution played relatively such an 
important part; at no time has it exerted such an 
influence on the community in which it has been 
placed as it did during the greater part of the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Smith, the period from the 
acquisition of its second charter in 1755 to its clos- 
ing on account of the Revolution in 1776.” 


During the score of years immediately before the 
Revolution, a number of men who were afterwards 
to be very well known for their attainments and ac- 
complishments were students at the college. Not a 

* Boston, 1901. 
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few of them reflected high honor on their Alma 
Mater. Francis Hopkinson, a pioneer American 
literary man, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, who held legislative, judicial and admin- 
istrative offices, subsequently in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, as well as holding office under the 
federal government, is a striking example of these 
University of Pennsylvania men. Among those who 
were in the college at this time though they did not 
stay long enough to take their degrees were Ben- 
jamin West, the well known American artist, who 
afterwards became the president of the Royal 
Academy in England, as well as Lindley Murray, 
the grammarian, whose English grammar was prob- 
ably the most used in the history of education. In 
the class of 1759 was William Paca, a signer of 
the Declaration from Maryland, and a holder suc- 
cessively of almost every legislative, judicial and ex- 
ecutive position under that colony and state as well 
as many under the United States Government. Also 
in attendance was Philomen Dickinson who held 
positions in New Jersey similar to those of Paca 
in Maryland. In the class of 1760 were Thomas 
Lipton, afterwards general in the Revolution, gov- 
ernor of his state and president of Congress; also 
John Cadwalader, member of Congress and judge 
in many courts. His brother Lambert, as well as 
Whitmel Hill, active in the Revolution in the sub- 
sequent history of North Carolina, were also mem- 
bers. 

In the class of 1761 were Richard Peters who 
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held many offices under the government during the 
Revolution and was subsequently a member of Con- 
gress and a Pennsylvania judge. In the same class 
were Tench Tilghman of Maryland, military secre- 
tary to Washington during the whole war, and 
John Nielson of New Jersey who had an active 
Revolutionary career, and served in Congress after- 
wards. 

Among the graduates in 1/62 was Samuel Jones 
who helped in the foundation of the College of 
Rhode Island, afterwards to be known as Brown 
University. He became its president on the death 
of its first presiding offcer. A number of others 
might be mentioned but these demonstrate that dur- 
ing the twenty years under Provost Smith the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia was amply fulfilling its purpose 
and that of all the colonial colleges of providing 
educated, conscientious men for the ministry and 
the magistracy in the difficult circumstances of the 
time. 

During this period thirty-four matriculates are 
known to have become clergymen, sixteen physicians 
and forty lawyers. The greater number of its stu- 
dents and graduates were from Philadelphia and 
its immediate neighborhood but quite a number were 
from the adjoining provinces and not a few of the 
students were from the southern colonies and also 
from the more distant West Indies, with occasion- 
ally a few from New York and New England. 

The usual number in the whole institution was 
between 250 and 400 but more than one-half of 
these were in the Charity School and one-half of the 
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remainder students of the Academy only. Only 
some 30 or 40 were taking the college course, with 
perhaps as many more the medical course. The av- 
erage number of graduates for the twenty years 
was about seven yearly. Fourteen was the largest 
number to receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
any one year. Quite a number pursued their studies 
nearly to graduation but for one reason or another 
did not take their degree. 


The graduate who passed the longest and prob- 
ably most varied and influential life was Hugh Wil- 
liamson. He was a clergyman, became professor of 
mathematics in college, then a physician, a business 
man and a politician. He went to England to ap- 
pear before the British Privy Council concerning 
the tea episode in Boston Harbor. He represented 
North Carolina in the Continental Congress, in the 
Constitutional Convention and in Congress after- 
wards. He wrote a number of books, essays and 
papers on a variety of subjects and died finally in 
New York City at the ripe age of eighty-four. 


Provost Smith in the University of Pennsylvania 
succeeded in demonstrating very clearly what an 
old-fashioned university with a curriculum founded 
on medieval Scholasticism could accomplish in mak- 
ing scholarly, conscientious citizens who were ready 
to risk their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honors for what they considered their duty and the 
liberty of the people. Surely it may be said of him 
and the institution he created, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE COLLEGE OF RHODE ISLAND (BROWN) 


The College of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, subsequently (1804) called Brown 
University after a benefactor, came into existence 
as the result of discussions in the Philadelphia Bap- 
tist Association in 1/62 and 1763.’ The charter was 
granted March 2, 1/64. Rhode Island as the colony 
founded by Roger Williams, Baptist in origin and 
attachment, was selected as the location of the new 
college. Reverend Mr. Manning, a graduate of 
Princeton, was elected the first president. 


The charter arranged for the perpetuation of 
Baptist influence. The president of the college, eight 
of the twelve fellows and twenty-two of the thirty- 
six trustees had to be by charter provision of the 
Baptist denomination. Four of the board were to be 
members of the Congregational Church, five were 
to be Episcopalians, and the remaining five were to 
be Quakers.’ 


*Nicholas Brown after whom the college was named for his 
_ donation of $5,000. in 1804, continued his benefactions for many years 
until their total was nearly $160,000. The Browns are represented on 
the campus by the John Carter Brown Library of Americana, the 
premier collection of its kind. The Annmary Brown Memorial, a 
library of editions of fifteenth century printers established by Gen- 
eral Rush Hawkins in memory of his wife, Annmary, is just off 
the campus. 


7In recent years this Baptist preponderance has been lessened to a 
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Professor William MacDonald, George L. Little- 
field professor of American history at Brown Uni- 
versity, said in an address delivered on a university 
occasion March 24, 1905 (I owe the quotation to 
Professor Adams): “The founders intended to 
establish in Rhode Island under the fostering care 
of the Baptist denomination but with the aid of 
the Episcopalians, Congregationalists and Friends 
whom for this purpose they admitted to a share of 
control, a college in which there should forever be 
alike for students and officers perfect freedom in 
matters of faith.” 


In the original charter itself appear the follow- 
ing provisions: 

“Into this Liberal and Catholic Institution shall 
never be admitted any Religious Tests but on the 
Contrary all the Members hereof shall forever en- 


very great extent. Professor James P. Adams, vice president of 
Brown, writes me: 

“This specification concerning the presidency written into the orig- 
inal charter in 1764 was removed by an amendment in 1926. As a 
result of this amendment it is no longer necessary for the president 
to be affiliated with the Baptist denomination. 

“This charter amendment also modified the provisions with respect 
to the members of the corporation by adding six members to the 
Board of Trustees who may be chosen without regard to denomina- 
tional affiliations, As the charter now stands the Board of Fellows 
consists of twelve members of whom eight shall be Baptists and ‘the 
rest indifferently of any or all Denominations.’ The Board of Trus- 
tees consists of forty-two members of whom twenty-two shall be 
Baptists, five shall be Quakers, four shall be Congregationalists, five 
shall be Episcopalians, and six shall be chosen without regard to 
denominational affiliation.” 
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joy full free Absolute and uninterrupted Liberty of 
Conscience. 

“The Sectarian differences of opinion shall not 
make any part of the public and Classical instruc- 
tion. 

“The public teaching shall in general respect the 
sciences.” 

In comment on this Dr. Faunce, late president of 
Brown University, in the University Sermon upon 
the occasion of the sesquicentennial celebration in 
1914 said: 

“The Brown University charter therefore speaks 
with the accent of those who have surveyed the past 
and are planning for the ages to come. When ‘lib- 
eral’ was esteemed a dangerous word—as it is still 
in some quarters—the charter applied that word to 
the college that was to be. When ‘Catholic’ was 
esteemed a sectarian appellation the charter claimed 
the word and fearlessly described the new college 
as both liberal and Catholic—terms which I think 
no other college in America has ever used to describe 
itself. When science—at least in the sense of physi- 
cal science—was esteemed hostile to the Bible and 
to morals, our charter at Brown University calmly 
announced ‘the public teaching shall in general re- 
spect the sciences.’ ”’ 

The theses broadsides issued at Commencement 
time at the College of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations of which some thirty are still extant’ 


*They may be seen in the John Hay Library or the John Carter 
Brown Library in Brown University. Five of the thesis sheets for 
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demonstrate very clearly that Baptist influence © 
rigidly maintained during the colonial period did 
not cause the modification in any material way of 
the curriculum of the college which continued until 
the nineteenth century to be strikingly similar to 
those of the other early colleges. At Brown as else- 
where the series of theses selected for the Public 
Act on Commencement day indicate indubitably 
that the seven liberal arts of the medieval universi- 
ties, the trivium: and quadrivium which continued 
throughout cultural Europe to be the main part of 
the studies of university men in the centuries after 
the Middle Ages were given the place of honor in 
the curriculum. The faculty devoted themselves 
mainly to the purpose of training the minds of men 
to think by means of logic, grammar, rhetoric, with 
mathematics and the three philosophies, natural, 
mental and moral, that 1s physics, metaphysics, and 
ethics. Astronomy and geography were studied 
under physics and there were varied subdivisions of 
ethics and metaphysics including politics. The 
method of teaching by disputation and the content 
of the curriculum were practically the same all over 
the colonies and represented the educational tradi- 
tion which had been handed down in the schools for 
over a thousand years and was a direct derivative 
of Greek thought and education from Aristotle’s 
time. 

the years just before the Revolution, 1769 to 1774, are preserved in 


a successive series and are particularly valuable for the purpose of 
our study here. 
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The theses at Brown are, if anything, more 
closely medieval in character than the theses of any 
of the other colonial colleges. They were deeply in- 
tent in that Baptist college in Providence on main- 
taining the thoroughly conservative character of the 
teaching. As the latest of the sects represented by 
a college they took particular pride in demonstrat- 
ing that there was no degeneration in the definitely 
rational character or philosophic breadth of uni- 
versity teaching. 


At Providence the smallest of the colonial col- 
leges was going through a very severe struggle to 
maintain itself, graduating at most half dozen stu- 
dents a year on the average, yet the faculty was 
manifestly intent on a determined effort to present 
theses at a Public Act on Commencement day that 
were at least as ambitious in number and scope as 
any at the other colonial colleges. They were, as I 
have said, if anything more medievally Scholastic 
and conservative than those of the other colleges. 
It was of these theses issued by Brown particularly 
that the Right Reverend John A. Ryan, professor of 
moral philosophy at the Catholic University in 
Washington, wrote me when I sent him copies of the 
theses: “The observation that occurs to my mind 
most frequently on reading these is that scholastic 
requirements have considerably declined in the secu- 
lar colleges since pre-Revolutionary days.” 


Indeed these theses from the college subsequently 
to be called Brown represent very strikingly how 
broad and deep were the educational interests which 
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the institution was trying to foster. They demon- 
strate too what a very definite effort was being made 
in the youngest of the New England colleges to train 
the minds of young men in habits of thinking so as 
to enable them as far as that was possible to think 
straight and not merely accept formulas of various 
kinds with regard to the significance of the world 
around them and within them—the macrocosm and 
the microcosm of existence—without weighing duly 
the propositions in which the declarations were 
made. 


The first president of the institution, Dr. Man- 
ning, was a graduate of Princeton and it would 
naturally be expected that Princeton’s methods and 
contents of education would prevail at this new in- 
stitution. One need only glance at two or three of 
the theses sheets to be quite convinced that the one 
purpose of the faculty at Brown was to reproduce 
in this third of the New England colleges exactly 
the same curriculum as the older sister colleges had 
been following since the beginning of their careers. 
The theses summed up the teaching of the college 
except for such time as was devoted to the classics 
and manifestly the one purpose was to exemplify 
the Scholastic philosophy in the propositions that 
had been in use in college since the Middle Ages. 


The group of theses for the College of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations for the year 
1769, the first year in which there were graduates, 
contains ten propositions in grammar, eight in 
rhetoric, eleven in logic, fourteen in mathematics, 
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twenty-seven in physics, seven in ontology, eight in 
pneumatology, thirteen in theology, ten in ethics 
and six in politia or politics—one hundred and four 
in all. The mathematical theses contained a good 
review of geometry and analytics. The physical 
theses discussed among other things the aurora 
borealis as best explained as an electrical phenome- 
non. These natural philosophy theses suggested fur- 
ther that vegetation was increased under the in- 
fluence of electricity, discussed many phases of 
acoustics, declared there is no such thing as the 
force of suction in nature, and concluded with half 
a dozen rather searching questions in astronomy. 
This was evidently considered an extremely 1m- 
portant department of college work and there are 
some rather surprising anticipations of what are 
usually thought to be much more recent scientific 
conclusions. 


The mental philosophy theses, however, under 
various heads, ontology, pneumatology and natural 
theology, were evidently considered of even greater 
significance than those of natural philosophy. They 
were twenty-eight in number. The medieval char- 
acter of these theses is readily perceived by anyone 
familiar with the curriculum of the medieval uni- 
versities. Among the ontological theses are such 
propositions as, “No being can create itself; there- 
fore, God is not created”’; ‘““Every cause contains its 
effect.’”’ Then comes a thesis which would ordinarily 
be placed under the rubric cosmology and which 
demonstrates the acceptance of the old medieval 
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doctrine of matter and form: ‘‘There is one under- 
lying substratum common to all matter.”’ 


Under pneumatology are found such theses as 
this pair: “Spirits are not composed of parts; there- 
fore, by their very nature they are immortal.” 
Under that same rubric, however, there is the propo- 
sition, “Freedom is a property of the will,” but also 
the proposition, “For spirits considered in them- 
selves there is no location,” (nallum est ubi). Under 
theology comes the rather surprising proposition 
evidently advanced on what is presumed to be bib- 
lical authority, “Animals were not given as food to 
the people who lived before the deluge.” There is 
also the surprisingly Scholastic proposition in term- 
inology at least: “Original sin cannot be imputed 
until the suppositum becomes a person; therefore, it 
is only imputed after the union of the soul with the 
body.” This very first year at Brown among the 
theology theses is to be found Anselm’s ontological 
argument for the existence of God, Deus esse potest, 
ergo est, “God can be, therefore He is.” This argu- 
ment although it has very little appeal to the 
great majority of serious philosophers, surprisingly 
enough has caught and held the attention and even 
secured the assent of a great many profound 
thinkers down the centuries though of course a 
much larger number of distinguished contributors 
to philosophy have refused to accept it. Even in the 
generation just past men like the Italian philosopher 
Rosmini, as well as our own Orestes Brownson and 
Thomas Davidson have been quite taken with it. 
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Among the ethical theses for this year (1769) at 
Brown there is the linked pair of theses: ‘‘No one 
acts without incitement; therefore, no one ever acts 
against his will.’’ This is followed by the rather 
consolatory proposition, ““No passion considered in 
its nature is vicious.” Very often since, thoughtful 
men have insisted that there were good passions as 
well as bad passions, and resultant good habits that 
made activity for the best easy, as well as bad hab- 
its that stimulated tendencies to evil. This proposi- 
tion is followed in turn by the pair of propositions, 
“No one ever seeks evil as evil; therefore, that any- 
one should will his own damnation is in opposition 
to the law of nature.’”’ Practical morality is summed 
up in two propositions that year: ‘Moral obligation 
depends only on the will of God,” and, “The light of 
nature teaches us to distinguish between good and 
evil.’ They were confident in their assertions in 
moral philosophy, there was no hesitancy in their 
declaration of truth as they saw it. The last of the 
ethical propositions this year is one that might not 
have been expected to be formulated quite as early 
in the history of the country as the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century. It was to shake New 
England to its center some generations later: “To 
reduce Africans into perpetual servitude does not 
agree with divine or human law.’’ Almost needless 
to say, there were many Negro slaves in New Eng- 
land at that time. 


Under Politia or politics at Brown in 1769 there 
are some propositions that arrest attention because 
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they show that the ideas which led to the Declara- 
tion of Independence were already fermenting in 
the minds of the college generation. After the def- 
inition that politics is concerned with the proper rul- 
ing of the commonwealth come a series of proposi- 
tions that might be considered as representing 
rather radical political philosophy at that time. The 
two linked propositions immediately following the 
definition run: “All power of making laws and in- 
flicting penalties is derived from the people; there- 
fore, For a Senate to impose taxes upon people who 
are not represented in that Senate (legislative body) 
is not just.” The well known principle of the Eng- 
lish common law which more than any other led up 
to the Revolution, “There shall be no taxation with- 
out representation,” has been traced back to the 
thirteenth century when so many of the basic prin- 
ciples of modern law were formulated, but here it 
is in Baptist Brown half a dozen years before the 
Revolution, presented for demonstration and argu- 
mentation at the Public Act held on Commencement 
day. It must have had its effect on the minds not 
only of the students but especially on those in at- 
tendance who could read the Latin thesis sheets and 
then, doubtless because of the discussion that took 
place, on the rest of the audience who assembled 
for the Commencement. 


There follow some propositions that one is likely 
to hear expressed though in a much more ex- 
tended way in Commencement addresses or that we 
heard when the custom of having such addresses 
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still obtained. Here are some examples: “A state 
of civil liberty especially conduces to the study of 
arts and sciences.” “Literature helps greatly to 
the stabilizing and efficient government of society.” 


The last of the propositions under the rubric 
Politia was evidently meant to fit in with conditions 
as they were and to discourage any headstrong ra- 
tionalizer toward revolutionary activity. The fac- 
ulty was evidently discouraging the idea of revolu- 
tion at this time some seven years before the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Seven years later Brown 
was ready to encourage revolution and her faculty 
and students were willing to lay down their lives if 
necessary for their principles. This proposition is 
the last on the sheet. It was printed in italics with 
an index which meant that one of the prospective 
bachelors would be asked to demonstrate it and to 
answer the objections to it at the Public Act: “For 
Americans in the present state of affairs to under- 
take a revolution harmonizes badly with prudence 
in administering government.” 


In 1774 at Brown there is no group of theses 
under the rubric Politia but there are no less than 
eighteen theses under Ethica, some of which are 
very strikingly political in significance. For in- 
stance, ethical thesis 15 is, ““A defensive war is 
licit,” followed by the proposition, “Anyone who 
takes away liberty from another is unworthy to 
enjoy his own liberty.” These propositions were 
followed by: “Unjust laws often impel men to make 
revolution.” 


QE S ES VEE A Grae 


Ethica eft feientia praGica, que mores bominum dirigit ad felicitatem) 


obtinendam. 


I, MNES virtutes fociales é mifericordia profluunt. 
2. Felicitas humana ex prudenti habituum conformatione 


precipué exoritur. 


3. Virtutum exercitatio, et ingenii cultus ex ftatu focietatis magnopere 


pendent. 


4. Reddere fenibus honorem, ad homines reddendos bené moratos} 


maximé conducit. bra. 
s. Si non fuiffene propria hominibus, inter eos nunquam extitiffet in- 
juftitia. ia! 
6. Generis humani propagationi, aqué ac virtutis confervation!, per- 
necefiarium eft matrimonium. 


7. Concubitus vagus, crimine quovis alio, plas ad hominum mentes} 


effeminatas, et mores reddendos dcepravatos, conducit. 


THESES THEOLOGT Gls 


Theologia, quodcunque notum fieri poteft de Deo, atgue ejus voiuutate erge 
nos expticat, 


1 OMINEIES natura depravati omnin6 funt ac deperditi : Ergo, | 


2. Actiones corum) pritis Deo grate effe non poflunce quain 
renafcuatur. 
3. Dei comminationes ex conditione pendent, et-:non femper funt per- 
fectar > At, 
4. Preaidtiones fine exceptis fiunt. 


5. Si praedicta improbabilia compleantur, oportet a Deo efle edita con- 


fireamur: Ex, 

5. Evangelii per gentes divulgatioe, ut facris in fcripturis pracnunciata, 
eventus fuit admodum iniprobabilis : Ergo, 

7. Evidentiam habemus clarifimam feripturas facras afflatu divino effe 
con{criptas. | 

3. Preedictiones, ad aftiones voluntarias hominum referentes, ante ex- 
pietionem earum non pernofcantur. 

9. Ex plurimis Pfeudo-Chriftis qui exorti funt, plané conftat Jefum 
Chriftum verum fuifle MeMam. 


BROWN, ETHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL THESES, 1789 


ee SES POL led CAs. 


Politia eft fcientia, que foctetatum civilium externas, at preeipue tnternas 
adminiftrationes bené dirigit. 


I. UOD ratio naturaiis inter hominum focietates conftituit, jus 
g@entium vocatur. 


2, Ho.nines, imperio ablato, fient licentiores quam fi nunquam fuif- 
fent fubjectis Ergo, 

3. Libertas naturalis, imperio deperdito, eft mult6 pracftabilior. 

4. Quifque {tatu naturali fefe fentit effe inferiorem: Ergo, 

s. Pax jus elt primum nature. 

6. Rerumpublicarum felicitas, ex confiliariorum prudentia et probitate, 
preecipue emanat. 

7. Gubernatores feeculis primis ex gubernancorum confenfu funt rerum 
potiti. 

8. Quantd potentiores funt magiftratus, tant6 eorum tempus adimi- 
niftrandi debet decurtari, 

9. Legum feveritas extrema execution! carum obftac. 

10. In ratione magnitudinis inverfa, diminuitur imperii tranquillicas. 

11. Qué magis gens quavis comitate exculta eft, ed magis increfcet 
diffimulatio. 

12. Rebufpublicis luxuria, at Monarchiis eseftas exitio eft. 

13. Pofieffori poffeffio, ex fua natura, eft inferior: Ergo, 

14. Athiopes poffefio effe non poffunt. 


+ An Columbus Americam repericndo generi hu- 
mano benelecerit ? 
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BROWN, POLITICAL THESES, 1789 
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It is evident that they were thinking very seri- 
ously about the question of war and were clearing 
up in the minds of students the moral principles in- 
volved in order that they might have no hesitancy 
as to what it was right for them to do under the cir- 
cumstances. The fourteenth proposition was: “To 
overcome violence and defend ourselves and our 
possessions is commanded by nature and is per- 
mitted by virtue.” 


The seventeenth ethical proposition printed in 
italics calling special attention to it though without 
the index finger which would indicate that it would 
surely be part of the program ran thus: “A glorious 
death for the sake of liberty is above all to be pre- 
ferred to miserable slavery.” The last of the ethical 
propositions with an index to emphasize it is: ‘“The 
dictates of conscience must always be obeyed.” 


Meantime in the same set of ethical theses the 
faculty of the College of Rhode Island, following 
up the traditions which had come down from the 
time of Roger Williams, was trying to bring the 
colonies more closely together and removing one of 
the most serious obstacles to concord among them 
by pointing out that religious intolerance is un- 
worthy of educated men. The fourth and fifth 
propositions of this year (1774) run: “Those who 
adopt the opinions of others apart from evidence 
are often the most bitter persecutors of those from 
whom they differ; therefore, Persecution on ac- 
count of religion flourishes especially among the 
ignorant and those who are satisfied with implicit 
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faith” [that is those who have not the explicit rea- 
sons for the faith that is in them]. 


The other thesis sheets that have been preserved 
for us from Brown for these years before the Revo- 
lution make it very clear that they were setting 
forth the principles of political government suc- 
cinctly and thoroughly. For instance, among the 
ethical theses at Brown in 1773 the second thesis 
runs: “A militia well equipped but unsalaried is 
the best defense for a commonwealth.” [They were 
afraid of the danger to liberty that was involved in 
the support of a large regularly constituted stand- 
ing army. | 


They were warning people, moreover, that even 
though a change of government should come, that 
would not be perfect and that no form of govern- 
ment under human conditions as they are could be 
without its faults. They drew a conclusion from 
that in the form of paired propositions that is very 
interesting to us a century and a half later: “No 
form of commonwealth can be organized by human 
wisdom that can be entirely without fault; there- 
fore, A just distribution of punishment and rewards 
cannot be hoped for from our courts.” 


They were emphasizing more and more, as might 
have been expected in Roger Williams’ colony, the 
necessity for religious toleration. Hence the sixth 
of the ethical theses for that year ran: “Men must 
not be compelled by tortures and fines to renounce 
heresy.” 
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It has been suggested in recent years that Roger 
Williams perhaps scarcely merited the reputation 
for lack of religious intolerance which has been con- 
nected with his name, but nowhere among the col- 
leges will as strong expressions on this subject be 
encountered as are to be found in the theses at the 
College of Rhode Island more than a century after 
Williams’ death. There was evidently a very strong 
feeling in this matter and though it was to be nearly 
twenty years before toleration was secured by the 
Federal Constitution, Brown had been the leading 
school master toward that precious consummation 
so devoutly to be wished. 


At Brown in 1773 certain Questiones were dis- 
cussed by the candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts, the laurea magistratus. Instead of the dis- 
putation form used for the defense of the theses, 
these “ Questions’ were evidently answered in some- 
what oratorical or disquisitional form. There were 
four of them, one for each of the candidates: 


1. Do theatrical exhibitions cause deterioration 
of men’s morals and thus become a detriment to the 
republic? [This was answered in the affirmative by 
John Dennis. | 


2. (Pointed out by an index and printed in some- 
what larger type) Has a republic the right of de- 
creeing the rites of divine worship? [Answered in 
the negative by Theodore Foster. ] 


3. Does a good purpose diminish the baseness of 
a lie? [Answered in the negative by Samuel Nash. ] 
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4, (This question was only three years before the 
Declaration of Independence) Have the American 
colonists the same rights as the inhabitants of Great 
Britain? [Answered in the affirmative by Seth 
Lee. | 


It is very interesting indeed to have these docu- 
ments from Brown, or as it was then, the College 
of Rhode Island, because the academic training 
that made the men of the college what they were in 
so far as education has an influence in strengthen- 
ing character, is thus brought home to us. Brown 
has a happy patriotic distinction in that for some 
six years during the Revolution the regular col- 
legiate exercises were suspended because the mem- 
bers of the college, faculty and students, were all, 
almost to a man, as the tablet in their honor says, 
in the service of their country. That tablet, placed 
on the corner of University Hall nearly forty years 
ago, is one of the most striking testimonies to the 
leadership of college men in the Revolutionary 
movement that gave us our independence. Brown 
very properly is proud of that bit of her history and 
of the record of patriotism which it chronicles: 


THE RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION COMMEMORATES 
Byer ots vABLET <THE OGCURATIONMOFR: HIS 
BUILDING BY THE PATRIOT: FORCES, AND THEIR 
FRENCH ALLIES, DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR. FOR SIX YEARS ALL ACADEMIC EXERCISES 
IN THIS UNIVERSITY WERE SUSPENDED——FAC- 
ULTY, STUDENTS AND GRADUATES ALMOST TO A 
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MAN WERE ENGAGED IN THE SERVICE OF THEIR 
COUNTRY. MAY ALL WHO READ THIS INSCRIP- 
TION BE STIMULATED BY THEIR EXAMPLE TO 
RESPOND AS LOYALLY TO THEIR COUNTRY’S CALL 
2 ff 2 “DULCE ET. DECORUM EST PRO PAtREM 
MORI” Erected 1897. 


On the occasion of his visit to New England 
President Washington in August, 1790, stopped off 
in Providence and received an address from the 
“Corporation of Rhode Island College’ which was 
delivered by President Manning. The principal 
sentence of President Washington’s brief reply ran: 
“While I cannot remain insensible to the indulgence 
with which you regard the influence of my example 
and the tenor of my conduct; I rejoice in having so 
favorable an opportunity of felicitating the State 
of Rhode Island on the cooperation I am sure to 
find in the measures adopted by the guardians of 
literature in this place for improving the morals of 
the rising generation and inculcating upon their 
minds principles primarily calculated for the pres- 
ervation of our rights and liberties.” He added: 
“You may rely on whatever protection I may be 
able to afford in so important an object as the edu- 
cation of our youth.” The president of Rhode Island 
College thanked Divine Providence for having re- 
stored President Washington’s health and pro- 
tected his life and concluded by praying, “That you 
may afterwards (hereafter) receive the rewards of 
virtue by having the approbation of God is our most 
sincere desire and fervent supplication.” 
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PART II 


CHAP TE RIX 


SBEMOLAS PIOVPEIEO@SO Pr Ty, 
OLD AND NEW 


Our English colonial colleges were, as is clear 
from the Commencement theses, all mainly occu- 
pied, especially during the last two years of the col- 
lege course, with Scholastic philosophy. For a 
proper understanding of that phase of our educa- 
tional history and the intellectual life of the col- 
legians, it is important to have before us a definite 
review of the place Scholasticism occupies in the 
history of thought and development of education. 
The medieval triviwm and quadrivium, the so called 
seven liberal arts, continued, with certain modifica- 
tions due to the growth of knowledge of the physical 
world and the development of mathematics, to be 
the principal subject of study at the universities not 
only during the medieval period but for long after- 
wards, indeed until well on in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, not only in Europe but also in this country, 
though that fact has utterly failed of recognition in 
English speaking America. 


While Scholasticism is usually supposed to date 
from the later Middle Ages and especially the thir- 
teenth century, as a matter of fact its history ex- 
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tends back much farther than that in the history 
of education. Rev. Mother Mildred in her college 
thesis on The Scholastic Synthesis (presented at 
Fordham University for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, Philadelphia, 1932) points out that 
there is already a beginning of Scholasticism to be 
traced under the Emperor Theodoric the Goth who 
introduced the study of philosophy through his phi- 
losopher ministers, Cassiodorus and Boethius. In- 
deed Boéthius is often spoken of as the father of 
Scholastic philosophy and his work, De consolatione 
philosopmae, written probably during his imprison- 
ment shortly before his death, has been widely read 
by all those interested in Scholasticism. The writ- 
ings of these men proved of great service to later 
philosophers but the Lombards put an end to their 
work in education. After them came the era of in- 
formation and education as contrasted with thought- 
fulness. This was outlined in the early medieval 
encyclopedists, Isidore of Seville, Venerable Bede, 
and then Rabanus Maurus, abbot of Fulda, after- 
wards archbishop of Mainz, whose work, De uni- 
verso, was the favorite reference book of the Mid- 
dle Ages until the issuance by Bartholomew, the 
English Franciscan, of his De proprietatibus rerum, 
and by Vincent of Beauvais, the French Domincan, 
of his Greater Mirror. In the period of the earliest 
encyclopedists there gradually came a reawakening 
of Scholastic philosophy in the environment from 
which it derived its name. 


The definite formulation of Scholasticism as well 
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as this distinctive name came in connection with the 
schools of Charlemagne—the Carlovingian renais- 
sance—in the ninth century. The name Scholastic 
is derived from these schools. The head of the 
school was called magister scholae or capiscola or 
scholasticus. The last term outlived the others and 
as the director of the school usually taught dialec- 
tics out of which grew this system of teaching phi- 
losophy, the name Scholasticism was given to this 
new mode of philosophy. Alcuin was one of the 
earliest Scholastics in a certain sense of the word, 
and in his schools the trivium—grammar, rhetoric 
logic, and the quadrivium—arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy and music, the “seven liberal arts” as 
they came subsequently to be called, were definitely 
taught.’ 


Among the best known of the Carlovingian 
teachers was John Scotus Erigena, or Eriugena 
(Erin born), probably but not necessarily an Irish- 
man by birth. The tradition is that he could read 
Greek and knew much more than his contemporaries 
at least with regard to Greek philosophy.” Erigena 


+ Music as they used the term represented a school discipline very 
different from what we mean by the word. It was really a division 
of mathematics which had come down from the time of Pythagoras 
and was supposed to include all the phases of sound and the various 
rhythms of the universe so far as they knew anything about them at 
that time. 


? His knowledge of Greek probably indicated that he was an Irish- 
man or at least had been educated in Ireland, for at that time scholars 
who in western Europe could read Greek had, to quote the expression 
of Mrs. Richard Green in her volume, Jrish Nationality, usually 
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came to be known all over the west of Europe and 
his teaching was looked upon as representing what 
was most profound with regard to the meaning of 
life and the mystery of the universe—the meta- 
physics of the schools. 


The true father of Scholasticism is often pro- 
claimed to have been St. Anselm, that profound 
scholar and mystic who yet proved in his maturity 
the marvelously practical archbishop of Canterbury 
of the eleventh century whose patriotism, exempli- 
fied in his love for his adopted country—England, 
English historians have lauded so highly. This 
scholarly son of north Italy who in the abbey of Bec 
in Normandy had been deeply influenced by Lan- 
franc, his predecessor in the archbishopric of Cant- 
erbury, secured the future of philosophy by giving 
it a firm foundation in basic principles and by rais- 
ing it above the level of mere discussions in logic 
by efforts directed toward definite systematization 
of thought. He was personally such a taking char- 
acter that it is not surprising that he won the hearts 
of many disciples and their devotion to his teaching 
gave it a vogue that assured its endurance for many 
generations. Indeed Anselm’s influence continues 
to be felt in the philosophy of our day. His ontologi- 
cal argument for the existence of God, Deus potest 
esse, ergo est, is to be found among the theses listed 
on the broadsides of the colonial colleges for their 
Commencement disputation or Public Act. Many 


been taught either by an Irishman or by someone who had been 
taught by an Irishman. 
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other exemplifications of Anselm’s philosophic 
teaching may be noted here and there throughout 
these colonial college theses. 


From all this it is clear that by their definite adop- 
tion of Scholasticism as their fundamental philoso- 
phy, the colonial colleges were setting up for them- 
selves consciously or unconsciously, probably quite 
indeliberately, a background for their education of 
at least a thousand years in the intellectual life of 
Europe. It was the custom during most of the nine- 
teenth century for educators outside of the Catholic 
Church to belittle the significance of Scholasticism, 
to speak contemptuously of it and to disparage its 
content and method. But ideas that have lasted for 
a thousand years in the schools of the world are not 
likely to be merely trivial or insignificant. They 
must be founded on something very close to the 
heart of human nature, using “heart” in that sense, 
following the older usage, of the deeper thinking 
that man does when all his intellectual powers are 
enlisted. 


In any case the fact that Scholasticism represents 
the philosophic basis of Christianity in its effort to 
solve the riddle of existence and of the universe, 
makes it particularly interesting that the colonial 
colleges should have occupied more than half of the 
time which their students gave to the pursuit of 
education with these old Scholastic theses and the 
phases of philosophy, mental, natural and moral, 
which they represent. Those who feel that colonial 
college education loses prestige because of its de- 
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votion to Scholasticism need only a better under- 
standing of Scholasticism to contradict any such as- 
sumption and eradicate the inconsiderate conclusion 
that there can be little or nothing worth thinking 
about in a form of philosophy so old and old- 
fashioned as this is. 


Turner in his History of Philosophy’ written 
while he was professor of philosophy at the Catholic 
University in Washington, sums up the significance 
of Scholasticism succinctly yet thoroughly and I 
know no better way to provide a background for the 
understanding of the Scholastic philosophy which 
took up so much attention at the colonial colleges 
than to quote his paragraphs on the subject. He had 
himself received his training in philosophy through 
the Scholastic system of thought and knew it not 
merely from the historical standpoint but from per- 
sonal experience as student and teacher for many 
years. He is able, then, to describe it in a way that 
brings out its inner meaning. He said: 


“The philosophy of the schools resulted from the 
attempt to dispel the intellectual darkness of the age 
of barbarian rule, and throughout the course of its 
development it bore the mark of its origin. The 
schoolmen were the defenders of the rights of rea- 
son; and if mysticism retarded, and rationalism 
compromised, the Scholastic movement, the success 
of mysticism and rationalism was merely temporary. 
Abelard and Gilbert de la Porrée were succeeded by 
Alexander of Hales, Albert the Great, and St. 


*Op. cit., 417 et seq. 
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Thomas of Aquin, who, while they avoided the 
errors into which their’ predecessors had fallen, 
adopted the idea of method for which their predeces- 
sors had contended, and succeeded in winning over 
even the most unyielding of the orthodox to a rec- 
ognition of the just claims of human reason. The 
attitude of the great schoolmen towards the rights 
of reason appears most strikingly in the Scholastic 
use of dialectic as a means of arriving at a knowl- 
edge of natural truth and of obtaining a scientific, 
albeit an imperfect, grasp of the meaning of the 
mysteries of faith. 


“The trait which even more than the use of dia- 
lectic or the adoption of Aristotelianism character- 
ized the philosophy of the schools, is the effort on 
the part of the schoolmen to unify philosophy and 
theology to discover and demonstrate the harmony 
of natural truth with truth of the supernatural 
order. This is the thought which inspired the first 
speculative attempts of the schoolmen and which 
after having manifested itself in so widely differing 
forms in the philosophy of Erigena, of St. Anselm, 
and of Abelard, was finally crystallized in the prin- 
ciples in which St. Thomas enunciated his definition 
of the relations between reason and faith. 


“The day has long gone by when a historian could 
without fear of contradiction and protest represent 
Scholastic philosophy as the subjugation of reason 
toauthority. It is now universally conceded that the 
phrase ancilla theologiae {handmaid of theology] 
implied no servility on the part of philosophy but 
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rather the honorable service of carrying the torch 
by which the path of theology is lighted. Hauréau 
[the French historian of Scholasticism] declares 
that one has but to look at the vast number of vol- 
umes [most of them many times larger than the 
average size of our books] which the schoolmen 
wrote, to realize how much value they attached to 
philosophy and how inexorably they felt the need of 
exercising their reason. Indeed it is only the most 
superficial student of history who fails to recog- 
nize in the Middle Ages a period of immense intel- 
lectual activity, and the more the philosophy of that 
period is studied the deeper becomes the conviction 
that the schoolmen were far from failing to recog- 
nize the rights of human reason. If, then, Scholastic 
philosophy effected the most perfect conciliation of 
reason with faith, we must not take it for granted 
that the conciliation was brought about at the cost 
of the independence of philosophy. The schoolmen 
were as far removed from fideism as they were 
from rationalism. They attached independent value 
to philosophy as well as to theology, while they con- 
tended that philosophy and theology can never con- 
tradict each other. In this way—and herein lies the 
philosophical significance of Scholastic philosophy 
—the schoolmen established between the natural 
and the supernatural the relation which the Greeks 
had established between matter and spirit, the rela- 
tion of distinction without opposition. 


“This doctrine of the continuity and independence 
of the natural with respect to the supernatural order 
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of truth is the core of Scholasticism. It is by this 
that Scholasticism is distinguished from Greek phi- 
losophy, of which the chief defect, as well as the 
paramount merit, was its complete naturalness. It 
is by this, too, that Scholasticism is distinguished 
from the philosophy of the new era. Modern phi- 
losophy—post-Reformation philosophy, as it may 
be called—was born of the revolt of philosophy 
against theology, of reason against faith. It adopted 
at the very outset the Averroistic principle that what 
is true in theology may be false in philosophy—a 
principle diametrically opposed to the thought which 
inspired Scholasticism. Indeed, in the first great 
system which appeared in the modern era, not only 
is philosophy divorced from theology, but mind is 
placed in complete antithesis to matter; for in Des- 
cartes’ philosophy, the spirit of disintegration, which 
‘characterizes the modern era, is subversive not only 
of the work of the schoolmen but also of the best 
achievements of Greek speculation. Scholasticism 
distinguishes without separating; modern philoso- 
phy either fails altogether to distinguish (fideism, 
monism) or distinguishes and separates (rational- 
ism, Cartesian spiritualism).” 


It used to be the custom to deprecate this medieval 
philosophy as occupied mainly with trifles but the 
enthusiastic revival of Gothic architecture and art 
and literature which brought about the recognition 
of the magnificent achievements of the thirteenth 
century and especially the universities which repre- 
sented the culmination of Scholastic philosophy, 
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has changed all that. The men who know the most 
about it have been most enthusiastic in their appre- 
ciation of its philosophy as well as all the other 
phases of its accomplishments. Frederic Harrison 
in his article, “A Survey of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury” published in the volume, The Meaning of 
Aistory and Other Historical Pieces’ does not hesi- 
tate to say that the age of Aquinas, Roger Bacon, 
St. Francis, St. Louis, Giotto and Dante is the most 
“purely spiritual, the most really constructive and 
indeed the most truly philosophic . . . of all the 
epochs of effort after a new life.” 


For Harrison “the whole thirteenth century is 
crowded with creative forces in philosophy.” Many 
others have come to express similar opinions. The 
more men know about Scholastic philosophy the 
readier they are to praise it and the more highly 
laudatory is what they have to say about it. That 
renascence of interest in things medieval which has 
characterized the past generation has brought 
scholars to realize that a period which gave us the 
universities in the form in which they exist at the 
present time, developed Gothic architecture, led up 
to the evolution of the arts and crafts in a way that 
has never been excelled, could not possibly have 
been satisfied with an insignificant philosophy. The 
result of such reflections has been a definite pro- 
motion of attention to Scholasticism and that is all 
that is necessary to make people realize its depth of 
meaning. 


* London, 1908. 
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Since the latter half of the nineteenth century par- 
ticularly, as a result of these studies, there has been 
a great reawakening of interest in Scholastic phi- 
losophy. This has occurred not only in Catholic col- 
leges but also in non-Catholic institutions of learn- 
ing. Scholars generally have wakened up to the 
thought that a philosophic method of thinking that 
satisfied men for a thousand years is not likely to 
have been merely absurd or inane though it was 
quite the custom fifty years ago for even teachers 
who had never opened a book of Scholastic philoso- 
phy in their lives to talk contemptuously of it. In- 
deed the less they knew about it from actual contact 
with it, the readier they were to condemn and even 
bitterly to hold it up to deprecation. First hand 
knowledge of Scholasticism is the best possible cor- 
rective of a number of false notions with regard to 
it which are founded entirely on ignorance. Prob- 
ably nothing illustrates better the application of one 
of Josh Billings’ expressions than the attitude that 
used to be very commonly assumed with regard to 
Scholasticism even by professors of philosophy a 
generation ago. Our American humorist said, “It 
isn’t so much the ignorance of mankind that makes 
them ridiculous as the knowing so many things that 
ain’t so.” The generation before ours was very 
prone to think that it knew a great many things 
about Scholastic philosophy which proved, however, 
on closer investigation to be just exemplifications 
of the tendency of mankind to accept “things that 
Bit SO. 
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Father Rickaby, S.J., who was selected to pre- 
sent the subject of Scholasticism in the series Phi- 
losophy Ancient and Modern’ said in the preface, 
“It used to be assumed that philosophy lay in 
a trance for more than a thousand years from 
St. Augustine to Francis Bacon. Now it is com- 
ing to be admitted that the labors of the School- 
men within that period do count for something in 
the history of human thought. This primer is an 
outline sketch of those labors by one who believes 
in their value.” Father Rickaby was for many years 
professor of Scholastic philosophy at Pope’s Hall, 
Oxford. He is an authoritative exponent of the sub- 
ject and says: “All Scholastic philosophy is based 
upon the distinction between matter and form. Mod- 
ern thought makes light of the distinction but we 
must absolutely attend to it if we are to have any 
notion of Scholasticism at all. Likewise we must 
bear in mind the distinction of substance and ac- 
cident. According to the Schoolmen substance alone 
fully is; accident has but a diminished being inher- 
ing in substance. The idealism of our day abolishes 
substance or permanent being altogether and rec- 
ognizes accident not as anything permanently ‘in- 
hering’ (for there is nothing left to inhere in) but 
as a fleeting “state of consciousness.” 


Almost needless to say these theses of the co- 
lonial colleges have very much to do with matter 
and form and perhaps even more with substance 
and accident. It seems well to emphasize that the 


‘London, 1908. 
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Schoolmen did not agree among themselves with 
regard to the many points of disputation that came 
up with regard to matter and form and substance 
and accident, and as Father Rickaby says, “not only 
the Schoolmen were not all of one mind in philoso- 
phy but in fact they disputed with one another 
fiercely and in grim earnest.’ Sometimes it is rather 
difficult for our minds to see the points at issue. He 
adds, “The gauge on which the medieval mind ran 
was not our modern gauge. Which of the two is 
broad and which is narrow we need not argue; any- 
how the gauge is different and the passage of the 
train of thought from the one to the other is a 
troublesome operation. Whatever difficulty we ex- 
perience in making out the Schoolman’s objective 
we shall be wise in presuming that he had some real 
question before him and that the disputations in 
medieval Paris and Oxford were not, as Moliére 
has represented them, mere wars of words.” The 
same may be said as to the disputations in the co- 
lonial colleges though a great many modern stu- 
dents of philosophy who read over the propositions 
inherited so often from the medieval universities 
are very much inclined to say that there is little 
meaning in them but that is entirely because they 
have not as yet worked out the meaning as they 
should. 


Father Rickaby discusses the very interesting 
question as to whether Scholasticism is exhausted 
as a philosophy and what was the cause of its decay. 
Ancient Scholasticism, he says, lies open to the 
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charge of having been over much a priori, over neg- 
lectful of experiment, of research, of observation, 
of nature at first hand, of linguistic study, of his- 
tory, of documentary evidence. He adds that it 
must not be forgotten that Albertus Magnus and 
Roger Bacon in their works nobly rebut this charge. 
The attitude of Albertus Magnus and Friar Bacon 
as well as Thomas Aquinas to the physical science 
of their day, “poor science it was no doubt but they 
took care to have the best of it, the most recent,” 
shows their breadth of intellectual interest. It was 
not so much the lack of science in Scholasticism as 
the lack of knowledge with regard to its real sig- 
nificance that has brought about its condemnation 
in our day. As Father Rickaby says, “How many 
educated men still derive their notions of the doc- 
trine of Scholastic philosophy from Moliére!” Mod- 
ern caricatures of Scholasticism accepted as serious 
criticism have led modern educators into profound 
misunderstanding of a great system of philosophy 
which fortunately is coming into its own again. 


The great Schoolmen of the thirteenth century, 
that supreme period of Scholastic philosophy, were 
nearly all professors in the University of Paris. 
The first of these was Peter Lombard, surnamed 
the Master of the Sentences who died bishop of 
Paris in 1160. His Sentences became the favorite 
textbook in the Schools and kept its place for cen- 
turies. Its division into four books on God, on 
Creatures, on Virtues and Beatitude, on the Sacra- 
ments, was adopted almost completely by St. 
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Thomas in his great work, Contra Gentiles. Alex- 
ander of Hales, an Englishman from Gloucester- 
shire, a Franciscan, was a master of the University 
of Paris, and died in 1245 leaving behind him a 
Summa Theologiae, or Summary of Theology. 
Alexander perfected the Scholastic method of teach- 
ing. Then came John of Fidenza, known as St. 
Bonaventure, the Seraphic Doctor, who studied 
and taught in the University of Paris for some fif- 
teen years (1242-1257). His election as General of 
his Order took him out of education. He was a 
close personal friend of Aquinas though they dif- 
fered from each other in a number of rather im- 
portant points. After him came Albertus Magnus, 
the Universal Doctor, of whom Father Rickaby says 
he was “the best travelled, the most erudite, the 
most vigorous and long lived of all the Schoolmen.”’ 
He was first a soldier and did not become a Dom- 
inican until he was over thirty. He studied and 
taught at Cologne, Hildesheim, Freiburg, Ratisbon, 
Strasbourg, and finally at Paris. 


Albert’s pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic 
Doctor, is the chief of the Schoolmen. He came as 
a student to the University of Paris in 1245 and 
heard the lectures of Albertus Magnus, taking his 
Bachelor’s degree in 1248 when he was twenty- 
three years of age. He followed Albertus to Co- 
logne, but returned to Paris in 1253, taking his 
Master’s degree with St. Bonaventure and then lec- 
tured there for some three years. The substance of 
those lectures is the Summa contra Gentiles. The 
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last of these thirteenth century Schoolmen was 
John Duns Scotus, probably an Irishman by birth, 
known as the Subtle Doctor. He was to the Fran- 
ciscans what Thomas Aquinas had been to the Dom- 
inicans. For centuries the Schoolmen were di- 
vided into Thomists and Scotists. Scotus was the 
glory of Oxford, St. Thomas of Paris. Scotus lec- 
tured for some ten years at Oxford over the turn of 
the thirteenth century. He went to Paris and lec- 
tured there for some four years and then died un- 
timely. He had a genius for mathematics and 
delighted in distinctions and differences which some- 
times opponents declared were unintelligible. After 
a time the distinctions of some of his disciples be- 
came so fine that they were actually meaningless 
and it is for this reason it is said that Scotus’ first 
name, Duns, came to be modified into “dunce,” as 
applied to his disciples, signifying a man lacking 
in intelligence. 


After the thirteenth century there was some de- 
cadence of interest in Scholastic philosophy mainly 
because there was a corresponding decadence of in- 
terest in the universities. Men were occupied with 
a number of other things, wars and rumors of wars. 
About the middle of the fourteenth century and for 
some time afterwards, the Black Death wandered 
through Europe taking away nearly one-half of the 
inhabitants of cities and disturbing academic in- 
terest very much. During the fifteenth century the 
Renaissance with its interest in the classics and par- 
ticularly in Greek pushed philosophic teaching and 
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study into the background and it was not until the 
Jesuits came in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that there was a great revival of Scholasticism. 
Men like Bellarmine and Suarez but also many 
others who might be mentioned set forth the great 
principles of Scholasticism under the aegis of 
Aquinas in a way that renewed devotion to that 
magnificent system of thought. With the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits in the eighteenth century there 
came a very deep decadence of interest in Scholasti- 
cism and this interest was not renewed until the 
restoration of the Jesuits and the gradual rebuild- 
ing of their colleges throughout the world. 


In this modern revolution of thought as to the 
value of Scholastic philosophy, the Jesuits par- 
ticularly have been the moving factors. Scholasti- 
cism in the strictest sense of the term has been 
taught in their colleges for the past hundred years 
though it needed the development of Neo-Scholasti- 
cism largely through their efforts to call attention 
to the fact that this medieval system of thought 
might very well prove better capable than any other 
of solving the problems of human life and of the 
universe as with increase of knowledge they come 
up insistently for solution. The Scholastics were 
noted particularly for trusting to their own reason- 
ing power, and they dared to draw the logical con- 
clusions from their premises as so many modern 
philosophers do not. 


The great world awakening of interest in Scho- 
lasticism which has come in our generation is largely 
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the result of the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII known 
as Aeterm Patris, thus entitled, as is the custom 
with papal documents, from the first two Latin 
words of the instrument. Pope Leo himself had in 
his youth distinguished himself in his studies in 
Scholastic philosophy at the Jesuit college in Rome 
and was thus peculiarly qualified to appreciate Scho- 
lasticism at its true value. 


His encyclical made it obligatory on all the Catho- 
lic seminaries throughout the world, that is all 
the higher institutions of learning for the education 
of the clergy particularly, to teach philosophy and 
theology from a Scholastic standpoint. The papal 
document attracted the attention of the educational 
world generally. Quite needless to say the encycli- 
cal was enthusiastically accepted by the Catholic 
world and only a very few Catholic scholars saw 
any objection to this proclamation of the profound 
philosophy of the thirteenth century as the basis of 
philosophic study in our time. 


A large number of scholarly minds outside of the 
Church were inclined to think that this proclama- 
tion of Aquinas as the supreme teacher of philoso- 
phy and theology, for that was what Pope Leo 
XIIT’s encyclical comprised, was reactionary and 
represented an unfortunate looking backward rather 
than forward. They prophesied that this would 
surely be sadly disturbing in its effect upon Church 
scholarship. It seemed like holding back progress 
in the realm of philosophic thought by annexing it 
to one mind and that one which had expressed itself 
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nearly seven hundred years ago. It was not long, 
however, before many outside of the Church, at- 
tracted by the notoriety inevitably connected with a 
papal encyclical, took up seriously the study of Scho- 
lastic philosophy and applied themselves to the un- 
derstanding of it as it had been taught in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century. They soon discov- 
ered that it represented a marvelous synthesis of 
human thought with regard to the significance of 
human life and the relations of man to himself and 
to his fellowmen and to his Creator. 


The realization gained ground that the puzzling 
problems of human existence were undoubtedly bet- 
ter answered by Scholastic philosophy than in any 
other way. It was not long before there were a 
number of the most striking expressions on record 
with regard to the profound significance of Scho- 
lastic philosophy and its power to solve the other- 
wise inscrutable mysteries around us which came 
from non-Catholic authorities in philosophy. 


The acknowledged leader in the Neo-Scholasti- 
cism of the twentieth century which came into ex- 
istence as the result of the encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII was Cardinal Mercier, the distinguished Bel- 
gian prelate, whose academic prestige was destined 
to be eclipsed by his recognition as one of the most 
prominent figures of the greatest war of human his- 
tory. The Pope made him director of the Institute 
of Scholastic Philosophy at the University of Lou- 
vain, a Catholic university which has been in exist- 
ence for some 500 years and has had some outstand- 
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ing scholars among its faculty and its students and 
has proved fruitful of good work not only in phi- 
losophy but in physical science in the present genera- 
tion. The most distinguished pupil of Louvain was 
Vesalius who some four hundred years ago after 
the publication of his great work, De fabrica humami 
corporis (1543), the studies for which begun at 
Louvain were completed in Italy, was hailed as the 
father of anatomy. But Louvain has had many 
distinguished scientists who reached distinction in 
our generation. Theodor Schwann, father of the 
cell doctrine, occupied a professor’s chair there for 
a while after refusing the offer of a professorship 
at a German university. He preferred to teach 
among his brother Catholics in Belgium. Then there 
were Carnoy in biology and Van Gehuchten in neu- 
rology, whose names are among the most dis- 
tinguished scientists of this generation. 


Cardinal Mercier was no mere devotee of old and 
outworn theories, but a thoroughly practical thinker 
and a stimulating teacher who endeavored to ac- 
cumulate all knowledge that could be made available 
for application to philosophic problems. A striking 
demonstration of that state of mind is found in the 
fact that when hypnotism was attracting special at- 
tention in Paris under Charcot, Mercier made his 
way there to secure first hand notions of hypnotism 
so far as it might be auxiliary to the progress of 
psychology. For a while hypnotism seemed to rep- 
resent the key to many mental problems. It is hard 
for us to understand now the vogue that it acquired. 
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It proved to be only a misunderstood and exag- 
gerated phase of the power of suggestion. Every- 
thing else that might possibly help in the develop- 
ment of philosophy, particularly psychology, re- 
ceived a hearing from the director of the Scholastic 
Institute at Louvain, and so it is not surprising 
that he came to be looked upon as a leader in mod- 
ern thought. As he said himself, “Psychology 1s 
not a finished science but a living, growing science. 
It should evolve with the biological and anthropo- 
logical sciences which are its tributaries.” 


So thoroughly did he follow his own conception in 
this matter that Louvain was one of the first uni- 
versities outside of Germany to possess a thoroughly 
equipped laboratory of physiological psychology. 
Ribot, the well known French writer on psychology, 
so prominent in educational circles in France, de- 
clared after visiting the laboratory established under 
Mercier’s auspices in Louvain that it was better 
than any psychological laboratory in France. This 
constitutes an index of the tendency of that Neo- 
Scholasticism of which Cardinal Mercier was so 
zealous an advocate. So far from being limited by 
the old Scholastic teaching it imitated the old Scho- 
lastics in gathering as far as possible all knowledge 
and bringing it into the Scholastic fold in order that 
it might be coordinated with previous knowledge. 


No wonder that when the Great War came Car- 
dinal Mercier’s attitude brought him to the focus of 
world attention. His fearless stand gave him a 
place beside his monarch, the king of the Belgians, 
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as a hero of the war. No wonder that when he vis- 
ited this country our universities proceeded to dec- 
orate him with degrees of many and various kinds, 
though I believe he refused to accept an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from a sectarian in- 
stitution. He proved to have a thoroughgoing sense 
of humor and was highly amused when told by one 
of those who had the pleasure of meeting him dur- 
his sojourn with us that we were “making him an 
American ‘by degrees.” 


To Cardinal Mercier we are indebted for a series 
of expressions gathered from his philosophic con- 
temporaries in European universities which enable 
us to understand how full of significance is Schol- 
astic philosophy even at the present time. He called 
attention particularly to the fact that the great en- 
cyclical of Leo XIII was successful not only in re- 
storing to favor the philosophy of the great master 
of Scholasticism but it did ever so much more than 
that by giving unity to the teaching of the Catholic 
schools. A scarcely less important result was that 
“it brought to the attention of the learned world and 
of thinkers apart from Catholicity, sometimes in- 
deed outside of Christianity, a world of profound 
thought generally unknown to them. As a result of 
this it is not unusual to find many men in non- 
Catholic circles proclaiming their homage to the 
supreme ability of St. Thomas Aquinas and to the 
great importance of the movement that has taken 
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place in the philosophic world in the direction of a 
return to his teaching.’ 


In substantiation of his assertion Cardinal Mer- 
cier quotes from a series of well known writers on 
philosophy who were profoundly surprised at not 
having their attention called before this to the won- 
derful vein of profound thought contained in the 
writings of this father of Scholastic philosophy. 
For instance, Professor Rudolph von Ihering of 
the University of Gottingen, having had his atten- 
tion called to Scholasticism and especially to the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas because of the 
papal encyclical and the notice which it attracted 
in the academic world, in a note to the second edition 
of his work, Der Zweck im Recht, said: 


“Now that I know this vigorous thinker, I ask in 
wonder how it is that such truths as he taught were 
ever allowed to fall into such utter oblivion by 
learned Protestants. That mistake would have been 
avoided if his teaching had been faithfully pre- 
served! As for myself, had I known earlier, I 
think I should not have written this book, because 
the fundamental ideas which I meant to put for- 
ward were already expressed by this power- 
ful thinker perfectly clearly and with remarkable 
fertility of mind. ... Unfortunately, I am no 
longer in a position to take up medieval Scholasti- 
cism and contemporary Catholic ethics, and to re- 
pair my neglect of them. However, whatever suc- 


*The Origins of Contemporary Psychology by Cardinal Mercier, 
translated by ‘W. H. Mitchell, 330, et seq. 
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cess my book may meet with should help Protestant 
scholarship not to overlook such aid as it may se- 
cure from Catholic theological learning.” 

Another Protestant—a Frenchman—M. Charles 
Gide, wrote: 

‘The renaissance of Catholic Scholasticism and 
also of ‘Thomism makes a study of these supposedly 
fossilized doctrines indispensable, and in unearthing 
them one is astonished to find how living they are, 
and how they resemble those of today, and how 
little progress we have made, after all!’ 


In Holland, Professor van der Vlugt, comment- 
ing on the surprise in store for those who, having 
known St. Thomas only through adverse criticism, 
read his own writings, exclaims: 

“Such a man is not of an age but for all time. All 
honour to this initiator! All honour to his work!” 

These quotations are taken from distinguished 
non-Catholic thinkers in countries so different from 
one another as Germany, France and Holland, coun- 
tries which are usually considered in the modern 
time to have been the foster mothers of philosophic 
minds of distinction. It is perfectly possible, more- 
over, to cap these quotations with one from an Eng- 
lish source that is very surprising. Huxley, the well 
known English biologist, was stirred to give his at- 
tention to Scholastic philosophy and above all the 
teaching of St. Thomas not by any extraneous cir- 
cumstance but by his own desire to get the truth 
at first hand. His experience with the history of 
education while doing research for his address as 
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Lord Rector at Aberdeen caused him to turn to the 
Summa of St. Thomas and he was deeply affected 
by it. He was himself a man of profoundly logical 
cast of mind who found a special appeal in Aquinas’ 
extremely logical treatment of all the subjects he 
takes up. Huxley 1s not likely to be suspected of any 
undue partisanship for Scholasticism or medieval- 
ism and yet his words of praise of the great medieval 
philosopher who put the capstone on this mode of 
thinking have seldom been surpassed by even the 
most enthusiastic Thomists. Huxley said: 


“Nowhere in the world at that time [the thir- 
teenth century| was there such an encyclopedia of 
knowledge in the three departments [of theology, 
philosophy and nature] as was to be found in these 
works. The Scholastic philosophy is a prodigious 
monument of the patience and skill with which the 
mind of man undertook the enterprise of building up 
a logical theory of the world with the help of such 
material as it possessed. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of men of extraordinary culture and learning 
devote themselves thereto as the best theory of 
things yet put forward. And what is still more re- 
markable, they are men who use the language of 
modern philosophy, and yet think as the schoolmen 
thought.” 


For those who may be surprised that the colonial 
colleges should have continued until the nineteenth 
century to teach Scholastic philosophy, some of 
these expressions of men who have found that phil- 
osophy of immense significance as an illustration 
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of the thinking powers of mankind and of the solu- 
tion of the riddle of existence that it represents, 
will be illuminating. The revival of interest in this 
mode of thought in the modern time when there is 
so much confusion of thinking has brought with it 
the realization that the colonial Fathers builded bet- 
ter than they knew when they thus continued in 
their colleges the study of the old-fashioned philoso- 
phy and accepted the teaching that had been handed 
down in the European universities for some seven 
hundred years. 


Probably the best evidence for this is to be found 
in that twentieth century scholar whose contribu- 
tions to present day thought attracted so much at- 
tention and brought his generation to look back so 
much more sympathetically on medieval achieve- 
ment. Henry Adams in Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres’ said of the greatest exponent of Scholas- 
ticism—Aquinas: 

“St. Thomas is still alive and overshadows as 
many schools as he ever did; at all events, as many 
as the Church maintains. He has outlived Des- 
cartes and Leibnitz and a dozen other schools of 
philosophy more or less serious in their day. He has 
mostly outlived Hume, Voltaire, and the militant 
skeptics. His method is typical and classic; his sen- 
tences, when interpreted by the Church, seem, even 
to an untrained mind, intelligible and consistent; his 
Church Intellectual remains unchanged, and like the 
Cathedral of Beauvais, erect, although the storms of 


* Boston, 1913, 349. 
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six or seven centuries have prostrated over and over 
again every other social or political or juristic shel- 
ter. Compared with it all modern systems are com- 
plex and chaotic, crowded with self-contradictions, 
anomalies, impracticable functions and outworn in- 
heritances; but beyond all their practical shortcom- 
ings is their fragmentary character. An economic 
civilization troubles itself about the universe much 
as a hive of honey-bees troubles about the ocean, 
only as a region to be avoided. The hive of St. 
Thomas sheltered God and man, mind and matter, 
the universe and the atom, the one and the multiple, 
within the walls of an harmonious home.” 


Tt would not be difficult to multiply expressions 
equally laudatory with these on the part of modern 
students of Scholasticism which would serve to 
make it very clear why this mode of thinking con- 
tinued to maintain its position as a fundamental phil- 
osophy for centuries after the Renaissance and the 
Reformation so called. In the light of these it be- 
comes comparatively easy to understand why all the 
European universities continued to use this system 
of thought as an instrument of liberal education and 
why the seven liberal arts, modified to keep them au 
courant with growing knowledge, continued to be 
the basis of the college curriculum. The liberal arts 
and Scholasticism were very intimately associated. 


To comprehend in any way adequately the cur- 
ricula of the medieval universities and the modern 
colleges, including our own American institutions 
down to well on in the nineteenth century, the stu- 
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dent must have a first hand acquaintance with 
Scholastic philosophy. The utter neglect of this 
knowledge has been the source of the complete mis- 
understanding and the resultant bitter deprecation 
of medieval education. I have quoted Huxley to the 
effect that the medieval college curriculum—the 
seven liberal arts—was “better calculated to de- 
velop the many-sided mind of man than the cur- 
riculum of any modern university.” 

The most important instruments for the medieval 
development of mind were the disputations as prac- 
tised by the Scholastics. They constitute such an 
important feature of medieval philosophy that I 
cannot treat of them here at the end of the chapter 
on Scholastic philosophy but must reserve the dis- 
cussion of them for a special chapter. 


rl A Pin Ramex 
DISPUTATIONS 


No feature of the teaching at the colonial col- 
leges was so much emphasized by the statutes as 
the disputations. As we have seen, they were spe- 
cifically mentioned even in some of the charters, and 
their proper conduct was recommended to the par- 
ticular attention of the presidents in the statutes. 
It is rather surprising, then, to find that no feature 
of the curriculum of the colonial colleges has been 
so much misunderstood and the subject of so much 
deprecation as the disputations. Even superficial] 
study of the early history of the colleges shows that 
the disputations were considered to be the most im- 
portant academic exercises in college particularly 
during the last two years of the course when the col- 
legians were laying the foundation for the intel- 
lectual life that was as far as possible to make men 
of character and thinking power of them. These co- 
lonial college disputations or “disputes” are a direct 
inheritance from the medieval universities and from 
the disputations (syllogistic argumentation) which 
formed such an important element in the education 
afforded by the Schoolmen. 


Most modern educators, and above all historians 
of education, have missed egregiously the signifi- 
cance of these disputations. The theses sheets which 

(299) 
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were distributed at the college Commencements to 
such members of the audience as cared to take an 
active part in the terminal disputation or Public Act 
were unfortunately not in a form that would make 
it easy for them to be preserved. These large sheets 
of paper were particularly likely to be carelessly 
tossed aside or even used for note or wrapping 
paper, for paper was expensive in the colonies. As 
a result of this a large number of the theses are 
missing. Two of the early colleges, William and 
Mary and Columbia, have none of their theses. Of 
those of the University of Pennsylvania only three 
are extant and those are not at the University but 
at the Pennsylvania Historical Society. Princeton 
has but four of the original theses sheets. Each of 
these colleges should have some fifty or more. Har- 
vard has been carefully collecting her theses as orig- 
inals or copies and now has well above a hundred for 
her nearly two hundred years of disputation his- 
tory. Yale and Brown both have a majority of their 
theses but there are a number of lacunae in the lists. 
It is more by good luck than by special attention 
that the theses have been preserved, and yet, as I 
have said, they constitute the most revealing index 
of the character of the teaching and the content of 


the curriculum during the last two years of college 
life. 


Men who knew practically nothing at all about 
the disputations as they were held in the medieval 
universities but who none the less for that presumed 
that they knew all about them, have not hesitated 
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to characterize these college exercises as if they rep- 
resented a sort of childish occupation with trifles 
or conventional cut-and-dried “disputes” about 
questions of very little importance at best and with 
regard to which almost nothing positive could be 
known anyhow. They were quite convinced that 
the disputations represented an almost complete 
waste of time and intellectual energy. The striking 
example so often cited of what disputations had 
degenerated into is based on the famous or rather 
infamous story which represented the scholars at 
the medieval universities and especially those which 
were supremely devoted to Scholasticism as occupy- 
ing themselves for long hours with “disputes” over 
such questions as, “How many angels can rest on 
the point of a pin?” 


No one has ever been able so far as I know to 
trace that story back to any original medieval source 
but it has been quoted over and over again in the 
modern time, as if there could be no possible doubt 
that this was the sort of thing Scholastic philoso- 
phers of the olden time “disputed” about. There are 
such propositions to be found not only in the rec- 
ords of medieval universities but even among the 
theses at the colonial colleges as, Spiritibus nullum 
est ubt, “For spirits there is no where” (in space), 
but quite needless to say that is an entirely different 
proposition from the one about the angels and the 
point of a pin, and yet helps us to understand where 
the caricature of this proposition probably came 
from. 
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For those unaccustomed to medieval metaphysics 
and their true significance, it would be easy to think 
that many metaphysical problems were little better 
than nonsense, but then the fault under these cir- 
cumstances is not with the metaphysics but with 
the minds occupied with them. Sometimes young 
writers of the modern time have ventured to sug- 
gest that they do not see in Dante all that ardent 
devotees of the great Italian poet proclaim that they 
find in his verses. But then the fault in this case 
is not with Dante who is so full of Scholasticism 
as to represent Aquinas poetized, as has been said, 
but with modern youth jumping to conclusions. It 
is easy to understand as the result of the failure of 
comprehension of the significance of the disputa- 
tions why it was that many modern educators and 
only too often even historians of education rejoiced 
that scholars and masters were set free from such 
elaborate trifling by the advance of modern knowl- 
edge after the Renaissance and the progress of 
more liberal education after the Reformation. 


Many who consider themselves well informed 
have been quite ready to declare that the disputa- 
tions consisted only of a series of petty responses to 
objections made on superficial grounds with the 
spinning of cobwebby refinements of thought and 
wordy distinctions that clouded the whole subject 
instead of clarifying it. The idea of a serious argu- 
mentation such as the disputation actually repre- 
sented is entirely lost on them. They felt that this 
college exercise was a hopelessly trifling occupation 
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of time without any real significance worthy of con- 
sideration. The fact that these disputations in the 
colonial colleges were presided over as a rule by the 
president of the college week in and week out dur- 
ing the year, who was required by the statutes to 
give his time and attention to them, is quite lost on 
these critics of the medieval system. That other 
fact that Scholasticism represented a powerful fac- 
tor in training the minds of young men by a series 
of exercises of which the disputation was looked 
upon as by far the most important also failed to 
register. 


Probably no one in the modern time has more 
thoroughly appreciated the value of Scholasticism 
and the place of the disputation than Professor 
Saintsbury of the University of Edinburgh, the well 
known literary critic and historian of literature. In 
his volume on The Flourishing of Romance and 
the Rise of Allegory which is one of the volumes 
that he himself wrote in the series of which he was 
the editor, Periods of European Literature, he 
said: 


“It used to be thought clever to moralize and fe- 
licitate mankind over the rejection of the stays, the 
fetters, the prison in which its thought was me- 
dievally kept. The justice or the injustice, the taste 
or the vulgarity of these moralizings, of these felici- 
tations may not concern us here. But in expression 
as distinguished from thought the value of the dis- 
cipline to which these youthful languages was sub- 
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jected is not likely now to be denied by any scholar 
who has paid attention to this subject.” 


Professor Saintsbury is profoundly convinced of 
the benefit that was derived by scholars in method 
and matter from the teaching of Scholasticism and 
he thoroughly appreciated the disputation and the 
training of mind and the discipline of language that 
went with it. He had no delusions with regard to 
lack of educational value in Scholasticism. He said: 
‘There has always in generous souls who have some 
tincture of philosophy, subsisted a curious kind of 
sympathy and yearning over the work of these gen- 
erations of mainly disinterested scholars, who what- 
ever they were, were thorough, and whatever they 
could not do, could think.” 

Saintsbury has many quotable passages on this 
subject. He had made special studies in that cul- 
minating period of the Middle Ages, the thirteenth 
century, and knew whereof he talked. He resumes 
the objections to Scholasticism that are usually 
urged, and he caps his vindication with a defense 
of the disputation that is well worthy of being 
widely known in educational circles. This mode of 
philosophy and philosophic teaching occupied the 
serious attention of scholars for many hundreds of 
years and is the key to nearly one thousand years 
of education. Professor Saintsbury said: 


“All the peculiarities which ignorance or sciolism 
used to ridicule or reproach in the Scholastics— 
their wire-drawness, their lingering over special 
points of verbal wrangling, their neglect of plain 
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fact in comparison with endless and unbridled dia- 
lectic—all these things did no harm but much posi- 
tive good from the point of view which we are now 
taking [that of exactness and accuracy in the use 
of words]. When a man defended theses against 
lynx-eyed opponents, or expounded them before 
perhaps more lynx-eyed pupils according to rules 
familiar to all, it was necessary for him if he were 
to avoid certain and immediate discomfiture to be 
precise in his terms and exact in his use of them.” 


Saintsbury would have resented bitterly and 
laughed at scornfully as ridiculous a great many of 
the expressions only too commonly seen even in 
textbooks that treat Scholastic philosophy and me- 
dieval education. Such expressions as: ‘““The teach- 
ers were mainly engaged in metaphysical specula- 
tion, and the students were occupied with exercises 
in logic and dialectics, learning in long drawn out 
disputations how to use the intellectual implements 
they possessed but never actually applying them,” 
would have aroused his satire. Such others as, “All 
knowledge was supposed to be amenable to increase 
by dialectic expression and all truth was supposed 
to be obtainable as the conclusion of a regular syl- 
logism,” would not have escaped his pungent criti- 
cism. As has been called to special attention by re- 
cent investigators, the study of dialectics came to 
suffer from a similar abuse to that which has de- 
veloped with regard to technics at the present time. 
Thousands of young men in laboratories are getting 
nowhere in genuine science but are being trained 
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in technical observations of all kinds. The sublime 
ignorance of educators who talk about the centuries 
that saw the rise of the universities in connection 
with the erection of the great cathedrals and the 
creation of immortal literature in every country in 
western Europe, as if these times had wasted their 
intellectual energies over nullities, is only equalled 
by their assumption of knowledge. 


Saintsbury points out that John Stuart Mill who 
would surely be least of all suspected of any undue 
partiality toward Scholasticism set on the title page 
of his Logic a quotation from the distinguished 
Scottish philosopher, Sir William Hamilton, who 
was for some twenty years just before the middle of 
the nineteenth century professor of logic and meta- 
physics at the University of Edinburgh: “It is to 
the Schoolmen that the vulgar languages are in- 
debted for what precision and analytical subtlety 
they possess.’”’ Condorcet, the distinguished French 
philosopher, goes even farther than his Scottish coll- 
eague when, as Professor Saintsbury says, “hardly 
exaggerating he lays down the proposition that 
‘logic, ethics and metaphysics itself owe to Scholas- 
ticism a precision unknown to the ancients them- 
selves.” 


Many educated people in recent years have come 
to share this pithily expressed opinion of the dis- 
tinguished Edinburgh professor. Indeed it may be 
said that all of those who have devoted enough time 
to the study of Scholasticism and its ways and meth- 
ods have come around to have a very tender feeling 
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for it and a recognition of the thoroughgoing intel- 
lectual labor that went into its constructive philoso- 
phic teaching. Saintsbury appreciated above all the 
value of the disputations for the cultivation of the 
habit of the distinctive use of words. He felt that 
the training in Scholasticism, especially in the dis- 
putation, had much to do with that verbal exactness 
and precision in the use of words which came into 
the modern languages when Scholastic philosophy 
was in its flourishing period at the end of the thir- 
teenth century. 


So far from the disputations going out of use 
four hundred or more years ago, we have seen in 
the first part of this volume that they constituted 
still one of the most important elements in practical 
education down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century in what is now the United States with all 
the colleges making use of them and all the presi- 
dents reminded by statutes and charters that one 
of their principal duties was to see that the dispu- 
tations were carried on properly and regularly. 
What have been referred to as trifles prove to have 
been the most serious elements in education. It has 
become so much the custom to carp at that old- 
fashioned education and to condemn it as hopelessly 
backward that it is well to recall how much dissat- 
isfaction there is with our own education and that 
this dissatisfaction began to make itself felt in the 
generation when the disputation went out of use. 


There is so much misunderstanding of what these 
disputations or “disputes” really were that the only 
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way to enable modern students of: education to 
understand their true place and significance in the 
curriculum is to give a description of them in the 
words of one who knows them familiarly through 
his own practical experience with them for years. 
Reverend Father Schwickerath, S.J., in his volume, 
Jesuit Education’ gives a definitely detailed descrip- 
tion of the disputation as it is still carried on in 
Jesuit colleges. The disputation has always been 
a prominent feature in Jesuit education taken over 
by Ignatius, their founder, and his first com- 
panions from the curriculum of the University 
of Paris where they were all students together. 
Paris acquired its Scholasticism and the dis- 
putations connected with it during its nascent 
period in the later twelfth century. They became 
the most important elements in the curriculum in 
the thirteenth century when the great master of the 
disputation and of Scholasticism, Thomas Aquinas, 
was teaching there. Father Schwickerath’s des- 
cription of the disputation as it has been in use for 
some seven hundred years and even more will fur- 
nish a definite notion of its character and signifi- 
cance: 

“One of the students has to study carefully a 
thesis previously treated in the lectures in order to 
expound and defend it against the objections which 
are being prepared in the meantime by two other 
students. On the appointed day the defender takes 
his place at a special desk in the front of the class, 
opposite him are the two objectors. The defender 
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states his proposition, explains its meaning, and the 
opinions of the adversaries, ancient and modern, 
then gives proofs for it in syllogistic form—all this 
in Latin. After a quarter of an hour the first ob- 
jector attacks the proposition or a part of it or an 
argument adduced in its proof, all this again in syl- 
logisms. The defender repeats the objection, then 
answers in a few words to major, minor and con- 
clusion, by conceding, denying or distinguishing the 
various parts of the objector’s syllogism. The op- 
ponent urges his objection, by offering a new sub- 
sumptive syllogism to the defender’s solution. After 
a quarter of an hour the second objector does the 
same for fifteen minutes. During the last quarter 
either the professor or any student present may 
offer objections against the defender’s proposition. 


“These disputations are regular intellectual tourn- 
aments, the objectors trying to show the weak 
points of the thesis, the defender striving to main- 
tain his proposition.” 

It would be easy to think that such a detailedly 
regularized procedure as this, repeated before the ’ 
same group of students every week for several 
years even though the participants changed from 
week to week, would mean very little for training 
in mental acuity and intellectual comprehension, 
and yet excellent teachers who have had continuous 
experience with the method for years both as stu- 
dents and professors are quite convinced now, as 
their predecessors had been for some seven hundred 
years or more before, that there is nothing that can 
take the place of the disputation and that it repre- 
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sents the best possible means of bringing out the 
thinking powers of students; that it also serves as 
the best possible method of engraving deeply on the 
minds of students the reasons for the truth of the 
propositions which they hold as well as the answers 
to objections that can be made to them. 


The great educators of the thirteenth century 
recognized the value of the disputation very cor- 
dially. Robert of Sorbonne, that famous founder 
of the great college named after him at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, who more than any other con- 
tributed to the prestige of the University, was thor- 
oughly aware of the value of disputations to clear 
up doubts and difficulties with regard to knowledge. 
His counsels to students as to habits of study are 
well known and are recognized as carrying the wis- 
dom of the ages with them. Among his counsels 
is one to be sure to confer with one’s companions 
frequently in disputation or in familiar conversa- 
tion. Robert said: ‘This practice is of even greater 
service than reading because it results in clearing 
up all doubts and the obscurities that may have re- 
mained after reading.” His maxim was, nihil per- 
fecte scitur nisi dente disputationis finiatur, ‘““Noth- 
ing is perfectly known until it has been finished off 
by the tooth of disputation.” 


Distinguished teachers in all centuries since have 
felt about this as Robert of Sorbonne. This is true 
not only during the Middle Ages but also in modern 
times and even in our own day. All that is needed 
is intimate familiarity with disputations to make 
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one appreciate their value as an instrument for 
thoughtful education. 

Reverend Richard Clarke, S.J., a distinguished 
teacher of philosophy in England, who was thor- 
oughly familiar with the disputation system of 
teaching philosophical principles after long experi- 
ence with it said of it:? 

“It is a splendid means of sifting truth from 
falsehood. Many of those who take part in it are 
men of ability and well versed in the objections that 
can be urged. . . . Such men conduct their attack 
not as a mere matter of form but with vigor and 
ingenuity. . . . Sometimes the objector will urge 
his difficulties with such a semblance of conviction 
as even to mislead some of those present. . . . So 
far from any check being put on the liberty of the 
students they are encouraged to press home every 
sort of objection however searching and funda- 
mental. . . . In every class are to be found men 
who are not to be put off with evasion and a pro- 
fessor who was to attempt to substitute authority 
for reason would very soon find out his mistake.” 

It is not only the Jesuits, however, who have held 
the disputation in high esteem, but all the teaching 
orders of the Church have done the same thing, so 
that this method has been used for training the 
minds of the members of their orders for five hun- 
dred years or more. So far from these members of 
religious orders being the only ones to appreciate 
the method, it is perfectly possible to quote dis- 
tinguished modern educators entirely out of sym- 
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pathy with the Church who recognize the mental 
training it afforded. Professor Paulsen, professor 
of education at the University of Berlin, very well 
known for his studies in philosophy, in his History 
of Higher Education’ gives hearty recognition to 
the value of these exercises as they were conducted 
in the Middle Ages: “As regards the disputation it 
may be said that the Middle Ages were surely not 
mistaken. These exercises were undoubtedly fitted 
to produce a great readiness of knowledge and a 
marvelous skill in grasping arguments.” 


Professor E. T. Whittaker now of Edinburgh, 
sometime of Cambridge, writes me in answer to a 
query, that “disputations were held at Cambridge 
from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century.” 
Owing to the fact that John Harvard was a Cam- 
bridge man the influence of the University of 
Cambridge was felt very much at Harvard and it 
was here from its earliest Commencement that the 
disputations were introduced into this country. Pro- 
fessor Whittaker says that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury at Cambridge the disputations began “by the 
candidate known as the respondent [in this coun- 
try defender] proposing three propositions on one 
of which he read a thesis. Against this three other 
students known as opponents had to argue. The > 
discussion was presided over by a moderator who 
awarded praise or blame according to the merits of 
the participants. The discussions were always car- 
ried on in Latin and in syllogistic form.” This is, 
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of course, exactly what was happening also in the 
American colonial colleges during the eighteenth 
century. Indeed the theses at Harvard show that 
this went on with very slight modifications even 
down to the earlier decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


Professor Whittaker says further, “The Eliza- 
bethan statutes which were in force in the English 
universities from 1570 to 1858 directed that logic 
should form the basis of university education and 
that it should be followed by a study of philosophy. 
Under the term philosophy came to be understood 
at Cambridge in the eighteenth century particularly 
natural philosophy, that is the Newtonian mathe- 
matical physics, and in the latter part of the century 
many of the candidates offered nothing else. About 
1725 the moderator began the custom of summon- 
ing the candidates when the disputation was fin- 
ished and asking them questions; gradually this 
questioning developed into a regular examination 
by a written paper—the mathematical tripos—and 
became more important than the disputation; and 
in 1840 the disputation, which by that time had be- 
come a mere formality, was abolished.” This was 
very largely the course of things also in the Ameri- 
can colleges. The theses gradually came to be dis- 
cursive as can be seen particularly in the Harvard 
theses of the second decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Manifestly the disputation method was being 
abandoned, and the obligation of presenting a thesis 
for a degree in the shape of an essay in Latin on 
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some subject related to the course took the place of 
the defense of theses until the disputation ceased 
to have any special significance. 


“With regard to Edinburgh,” Professor Whit- 
taker says, “it must be remembered that in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the students were much younger than the under- 
graduates at Cambridge. The universities in Scot- 
land had to do the work which in England was done 
by the grammar schools and it was quite common 
to begin a university course at the age of ten or 
eleven.” Here in this country as the result of the 
influence of Edinburgh, it was not an unusual thing 
for young men to graduate from the colonial col- 
leges with the degree of A.B. at the age of seven- 
teen and not a few of the graduates were only past 
sixteen. Indeed a limited number of those granted 
degrees who reached distinction in after life in this 
country, received their diplomas when they were 
not yet fifteen years of age. Cotton Mather at Har- 
vard and Benjamin Rush at Princeton are examples 
of this early graduation in men who made their 
mark in after life, but many others might readily 
be mentioned. 

Professor Whittaker adds: “It was necessary 
for certain professions, e.g., for the Presbyterian 
ministry, that candidates should have a certificate 
of having attended classes at the University but it 
was not necessary to have a degree and in the eight- 
eenth century very few students took the degrees. 
Nominally a student at the end of his course should 
have presented a thesis on some point of literature 
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or science with propositions attached to it on which 
he was to be questioned; but in practice this seldom 
or never happened.” The disputes that are men- 
tioned in connection with Commencement repre- 
sent this practice in America. 


Professor Whittaker notes that “the ‘arts 
course’ of the Scottish universities when the taking 
of degrees was revived in the nineteenth century 
consisted of the seven subjects, Latin, Greek, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, natural philosophy, logic and 
moral philosophy.” These were the modern seven 
liberal arts, as it were, the trivium, quite different 
from the medieval trivium, for the people of the 
Middle Ages were not interested in languages as a 
subject of college education. All scholars read Latin 
and were satisfied with that in conjunction with 
their native languages. The Scottish university 
quadrivium represented a modification of the old 
medieval guadrivium which had been combined with 
the classics in the Renaissance, the combined course 
developing especially in the Jesuit schools. Profes- 
sor Whittaker adds, “This curriculum continued to 
be followed until about forty years ago when other 
subjects, for example history, were introduced.” 


Professor Whittaker’s outline makes it clear that 
during the first half of the nineteenth century there 
came an important modification of college education 
in which the old medieval elements which had been 
so significant gradually lost their place or were 
completely replaced by other subjects. What hap- 
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pened in the English and Scotch universities had 
been anticipated in our American universities by 
the dropping of the theses and disputations during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 


GHA PRE Rex 
THE CHANGE TO MODERN EDUCATION 


A definitely revolutionary change came over the 
content and the method of college and university 
education during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. As we have seen in the chapter, “Dispu- 
tations,” this occurred not only in the United States 
but also in England and on the continent. Scholas- 
tic philosophy which had been the basic element of 
education in practically all the institutions of learn- 
ing in our western civilization from the early Mid- 
dle Ages down to this time was gradually dropped 
from the college curriculum in all except distinctly 
Catholic educational institutions. The suppression 
of the Jesuits (1773) greatly reduced the num- 
ber of Catholic colleges. Those that remained fol- 
lowed the trend of the times so that Scholasticism 
went out of vogue to a great extent. 


The modification of education thus brought about 
was so gradual that many educators scarcely re- 
alized what was taking place. It was a full genera- 
tion before it was consummated. That is the reason 
why those as a rule who write about the history of 
education fail to recognize that Scholasticism con- 
tinued entrenched until well on in the nineteenth 
century, for they presumed that Scholasticism was 
a system of teaching and of thinking which be- 
longed to the distant past. 

(317) 
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Scholastic philosophy is commonly presumed to 
have disappeared more or less completely from col- 
lege programs and classes at the end of the Middle 
Ages. Asa result of the introduction of the classics 
into education and the effect produced on colleges 
and universities by the movement called the Renais- 
sance with its reintroduction of Greek into educa- 
tion and then the religious revolution in Germany 
usually spoken of as the Reformation, Scholasticism 
which is characteristically the philosophy of Catho- 
licity is presumed to have been crowded out of col- 
lege curricula. The Renaissance and Reformation 
are usually considered to have carried men’s minds 
in Protestant countries at least quite away from 
everything medieval. The Middle Ages, that is the 
millennium from the fall of the Roman Empire 
(476) to the fall of Constantinople (1453), came 
to be called the Dark Ages. Their gloomy char- 
acter so far as education is concerned was presumed 
to have been largely due to preoccupation with the 
obscure philosophy of the Scholastics. That thou- 
sand years was proclaimed a blank in human intel- 
lectual history though it contains the origin of so 
many things from Gothic architecture to the foun- 
dation of the universities that we esteem among the 
highest achievements of human genius. 


As a matter of fact the theses presented vat 
college Commencements everywhere throughout 
Europe and also here in America continued to main- 
tain their very definite Scholastic character, as we 
have said, until long after the Revolution and our 
independence of European influence. These theses 
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which practically represented the subjects for ex- 
amination in Senior year demonstrate beyond all 
doubt the intimate relationship of modern educa- 
tion to medieval teaching up to scarcely more than 
a century ago. Harvard’s theses, as I have shown, 
are distinctly Scholastic until about 1810. The Yale 
theses at the end of the eighteenth century, the 
latest that are extant for that institution, still ex- 
hibit the same character. Brown, that is the Col- 
lege of Rhode Island, though a Baptist institution 
by charter, was the most conservative of all the 
American colleges and the theses issued on Com- 
mencement day in Providence continued to dem- 
onstrate the deep Scholastic influence under which 
they were issued until well on in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Gradually a change is no- 
ticeable at Harvard and after 1810 the theses lose 
their Scholastic quality and manifestly the disputa- 
tion is changing in significance and disquisitions are 
taking the place of demonstrations. This same thing 
is true for all the colleges for which we have theses 
after the Revolution. 


Almost needless to say this alteration in the sub- 
jects to which the students devoted their efforts 
especially during the last two years of their college 
course involved a profound modification of the 
method and content of education. The acquisition 
of information now took the place to a great extent 
of training in thoughtfulness and in discrimination 
of truth from falsity on which so much emphasis 
had been laid in the older time. Professor John 
Dewey once said that, “The best criterion of edu- 
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cation that we have is that it keeps people from be- 
ing duped.” He added that if this is the best cri- 
terion, education in our day is not only bad but is 
getting worse all the time, for “this is the age of 
bunk and hokum.” 

It is probably easier to fool people now than ever 
before. Many refuse to believe that and lay the 
flattering unction to their souls that we are an in- 
telligent, discriminating people, but the stock mar- 
ket and its devotees, our wonder working patent 
medicines, the ease with which our people fall for 
all sorts of frauds as well as the prevalence of po- 
litical chicanery and the naiveté of voters, demon- 
strate very clearly the ease with which our genera- 
tion may be duped. We have been filling students’ 
memories with large numbers of facts but we have 
not trained them in that intellectual discrimination 
so important to the making of distinctions between 
what is true and what seems true and noting how 
close to each other truth and falsity may be under 
a great many circumstances. After all half truths 
are more dangerous than whole lies. 

Thoughtful educators noted and lamented the 
change that was coming over education a century 
ago. Cardinal Newman in his /dea of a Univer- 
sity written shortly after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century at a time when he was deeply oc- 
cupied with educational questions because he had 
been charged with the foundation of a Catholic 
University in Dublin, called emphatic attention to 
the deterioration of education that was taking place 
in that generation as a result of the fad for super- 
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ficial information with regard to many things re- 
placing the more serious study and training in 
thoughtfulness about a few important subjects of 
the older time. He could already see clearly the 
harm that was being done to university life and 
scholarship. He foresaw much more serious con- 
sequences as the direct result of encouraging stu- 
dents to study many things superficially rather than 
a few things thoroughly. Looking back on twenty 
years of crowding the curricula of the colleges with 
all manner of subjects provided only students could 
be got to take them, he deprecated grievously, as he 
could so well do, the dissipation of mind and the 
ruin of genuine education which would surely fol- 
low this new-fangled method of education that was 
gradually finding its way into the institutions of 
higher learning. Probably no one in his day under- 
stood the significance of trends in education so well 
as Newman. It is not surprising, then, that we have 
a passage of his containing some wonderful sen- 
tences on that subject that are full of that accurate 
thoughtfulness and precision of expression which 
were characteristic of him and which make his 
opinion so valuable: 


“T will tell you what has been the practical error 
of the last twenty years [these would be the twenty 
years after the elimination of Scholastic teaching | 
—not to load the memory of the student with a mass 
of undigested knowledge but to force upon him so 
much that he has rejected all. It has been the error 
of distracting and enfeebling the mind by an un- 
meaning profusion of subjects, of implying that a 
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smattering of a dozen of branches of study is not 
shallowness which it really is but enlargement which 
it is not; of considering an acquaintance with the 
learned names of things and persons and the pos- 
session of clever duodecimos and attendance on elo- 
quent lectures and membership with scientific in- 
stitutions and the sight of the experiments of the 
platform, and the specimens of a museum, that all 
this was not dissipation of mind but progress. All 
things are now to be learned at once, not first one 
thing and then another, not one well but many 
badly. Learning is to be without exertion, without 
attention, without toil, without grounding, without 
advance, without finishing. There is to be nothing 
individual in it, and this forsooth is the wonder of 
theo 


Probably no one in the nineteenth century had 
thought more deeply with regard to the problems 
of education than Newman and no one had a better 
right to an opinion as to what really constituted 
education. Few men in all the world’s history have 
had his penetrating power of thought. He knew 
that that had been made largely available to him by 
the old-fashioned method of education, which em- 
phasized the maxim, non multa sed multum. He 
foresaw very clearly the evil fruits of this crowded 
pseudo-elective system, long before it came to be so 
destructive as it is at the present time. As a result 
of his recognition of the evil that would inevitably 
follow from it, he said: “Whether it be the school 
boy or the school girl or the youth at college or the 
mechanic in the town or the politician in the senate, 
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all have been the victims in one way or another of 
this most preposterous and pernicious of delusions.” 


The great English educator, all of whose life had 
been devoted to this one subject—education, fore- 
saw quite literally the sad deterioration of education 
as the result of the newer methods of teaching with 
the unfortunate crowding of university courses. 
He ventured to predict that even well meaning edu- 
cators who actually knew better in their hearts, 
would be carried along almost in spite of themselves 
into this modern current of education where instruc- 
tion and accumulation of information replaced train- 
ing of mind—though they recognized the futility 
of it. “Wise men,” he said, “have lifted up their 
voices in vain and at length lest their own institu- 
tions should be outshone and should disappear in 
the folly of the hour, they have been obliged as far 
as they could with a good conscience to humor a 
spirit which they could not withstand and make 
temporizing concessions at which they could not but 
inwardly smile.” I am very much inclined to think 
that this expression of Cardinal Newman touches 
the conscience of a good many Catholic educators 
who have been caught up in the quest of the new 
in education and have failed to realize the value of 
the old though it lacked some of the tinsel trim- 
mings and popular appeal of the modern. 

If Newman said this with regard to the unfortu- 
nate developments of education as he saw them in 
his time what would he say with regard to the new- 
fangled education of our day in which it would seem 
that the one supreme purpose of educational au- 
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thorities is to secure as many students as possible 
for their institutions, where bigness is the one fea- 
ture above all that presidents and trustees of a uni- 
versity strive to attain. One would like to know the 
great English educator’s idea of universities whose 
most important drawing card is their athletic record 
and who unless they give surpassing courses in row- 
ing and tennis and baseball and football cannot be 
expected to rank high in the academic world—nor 
above all hope to attract students. A Japanese uni- 
versity man who spent some time in this country re- 
cently defined an American university as “a sta- 
dium with a group of academic buildings gathered 
around it.” 


Teachers of our own day two generations after 
Newman who have given thought to education in 
our own time reecho Newman’s expression very em- 
phatically and have come particularly to realize the 
value of that old-fashioned expression that what we 
need in education and above all for education is 
much about a few subjects studied as profoundly as 
possible and not many things about a great many 
subjects studied superficially. In this respect many 
deeply interested in education have felt what Miss 
Margaret Emerson Bailey, writing in Scribner’s 
(May 1931) said so well with regard to present 
day education. She does not hesitate to ask whether 
the old curriculum of fewer courses would not be 
more profitable than such rich smatterings. She lays 
down the very important rule: “One subject taught 
richly can be made to give the key to the right way 
of tackling any other subject.” 
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Her comment on the hurried rush from one sub- 
ject to another which is so characteristic of present 
day education and which almost inevitably dissi- 
pates that concentration of attention that is so 1m- 
portant for the training of mind which really con- 
stitutes education, is: 


‘To one who watches on the platform the result- 
ing breathlessness is fair reason for alarm. Such 
bustling spurts produce no sustained interest, no 
intellectual discipline precise and patient and work- 
ing to a sound conclusion. They lead at worst to a 
paralysis of the power of interest, at best they lead 
to the hodge-podge amateurishness, the cocksure 
knowing a little about everything, to the outline 
acquaintanceship with culture, the snap judgments 
that are becoming increasingly characteristic of 
American thought.” 


Professor Grandgent of Harvard in his volume 
Old and New’ suggested the alteration of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary’s definition of the “Dark Ages” 
into something like this: “The dark ages, an epoch 
in the world’s history beginning with or shortly 
after the French Revolution [when Scholasticism 
waned almost to nullity] marked by a general ex- 
tension and cheapening of education resulting in a 
vast increase of self-confident ignorance. ... Never 
before were conditions so favorable to the easy dif- 
fusion of a false semblance of information. Cheap 
magazines, Sunday supplements, moving pictures, 
have taken the place of books. Quickly scanned and 


1 Harvard University Press, 1912, 107. 
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quickly forgotten, they leave in the mind nothing 
but an illusion of knowledge.”’ 

He quotes the principal of “a big high school” 
who thinks that he has found the reason for this 
degeneracy of education in what is usually presumed 
to be the source of improvement in education, the 
supposed reduction of education to a science. The 
principal said: “Parents are discovering that their 
children are getting next to nothing in the public 
schools. Why is it? When I compare the men who 
taught me and taught me well with the present 
teachers who can hardly be said to teach anybody 
anything, I am puzzled to account for the difference. 
The older men were really no better scholars than 
the new ones and worked no harder.”’ And then 
comes his formula to account for it: “The only ex- 
planation I can offer is that the earlier generation 
knew nothing of pedagogy.” | 

Rev. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, sometinie: 
Warden of St. Stephen’s College, an integral 
part of Columbia University, in The American 
Scholar (January 1933) says: “These seem to be 
the three great mistakes of the American people 
which have contributed to the debasing of our edu- 
cation: first, a feeling that the business of schools 
is to facilitate the production and ownership and 
use of things as the one great good in life, a good 
so great that other goods may safely be pushed into 
the background or in some cases wholly forgotten; 
second, an illusion of equality which ignores natural 
differentiations in human mentality, which denies 
that men differ in degree and kind of ability; third, 
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a conviction that teaching is a trade like brick lay- 
ing or bookkeeping instead of a high art, that edu- 
cation is a mechanical process.” 


He adds that as a result of these errors and the 
compulsion which they engender, American educa- 
tion seems to a good many of us definitely defective 
in these respects: 

“1. That it is satisfied to train people who can do 
things, even if they be otherwise ignorant, crude, 
and vulgar; 

2. That it encourages the incompetent and 
boorish to believe themselves adept and gentle; 

3. That it tends to make able-minded people lazy, 
conceited, unhappy, and cynical; 

4. That it has debased standards of scholarly 
achievement until the Ph.D. degree means little, 
the M.A. degree hardly enough to matter, the B.A. 
degree little more than the passing of time, and a 
high school diploma—the less said, the better ; 

5. That it has so ignored the practice and phi- 
losophy of religion as to have deprived most of our 
people of stability to endure the shock of circum- 
stances, and has thus engendered in the citizenry at 
large a dangerous hysteria, sometimes approaching 
mania; 

6. That it has substituted for teaching a Jugger- 
naut apparatus, which flattens out personality, to 
the possible profit, but hardly the self-respect, of an 
hieratic caste; 

7. That it has made American scholarship, de- 
spite a considerable number of brilliant scholars, to 
be regarded with disrespect by other nations; while 
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at the same time it has engendered throughout the 
land an academic complacency both ridiculous and 
devastating ; 

8. That increasingly it obscures our vision of the 
great tradition, those ways of urbanity which might 
be our heritage, until we have largely lost the power 
to understand, control, or enjoy our civilization.” 

One of the prominent university educators whom 
I have consulted a number of times with regard to 
the theses and never without good results said: 
“The theses indicate a general interpretation of 
the great problems of philosophy and life which 
nine-tenths of our modern college students never 
acquire.” It was just this interpretation that made 
the old-fashioned education so valuable for the co- 
lonial colleges. 

It would be easy to multiply quotations of this 
kind from educators of long experience who have 
been deeply interested in the developments of edu- 
cation during the past two generations in which they 
deprecate strongly the change that has come over 
instruction. That change, though the fact is not 
generally recognized, came with the relegation of 
Scholasticism into the limbo of discarded subjects 
and its replacement by a hodgepodge of courses that 
have little or nothing to do with the development of 
the mind though they may load the memory with 
any number of more or less unrelated facts. Men 
who have known of the place and influence of 
Scholasticism from personal experience have not 
hesitated to say, like Father Clarke (see chapter, 
“Disputations”) that, “Tt is a splendid means of 
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sifting truth from falsehood.” Above all it fitted 
young men to make such distinctions as enabled 
them to appreciate very definitely how close truth 
and falsehood might be and how important it was 
to find the distinctions between them. If there was 
one thing that the old Scholastic philosophers and 
teachers could do, as Professor Saintsbury said, 
“it was think,” if there was another thing they could 
do it was make young men think, so far, of course, 
as that was possible in accordance with the intel- 
ligence which they possessed. 


CHARAN Raat 
LIFE AND EDUCATION 


Almost needless to say there is a very marked 
difference between the education afforded the stu- 
dents at the colonial colleges and that provided for 
them at the present time. The supreme feature of 
that difference deserves special attention. It is that 
the students in the colonial colleges had their duties 
toward others emphasized for them while the stu- 
dents of the modern time are taught ever so much 
more about their rights. They hear much now 
about the supreme importance of the development 
of individuality and the bringing out of personality ; 
then they had repeated for them over and over 
again that education’s aim was the benefit of the 
community and the doing of good for their fellow 
men. 


The paramount purpose of education at the pres- 
ent time is to enable students to make a success of 
life. Success means above all the making of money. 
The supreme aim of education in the colonial times 
was to render students valuable to the community. 
Over and over again college documents of various 
kinds, charters, statutes, announcements, dwell on 
the fact that education was to be cultivated mainly, 
indeed almost wholly, for the purpose of producing 
suitable candidates for the ministry and the mag- 
istracy, so as to provide a mentally well trained 
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pastorate for the churches and such candidates for 
political office as would assure honest administra- 
tion as well as thoughtful consideration of the needs 
and rights of the people. Colonial educators with- 
out exception were intent on making students 
thoughtful for others rather than themselves while 
they provided the principles for the proper solution 
of political problems by men whose college training 
had been directed particularly toward making them 
honest, honorable, upright citizens and officials of 
the community. 

This training came between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty, just when adolescents are most impres- 
sionable, and when impressions produced are very 
likely to endure. This seems to us entirely too early 
for graduation from college and we have been pro- 
longing the period of tutelage during which young 
men are not encouraged to assume their personal 
responsibilities but are left to take things as they 
come and to consider that the less they have to de- 
vote themselves to hard work the better it is for 
them. Our generation is inclined to think that col- 
lege work completed at twenty or earlier is surely 
too young, but our forefathers’ generations would 
inevitably have felt that our young men were wast- 
ing their time when they were only graduated from 
preparatory school at nineteen or so, and that they 
ought surely to have reached a higher mental de- 
velopment than this at that time of life. 

Above all there is in our time very little teaching 
of the principles of morality and of right conduct 
in life and still less emphasis on man’s duties toward 
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God and his neighbor as well as himself. The lack 
of this teaching has been noted by many modern 
educators who have emphasized the fact that young 
men need such training very much and yet agree 
that there is almost no place for it in education as 
organized at the present time. 

The years of life, fifteen to twenty, which stu- 
dents spent in college during the colonial period, 
particularly during the generation just before the 
Revolution, represent the time that is now spent to 
a great extent in the preparatory or secondary 
schools. Some of the most insistent complaints with 
regard to the defects of education at the present 
time have been heard exactly with regard to our 
secondary school education. Adolescents are not 
given that training for life nor have emphasized for 
them the principles of ethics which would make bet- 
ter men of them. Moral philosophy is a special sub- 
ject of study that is very rarely met with in the cur- 
riculum of a preparatory school though this is the 
impressionable age when it would be best learned 
and when the application of its principles may be so 
deeply engraved as to become habitual. As a result 
of this defect in secondary school education there 
is no period in life when ethics as representing 
principles of personal conduct is taught. 

With this in mind it is interesting to take the 
opinion recently expressed by a preparatory school- 
master of long experience as to just what is the 
matter with education in our time. He writes on 
the needs of present day schools. It is rather start- 
ling to note how many of these needs as he outlines 
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them were thoroughly responded to or at least defi- 
nitely recognized and their solution attempted in 
the curriculum of our colonial colleges nearly two 
hundred years ago. The Founding Fathers en- 
graved deeply on the minds of growing youth the 
ethical formulas that if followed would regulate 
conduct to a nicety. 

Writing in The Atlantic Monthly (April 1931) 
Mr. Frederick Winsor who has been for more than 
a quarter of a century headmaster of the well 
known Middlesex School in Massachusetts, ex- 
pressed some emphatic opinions as to needed 
changes in the curricula of our secondary schools 
at the present time. He does not hesitate to say that 
there are serious lacunae in the teaching of boys 
during the adolescent period under present condi- 
tions. His remarks concern particularly education 
at the age at which boys were in college as a rule 
during the colonial period and when they were be- 
ing taught ethics by the president of the college, 
when that was undoubtedly looked upon as the most 
important subject of the college curriculum. 

Mr. Winsor points out that there are three fields 
of activity in life for which the pupils need prepara- 
tion at this time. These are their civic relations, for 
they are just approaching citizenship, their family 
responsibilities, for after college graduation most 
men think of settling down in life and getting 
married, and thirdly the use of their leisure or free 
time. After his long years of experience the head- 
master of Middlesex declares that the adolescent 
students must be taught these three “not forgetting 
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that the consideration underlying all is that the 
pupils must be mentally well trained.’’ He does not 
propose to introduce new methods of teaching nor to 
suggest any novel materials. On the contrary he 
says that, “The old established subjects of study 
will do the trick. Language, science, mathematics 
and history have stood the test and must always be 
the backbone of the curriculum. They provide train- 
ing in the various kinds of thinking that men are 
called on to do and if the instruction is aimed not 
to prepare for examinations but to promote think- 
ing, if the underlying philosophy [ethics] is more 
and more stressed as the pupils become more and 
more able to grasp it, they will provide a liberal 
foundation of intellectual experience which will pre- 
pare pupils to meet emergencies, to solve problems 
and later to acquire further knowledge for them- 
selves to meet all the ordinary needs of life.” 


In discussing the three fields of activity for which 
youth must be prepared and the training necessary 
to bring a man genuine success in life and with it 
happiness, Mr Winsor finds very much to be de- 
sired in our modern education. Quite needless to 
say he is but one of many who have reached similar 
conclusions as to the failure of our education to 
prepare students for life and not merely the making 
of a living. From his practical experience he points 
out that to supply the first need, that of preparation 
for their civic relations, we have only certain barren 
courses in civics which furnish pupils with informa- 
tion about elections and politics, municipal depart- 
ments and official positions, but nothing about the 
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philosophy of government. About established prin- 
ciples of liberty or about the age-long conflict be- 
tween the interests of society and the interests of 
the individual, they learn nothing. To quote Mr. 
Winsor’s own words, “These are inherently con- 
troversial subjects and so are avoided by the writers 
of textbooks.” He goes on further to say, “We 
cannot expect in the future to avoid the disastrous 
mistakes in legislation and governmental organiza- 
tion which have littered the story of our nation’s 
politics down to the present day unless we educate 
future generations in the principles of government.” 
One cannot help but have the feeling that the head- 
master of Middlesex would have delighted in the op- 
portunity to have his boys demonstrate and defend 
the Theses Politicae or the principles of politics 
which constituted an important part of the teaching 
of ethics at the hands of the president of the col- 
leges during the last years of the college course in 
colonial days. 


This genuine political education was one of the 
subjects that the colonial colleges tried sincerely to 
impart and there is no doubt that they recognized 
and endeavored to the best of their ability to ful- 
fill their obligation and they reaped splendid suc- 
cess. As an illustration of their well meant efforts, 
take for instance the theses at Brown (The College 
of Rhode Island) for 1769, seven years before the 
Revolution. Under the rubric, Politia, or Politics, 
they gathered a number of far-reaching principles 
of government and the exercise of authority. They 
were preparing the minds of young men for the war 
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for independence by such propositions as: “All 
power, that of framing the laws as well as of in- 
flicting penalties, is derived from the people; there- 
fore a Senate (governing body) has no right to 
impose taxes on a people who are not represented 
in the Senate.” Here is the old medieval maxim of 
the English common law formulated originally in 
the thirteenth century and enunciated by Bracton 
in his Digest, “There shall be no taxation without 
representation.” 


This formula was at Rhode Island in the pre- 
Revolutionary days being deeply impressed upon the 
minds of youth who some seven years later were to 
be the soldiers of the War of Independence. While 
they were engraving this important political prin- 
ciple on students’ minds the faculty of Brown were 
at the same time counselling prudence in the prac- 
tical assertion of the principle especially so far as 
a definite act of uprising against established gov- 
ernment was concerned. One of the propositions 
that same year warned as to the danger of pre- 
mature action in any military move for independ- 
ence and argued that this would be an index of lack 
of capacity to rule people properly in a republic. 
Political principles of many kinds are to be found 
in the colonial theses stressing first of all civic 
duties and at the same time emphasizing the rights 
of citizens and the necessity for maintaining these 
even at the cost of bloodshed. Emphasis was laid 
on the principle that there was only one ultimate 
criterion of political policy and that was the benefit 
to the community and not merely the individual. 
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The second of the life activities, as Mr. Winsor 
would suggest it, that students should be prepared 
for between fifteen and twenty, that is the prepara- 
tory school age in our time, the college student age 
of the colonial period, is that of marriage. He might 
well have said student relations to the sex problem 
but he preferred the more conservative wording. 
This called for education in morals which is “a diff- 
cult and dangerous field.” Mr. Winsor says that, “It 
is hideous to think of the horrors that would be per- 
petrated by the unfit teacher of such a subject.”’ He 
manifestly has had abundant experience as to how 
difficult it 1s to procure teachers of the right kind 
and he hopes that the ideal school will be “staffed 
by teachers of tact, taste and understanding who 
can talk about sacred subjects such as love, ser- 
vice and altruism without making them common or 
ridiculous.” This is, of course, one of the most seri- 
ous problems in the education of youth that we have 
at the present time. It is interesting to recall in this 
regard that very much of the direct moral teaching 
of the old medieval universities was concerned with 
such self-repression as makes for high morality. 
The teachers themselves at medieval universities 
were all celibate by statute and gave an example of 
continence that was inspiring to the young men 
around them so long as they too remained unmarried 
and yet was not in any way a discouragement of 
matrimony. In general the morality of the univer- 
sities was high as will be best appreciated from the 
severe reaction which followed any violation of 
moral principles in university life. 
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Mr. Winsor insists that in the secondary school 
curriculum of the future a definite and quite im- 
portant place must be found for ethics. The old co- 
lonial colleges all of them devoted much time to it. 
The theses lists are very interesting in this regard. 
Usually there were more propositions to be de- 
fended in the Public Act on Commencement day 
under the rubric Ethics than any other. Some 
of these theses illustrate very well the cultivation 
of ethics. At Brown in 1769 ethics is defined as, 
“The practical science of bringing happiness to man 
through virtue.” Special emphasis was laid on such 
propositions as, “No one ever acts against his will.” 
At the same time the teaching made it clear that 
there are good passions as well as bad passions and 
that good passions are as helpful in life as bad pas- 
sions are harmful. The cultivation of good habits 
was emphasized. There was the proposition, “No 
passion considered in its nature is vicious.” 


But not only was there ethics for the individual 
but also for the citizen and the state. They were 
seeing clearly some of the problems that would 
have to be solved if our country was to be ruled suc- 
cessfully. They emphasized propositions of such 
practical political significance as, “To reduce Afri- 
cans to perpetual slavery agrees neither with Divine 
nor human law.” At that time there were still many 
colored slaves in New England and many more in 
the Middle States and of course in the South, so 
that this ethical principle was a distinct contradic- 
tion of what was a practical rule of life in most of 
the colonies at that time. But they went much 
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deeper into politics and in 1770 under ethics at 
Brown there is the proposition, “To all men by na- 
ture liberty belongs equally; therefore, every civil 
power owes its origin to the consent of the people.”’ 
Here is the opening sentence of the Declaration of 
Independence in a specialized form truer than the 
formula of the Declaration, but here above all is 
the Scholastic formula with regard to authority be- 
ing vested in the people and being transferred by 
them to the civil power so as to constitute righteous 
government. 

They emphasized formulas with regard to the 
necessity of thoughtfulness for others as, “In order 
that one may perform the duties of life most faith- 
fully he ought to attend especially to the cultivation 
of his intelligence.” There are such other propo- 
sitions as, “The happiness of man flows to a great 
extent from society; therefore, those who segregate 
themselves entirely from society are to be con- 
demned.” Emphasis is placed on the idea that man 
does not live his life for himself alone but for the 
benefit of others and those others not merely his 
family but those of his neighborhood and his 
country. 

Mr. Winsor feels that a return to the teaching of 
ethics in our secondary schools in which boys of 
fifteen to twenty are in attendance is extremely 1m- 
portant. He feels that the course in ethics ought to 
be made the most vitally significant subject in the 
whole curriculum. Like all educators of the present 
day whose eyes are open he realizes that the teach- 
ing of ethics is very seriously neglected. He says: 
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‘Everyone knows how extensively the old sanctions 
have been weakened and the old validities are being 
questioned by the young people of this generation. 
They do not accept any ‘ought’ whether it has be- 
hind it the authority of church, state, school or 
family without doubt and questioning. Among 
themselves they discuss all sorts of moral questions 
and more often than not their inexperience and nar- 
row vision leads them to mistaken conclusions.”’ He 
says in conclusion: “Our civilization depends for 
its successful continuance on the altruism of the 
men and women who compose it and the continu- 
ance of the dominant altruistic morality should not 
betlertycorchances 

One needs to be but very little familiar with the 
theses published at the various colonial colleges and 
which represent so clearly the ethics which was 
studied during the very years from fifteen to twenty 
when our youth is at secondary schools as a rule, to 
make it very clear that the propositions announced 
in moral philosophy were not leaving thoughtful- 
ness for others—the “altruistic morality” of our 
day and our terminology—to chance. On the con- 
trary, they were making this thoughtfulness for 
others the basis of the outlook upon life of the stu- 
dents. The great distinction between their mode of 
education and ours is, as has been said, that instead 
of emphasizing the idea of success in life for one’s 
self as the all important aim of education, they 
dwelt very emphatically on thoughtfulness for 
others as the supreme trait of the educated man. 


It is not only the headmasters of preparatory 
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schools who see the need for ethics for adolescents 
but there are others who are brought closely in 
contact with these young men who feel that our 
education has sadly broken down in their regard. 
Usually we do not look to wardens of state prisons 
for educational suggestions, but Warden Lawes of 
Sing Sing was asked to make an address before the 
convention of the National Educational Associa- 
tion (1932). He pointed out that during the last 
year for which statistics are available, arrests of 
juveniles under sixteen reached the high total of 
6,302, while for those between sixteen and twenty 
many of whom were just out of high school the rec- 
ord reached the astounding figure of nearly 40,000. 
He emphasized the fact that for these young fel- 
lows the school system had done nothing to mold 
character and there was a “missing link between 
education and character.” 


So far as character can be formed in the school 
it surely would come from the enunciation of the 
principles of moral philosophy, that is ethics, as 
they were set forth at the colonial colleges. Young 
men between fifteen and twenty which is the dan- 
gerous period and so often represents the time of 
introduction of youth to crime, were in the pre- 
Revolutionary colleges being taught ethics by the 
president of the college. If they were of sufficient 
intellectual caliber to be influenced at all they must 
have been deeply impressed by the solid doctrine of 
morals proferred to them by the man whom they 
most looked up to in their academic world. 
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It is often said that ignorance is the mother of 
crime but a very large percentage of the criminals 
who have crowded our jails throughout the country 
are not, as might readily be expected, uneducated 
foreigners, but are drafted from those who have 
recently been going through our public schools, not 
a few of them through our high schools and some 
of them through our colleges. Warden Lawes re- 
minded the assembled educators of the country that 
the prison school at Sing Sing was awarded a 
higher rating for intellectual competency by inves- 
tigators from Columbia University than public 
schools of similar grades. He adds: “When gradu- 
ates of public schools and high schools take to vio- 
lent crime in a constantly rising proportion it 1s 
time to take stock and balance credits as against 
debits” in our educational system. 


Of course it would be utopian to think of even 
the best teacher of ethics under the most impres- 
sive circumstances lifting everybody up to a high 
plane of perfection of conduct, for while human 
nature is human nature there will always be some 
men and a few women with such strong tendencies 
to evil or weakness of personality that crime will 
persist. But as it is, the rising generation unless 
under very special circumstances receives no instruc- 
tion in ethics and as a result is very much inclined to 
question the whole idea of moral philosophy and 
to consider that whatever is legal is surely right and 
that “if one can get away with it’ there is no rea- 
son why one should not proceed to do whatever 
suits him. Certainly nice distinctions of right and 
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wrong have no interest for him. The training of 
character which should come as the result of im- 
pressive teaching of moral principles is lost. 

Professor William Z. Ripley of the Harvard de- 
partment of economics in an article in Scribner's 
(October 1932) dwells upon the breakdown in busi- 
ness morale which has developed among the Ameri- 
can people and which he feels has been to a great 
extent responsible for the unfortunate condition of 
affairs that we have run into in the past few years. 
He points out some “peculiarly aggravating, dis- 
graceful instances” of plain dishonesty on the part 
of wealthy men who in the position of directors of 
large corporations have been able to take advantage 
of their positions to make money for themselves at 
the expense of their concerns and the stockholders 
to whom they bear a fiduciary relation. Professor 
Ripley says that “deception, spoliation and extor- 
tion burst forth into full flower” in the period be- 
fore the depression. He might have pointed out that 
graduates of our colleges in majorities sit on boards 
of directors of corporations which have furnished 
flagrant examples of what cannot but be called in 
plain terms dishonesty. 

The great defect in our education and in the 
training of youth today is that to a very large ex- 
tent there has been no teaching of conduct in our 
schools, no inculcation of definite moral principles 
which demand just solicitude for the interests of 
others as well as for self. Taking advantage of 
other people has come to be looked upon as smart if 
you can only escape detection or at least conviction. 
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Those who are able to accomplish the purpose of 
getting ahead of the other fellow no matter how it 
may be done, provided of course it is legal, com- 
mand the admiration of a great many people rather 
than any condemnation. We even hear of “honest 
graft” and the sole duty of man is considered by 
the great majority of men in our generation to be 
the making of money—making it honestly, if pos- 
sible, but making it.’ 


The supremely unfortunate element in the situa- 
tion is that owing to the lack of teaching of any- 
thing like morality, that is the principles of ethics 
in our public institutions of learning, there is no pub- 
lic conscience. Selfishness dominates public opinion 
and there is actual sympathy with the law breaker 
provided only he is clever enough to escape detec- 
tion or at least indictment. There is only one com- 
mandment that is considered to be universally bind- 
ing on man, and that is what is often called the 
eleventh commandment—‘Don’t get found out.” 
There is no code of business honor inculcated. No 
one is bound to do anything but observe the law; 
conscience is scouted. I understand that the busi- 


*A distinguished British educator who came to this country during 
the war at a time when we were much readier to listen to criticism 
from our Allies than before or since, declared that our relationship 
of education to life might be expressed in three degrees of com- 
parison: “get on, get honor and get honest.” Get on, that is make a 
success of life and that of course means make money in as large 
quantities as possible no matter how you do it; then get honor, as 
you surely will if you have money; and finally get honest, that is as 
far as possible make it impossible for others to make money the 
way you did. 
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ness schools or business departments of universi- 
ties founded in recent years are unwilling to teach 
business ethics. The result is easy to understand. 
There is a chaos of thinking so far as moral prin- 
ciples are concerned. 


No wonder that Professor Ripley of Harvard 
who knows the economic life of the country prob- 
ably better than anyone else does not hesitate to 
say that the ‘“‘obloquy is indisputable.” In simpler 
terms we are disgraced because we have no honesty. 
No wonder, either, that Professor Ripley insists 
that the basic remedy for the flagrant evils which 
have invaded business life is “of course a higher 
standard of business ethics.” 


To a great many in our day it might seem that 
the teaching of principles of ethics would have little 
or almost no influence on human conduct especially 
whenever they involve the question of real self- 
sacrifice for the sake of others. Man is considered 
to be only an animal and as such is essentially selfish 
and therefore there can be little hope of modifying 
his character or changing his disposition in this re- 
gard. Professor Ripley points out, however, how 
much unselfishness has been fostered by the general 
acceptance of a definite code of altruistic conduct 
when danger to life at sea is involved: ““What manly 
feats of courage and endurance,” says Professor 
Ripley, “have not been witnessed as the result of 
the adoption of an opposite code of honor at sea.” 
On a sinking vessel “every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost”’ is a principle that if fol- 
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lowed would brand a man as a contemptible coward 
for all time, “but on land [to continue the quotation 
from Ripley |—bad cess to it—something far more 
drastic seems requisite.” The fact, however, that 
the observation of the rule of the sea has been 
exemplified strikingly on a number of occasions in 
our own generation and at the cost of many impor- 
tant lives shows what can be done by the erection of 
standards of ethics and the inculcation of principles 
and their adoption as rules for the road of life. On 
the Titanic and on the Lusitania many a wealthy 
man for whom life seemed to hold much future hap- 
piness in store calmly faced inevitable death for 
himself while he nobly helped the women and chil- 
dren, some of whom were poor and with no pros- 
pects, especially without their men folks, into the 
boats that meant life for them. | 
The students in the old colonial colleges were 
drilled in the principles of morality which fostered 
a sense of right and wrong and thus helped to cre- 
ate a public conscience. They were given the thor- 
ough training in ethics which Mr. Winsor now de- 
mands for students during the corresponding years 
of life in our day. Moral philosophy was a sub- 
ject, as we cannot but repeat, usually reserved for 
the teaching of the president himself and was 
looked upon as the keystone of the arch of educa- 
tion which he was to set in place. Many of these 
old college presidents came to be looked up to with 
great reverence by their students after graduation, 
because of the fact that they had received from them 
those principles of ethics which they came to know 
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afterwards meant so much for true happiness and 
satisfaction in life. 

Ethics afforded the completion of mental training 
which prepared the young men of the graduating 
class for the proper fulfilment of their duties in life. 
The ethical theses touched on a great many of the 
problems of daily life, not only for the individual 
but also for the community. Principles were en- 
graven not only on the mind but that deeper layer 
of human intelligence that is called the heart, which 
were to remain as a precious possession all during 
life. “Only the man that thinketh not in his heart 
says there is no God,” is the Scriptural expression 
which brings home to us the important place of the 
heart, that deeper element of human judgment, the 
conscience, which means so much for right conduct. 

The great principles underlying the problems of 
life were given definite expression in these theses 
which are so interesting for us now because they 
demonstrate exactly what the students of the colon- 
ial colleges were expected to devote themselves to 
for the formation of their characters. The theses 
broadsides proffered a selection of propositions 
presented at the disputations that had been held 
each week during the year. They were not merely 
rules of life learned by rote; they were definite 
moral principles to be syllogistically demonstrated 
at the beginning of the disputation and defended 
“manfully” against objections urged against them. 

How deeply students were affected by this teach- 
ing of moral philosophy is very well illustrated by 
the effect produced upon Thomas Jefferson by the 
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course in ethics which he received under President 
Small at William and Mary. Jefferson was only 
eighteen but he was so deeply impressed that, as | 
have told in the chapter on “The College of William 
and Mary,” he considered it a great good fortune 
to have had this teaching and that it “probably fixed 
the destinies of my life.” Jefferson was probably 
the most intellectual man that we had in America in 
that generation before the Revolution. He had 
more influence than any other and yet he was per- 
fectly ready to confess that the teaching of ethics 
that came to him at William and Mary did more 
than anything else to shape his career for good. 

The presidents of the colonial colleges seem to 
have been very well satisfied to give the time that 
was demanded for the teaching of ethics and often 
also of metaphysics and logic because they realized 
how deep an influence these studies exerted over the 
impressionable minds of youth. They were very 
specific in their declarations with regard to what 
was good and what was evil, and no doubt was al- 
lowed to remain in the minds of their pupils with 
regard to right and wrong. Above all there was no 
cloudiness or haziness such as characterizes so much 
of the thinking in our times in matters of morals. 
There was no “new” morality, no “up-to-date deca- 
logue” expurgated according to the desires of the 
individual, and above all no eclipse of the idea of 
duty by sordid selfishness. 

Freedom of the will was proclaimed categorically 
and men were declared to possess the power to do 
what they thought was right and avoid what they 
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knew was wrong. There might be circumstances 
that would impair responsibility. There were con- 
ditions that made the choice of right and wrong 
much harder for some men than for others, but 
there was no compounding with evil and no justi- 
fication of evil-doing because “the easiest way” was 
so much more comfortable and required so much 
less effort than the straight and narrow path of 
duty. During the last two years of their college 
course moral philosophy was drilled into students 
and when they did wrong in after life they knew it. 

Finally Headmaster Winsor lays definite empha- 
sis on the idea that there must be discipline in the 
schools of adolescent youth. He definitely makes his 
confession, “‘I believe in discipline,” which, almost 
needless to say, is a rather daring declaration to 
make in our time when so many people who think 
they know all about human life and about the hu- 
man mind are emphatic in their insistence on the 
elimination of discipline from the training of youth 
in order that everyone may develop his personality 
without any inhibitions or prohibitions. After 
thirty years of experience with adolescent youth 
Mr. Winsor has no delusions as to the benefits to be 
derived from untrammeled freedom of develop- 
ment. He says, “Without discipline education be- 
comes a flabby, effeminate, anemic caricature of it- 
self. The notion that boys of secondary school age 
[fifteen to twenty] should be allowed to decide for 
themselves what they should study or what should 
constitute a day’s work for them sickens me. They 
are without wisdom and without experience and 
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they need not only guidance but driving. Like a 
recruit for the army the first thing that a new boy 
entering secondary school needs is discipline. It 
should be friendly and sympathetic, of course, but 
it should be firm.” 

Almost needless to say discipline was one of the 
very strongly developed parts of education in the 
colonial colleges. Turn to the accounts that we have 
given of the discipline at Harvard or at William and 
Mary or at Yale or Princeton in the chapters on 
these respective institutions and it becomes clear 
that discipline was considered one of the most im- 
portant features of college training. It is probable 
that our good colonial ancestors may have—through 
that unfortunate tendency which man by nature 
labors under of having the pendulum of mores 
swing too far in either direction—overdone the idea 
of discipline, but at least they had it, knew its neces- 
sity and they cultivated it, and put it into action. 
The pendulum has swung too far to the other ex- 
treme with us, and so our headmasters are empha- 
sizing the necessity for its return. 

This idea of discipline as all important in educa- 
tion may seem to some to belong to the old-fashioned 
classical tradition but at least one well known sci- 
entist of the generation just past, who has been 
deeply interested in education, has not hesitated to 
emphasize the paramount place that must be as- 
signed to it. Huxley in his address on “A Liberal 
Education and Where to Find It’ places weighty 
emphasis on the teaching of moral principles and 
the training of character as of the greatest possible 
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significance for the liberally educated man. He 
said: “If I ama fool or a knave teaching me to read 
and write will not make me less of either one or the 
other.” Toward the end of his address in setting 
forth what he meant by a liberal education he said: 
“He has a liberal eduation who, no stunted ascetic, 
is full of life and fire but whose passions are trained 
to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
tender conscience.” There are people in our time 
who are inclined to think of conscience as a word 
that is a little ridiculous, with the feeling that it 
causes repressions and inhibitions that bring on 
curious psychoneurotic states as the result of them. 
As for a tender conscience, that is looked upon as 
little better than supreme foolishness. Huxley 
added in concluding his address, “Where is such an 
education to be found? Looking over the length 
and breadth of this island I can only say that one 
must return a negative answer to the question. No- 
where is a liberal education in that sense of the 
word to be secured.” This was written fifty years 
ago. One is prone to wonder what Huxley would 
think of education as it developed in our day, not 
in England where there is still some conservatism 
left, but in the United States where conservatism 
is commonly considered another word for old- 
fogeyism. 

Headmaster Winsor is but one of many who 
might be quoted in condemnation of our ethicsless 
education. Some years ago Dean Jones of Yale who 
had been a Yale student himself and after post- 
graduate work in Germany and Switzerland be- 
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came dean of the College of Engineering at the 
University of Minnesota, and then dean of his Alma 
Mater, was quite outspoken in the proclamation of 
the moral dangers of student life in our day. He 
said that in “the acquiescence of parents to the 
loosening standards of morality we face a danger- 
ous and terrifying progression.” He does not hesi- 
tate to add that “we are approaching a moral 
crisis.” The worst of it is that he is not sure whether 
we can avoid it by present day education: “There 
was a time when I thought that we must teach in 
college first and foremost a knowledge of books. 
In these days I would bend every effort to the mak- 
ing of good citizens and by a good citizen I mean a 
man who is master of himself, earns his own living, 
and as far as possible in doing it is of benefit to his 
fellow man.” The extra-mural courses that are 
taken by students in the movies, in dancing and in 
the other occupations of youth have much more in- 
fluence in relaxing morality and lowering moral 
standards than the university has in lifting them up. 


Cardinal Mercier said that there were three of 
his teachers whom he remembered better than any 
others. Naturally the educational world is very much 
interested in knowing what these teachers taught 
him. It was not the intellectual branches that oc- 
cupied so prominent a place in Mercier’s memories 
of his school years. The first of these ever-to-be- 
remembered teachers taught him to obey; the sec- 
ond taught him to work and to will; the third taught 
him to dare. All of these represent culture of the | 
will rather than the intelligence. Cardinal Mercier 
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would doubtless agree with that definition of edu- 
cation which not a few people of long experience in 
the educational world are inclined to think of as 
representing the true inwardness of mental training 
better than any other. It runs: “Education is what 
is left after you have forgotten all that you were 
taught in school.” 

As regards the third activity with which the boys 
should be occupied, the training in the proper use 
of their free time, Mr. Winsor bewails the fact 
that, “The secondary schools of today pay prac- 
tically no attention to preparation for any kind of 
recreation except athletic sports.” And yet man’s 
leisure should, according to the old maxim from 
King Alfred’s time, represent about one-third of 
his life. The three eights, eight hours for work, 
eight hours for sleep and eight hours for the needs 
of the body and for play, are still the best appor- 
tionment of daily life for men. The vast majority 
of American business men have only two possible 
ways in which to use their spare time: either to be 
amused by someone else whether it be at the theatre 
or over the air, or to “play games.” Within them- 
selves they have no resources. | 

The old colonial colleges provided an education 
including familiarity with the classics that was very 
interesting from this standpoint of furnishing a 
resource within one’s self for recreation purposes. 
Boys who came up from the preparatory school to 
college with a knowledge of Latin that enabled them 
to use it quite freely in disputations and whose text- 
books even in mathematics were often in that lan- 
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guage could read many of the classics without much 
difficulty. They were under the obligation of con- 
stantly employing Latin except during recreation 
and therefore had a familiarity with the language 
which utterly did away with the deterrence that so 
often develops in the minds of modern students. 
How thorough it was, the passage from Benjamin 
Franklin’s Autobiography in which he tells us that 
his single year of Latin followed intensively at the 
age of eight (!) proved a good foundation thirty 
years later for a working knowledge of Latin se- 
cured through his own efforts shows very clearly. 


Even when their Latin was almost forgotten these 
young men had left in their minds a residue of 
interest in the classics that often caused them in 
after life to turn to the classic authors in transla- 
tion for occupation for their leisure. Above all such 
studies made the history of mankind of deeper 1n- 
terest than it otherwise would have been and kept 
men from thinking that the ancients were far be- 
hind our generation in knowledge and wisdom be- 
cause through progress in the course of evolution 
we were “the heirs of all the ages in the foremost 
files of time’ and must therefore be far ahead of 
the past. We know from their biographies that 
many of the graduates of the colonial colleges ac- 
tually did devote themselves after graduation to 
this solider reading which gave them breadth of 
view and depth of judgment. They were aided in 
the acquisition of these mental qualities by the old- 
fashioned philosophy they had been taught, founded 
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as it was on the natural law and the divine law ap- 
plicable to all men. 

Men like Jefferson and Charles Carroll of Car- 
rolton among the American Fathers furnished ad- 
mirable illustrations of the way students were 
trained to employ their leisure profitably and plea- 
surably through their education. They continued to 
read the classics during all the years of long lives 
and they found real diversion of mind and very 
definite recreation in the practice of taking up the 
Latin and Greek authors and realizing how little 
human nature changes and what lessons for the hu- 
manity of any time were to be found in these old 
books. His most recent biographer’ has told the 
story of the meeting between Macready, the well 
known British actor, and the Pater Patriae, as he 
calls Charles Carroll. The occasion was a profes- 
sional visit to Baltimore when Macready, like so 
many other Americans and foreigners, took the op- 
portunity to wait on the venerable statesman in re- 
sponse to an invitation. The actor writes in his 
Reminiscences: “In my life’s experiences I have 
never met with a more finished gentleman. At his 
advanced age he kept up his acquaintance with the 
classics.” He had learned as a young man to devote 
himself to culture in Matthew Arnold’s sense of 
the word as “knowledge of the best that has been 
said and thought in the world,” and now it was 
the solace of his advancing years. 

*Gurn, Charles Carroll of Carrollton 1737-1832 (New York, 1932). 
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MODERN CATHOLIC COLLEGE THESES 


The easiest way to obtain a definite understanding of the historical 
and educational significance of the lists of theses which were dis- 
tributed on Commencement day at the colleges in English speaking 
America before and after the Revolution down to the early years of 
the nineteenth century, is to compare them with the lists of theses 
that are still selected every year for the candidates for the A.B. de- 
gree in present day Catholic colleges. Their theses are not presented 
for defense on Commencement day as was the custom in the old 
time, though occasionally what are called Public Acts, a term that 
comes down from the Middle Ages, are held toward the end of the 
year. These resemble the public disputations held at the colonial 
Commencements. The lists of theses at the Catholic colleges are in 
the hands of the students for a month before Commencement and 
are placed in the hands of the examiners for the final examination 
usually some days before that event. 


All the Jesuit colleges and nearly all the other Catholic colleges 
not only throughout this country but also in Europe and indeed 
wherever there is a regular college curriculum, continue to have their 
examinations in philosophy by means of theses such as these for the 
last collegiate year at least and often for the last two years of the 
college course. In most of them it is the custom to have the theses 
in Latin, for, as a rule, their philosophy course, with logic, meta- 
physics and ethics including psychology, cosmology and natural the- 
ology, is given in that language and they have disputations on an 
average of once a week during the scholastic year in which they 
defend syllogistically the theses in Latin while the objectors do the 
same in presenting their objections to the theses. Lists of these 
theses will be found to correspond very closely though not with 
absolute identity with the colonial theses, but then neither will the 
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theses presented at the various colonial colleges be found to be abso- 
lutely identical with one another though as a rule their only differences 
are a matter of words.’ 

Boston College constitutes a characteristic example of a Jesuit 
college thoroughly up to date in every way, one of the most 
beautifully situated and architecturally striking colleges of the Jesuits 
in this country. Internally it represents just as typical an example 
of what a Jesuit college should be. To take a recent set of Boston 
College theses (1930) is to pick out a very fair example of the 
functioning of a college during its last two years under the Jesuit 
Ratio Studiorum. Whatever similarities there are between the Boston 
College theses, then, and those of the colonial colleges is due to the 
fact that the colonial colleges, consciously or unconsciously, were or- 
ganizing their curriculum and arranging their examinations on the 
order laid down by the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum nearly 350 years ago. 

Under the head of criteriology in the Junior philosophy class at 
Boston College, 1930, the first five propositions were definite re- 
minders of some of the propositions found under logic among the 
colonial college theses: 

Universal scepticism is theoretically absurd and practically im- 
possible. 

All our cognitive faculties are per se infallible. 

In the natural order objective evidence is the ultimate and universal 
motive of certitude. 

The immediate judgments of consciousness are absolutely infallible. 

The world of bodies which we perceive with our senses is real and 
knowable. 

‘In recent years there has been a tendency for some of the Catholic 
colleges to present their lists of philosophic propositions for examina- 
tion in English rather than in Latin. This is true even in some of 
the Jesuit colleges and is due to the fact that not as much time is now 
given to the training in Latin as used to be the case and as a result 
the collegians are not as well prepared to understand Latin demon- 
strations and make replies in Latin as they used to be. Besides it is 
felt that college students who have not taken the classical course 
ought to have the opportunity to study Scholastic, that is Catholic, 
philosophy. As a result, the course is given in English and the ex- 
amination is in that language. 
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Among the Boston College theses of the Junior philosophy oral 
examination in 1930 a number of propositions referring to universals 
are strongly reminiscent of similar propositions to be found among 
the theses of Harvard and Brown as well as of Yale and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the colonial days. The theses express the 
medieval philosophic doctrine with regard to universals as it came to 
be taught toward the end of the Middle Ages: 


Universals are neither mere words nor mere fictions of the mind, 
nor yet do they exist outside the mind. 


That which we conceive by the direct universal concept is real 
though not in the manner in which we conceive it. 

The reflex universal concepts, however, are fictions of the mind 
though they too are based on reality. 

Under cosmology at Boston in 1930 came propositions which were 
often anticipated in the colonial colleges as well as in the medieval 
universities. Those with regard to the composition of matter are 
particularly reminiscent of the colonial college theses: 

The essence of a physical body consists of two substantial prin- 
ciples really distinct, namely, prime matter and substantial form. 

Strikingly enough under this same rubric of cosmology there are 
some theses with regard to miracles. These are the same practically 
as are to be found among the colonial college theses. They empha- 
size the fact that miracles confirmed the credibility of Christianity 
and that they possess real evidential value. The reason for placing 
them under the rubric cosmology is that miracles represent a dis- 
turbance of the order of the material world, an exception to physical 
laws, an interruption, as it were, of that cosmic order which pervades 
the universe. 

The last five propositions under the rubric natural theology at 
Boston College in Senior philosophy in 1930 are distinctly similar to 
a number of propositions which had been presented on the colonial 
college broadsides, sometimes under theology but sometimes under 
metaphysics and ethics: 

Through the exercise of His efficacious will, God is truly omni- 
potent. 

God is the Creator of the world. 

God conserves all His creatures in existence. 
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God’s concurrence is necessary for all the operations of His crea- 
tures. 


All creatures are under the sway of Divine Providence. 


Among the theses in psychology in Boston College for 1930 were 
a number that are similar or almost identical with those we have 
quoted from the lists of colonial Commencement theses. The co- 
lonial theses declared that the soul was the seat of a mental faculty, 
the intelligence, and a determinative faculty, the will. The old time 
philosophers argued very determinedly for the freedom of the will. 
Here are three theses on the subject of mind and will as they were 
outlined in Boston College in 1930: 

Man is endowed with an immaterial perceptive faculty called the 
intellect which in this life is only extrinsically dependent on the brain. 
[The colonials argued that the human mind could act independently 
of matter. ] 

The next thesis at Boston ran: 

Man is endowed with a material appetitive faculty called the will. 

The human will in many of its acts enjoys a true freedom of 
choice. [The commonest proposition in the colonial colleges was the 
formula which announced the absolute freedom of the will. The 
Boston thesis shows a readiness to distinguish between a true and 
false freedom of choice. } 

Such metaphysical propositions as: 

The human soul is a spiritual being, 
and, 

The human soul is de jure and de facto, immortal, 
are to be found almost in similar words in the colonial theses. 

The most important collection of theses as a rule in the broadside 
theses lists of the colonial colleges came under the rubric ethics. 
As we have said the teacher was often the president of the college and 
the subject was considered to be of great importance. When the 
colonial college ethics is read beside that of the modern Catholic col- 
leges it becomes perfectly clear that the two must have come from 
the same source. 

Under ethics at Boston College in 1930 there was a series of propo- 
sitions that had many reminders of the ethics of the colonial colleges. 
This can readily be seen by anyone familiar with the sets of theses 
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old and new as they were set forth for defense by the students 
aspiring to the Bachelor’s degree: 


An act done through fear is simply volitional; as a rule it is 
positively involuntary after a fashion; but fear so long as it does 
not destroy the right use of reason is never destructive of freedom. 

As a consequence of freedom every volitional act is imputable to 
the free agent whose act it is. 


Man has the duty of never taking his own life directly and on his 
own authority. 

Man has the duty of never lying. A broad mental reservation is 
not a lie but even its unconditional use is unlawful; when, however, 
there is a grave reason proportionate to its character a broad mental 
reservation is not illicit. [The colonials were stricter than the Jesuits 
in this matter. ] 

Man has the right to use physical force against an unjust ag- 
gressor even to the taking of his life always with due regard for 
the limitations of blameless self-defense. 

The natural law forbids polyandry and polygamy as also divorce 
from the matrimonial bond. 

(1) Civil society is a natural society; (2) Its supreme authority 
arises immediately from God. 

The proximate cause of the moral union of minds and wills re- 
specting the common end in civil society is the consent of the multi- 
tude. 

The primary and necessary subject possessing supreme authority 
and receiving it immediately from God is the whole community as 
such which has all the right of power but only “radicitus” as regards 
its exercise. The community determine by their consent who shall 
formally exercise this supreme authority. 

War is not of itself opposed to the natural law. The conditions 
for lawful offensive war are (1) legitimate authority; (2) justice of 
cause; (3) just methods of warring. 

It might readily be thought that at least in natural theology there 
would be a marked difference between the theses set forth for the 
Boston collegians in 1930 and those of nearly 200 years before in 
the Protestant colleges of the eighteenth century. The surprise, how- 
ever, is to find how many resemblances there are between the ex- 
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amination theses on this subject at the two long separated periods. 
For instance, at Boston under the rubric Natural Theology, the first 
proposition is: 

‘The so-called ontological argument cannot be accepted as proof 
for the existence of God. 


At the College of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations just 
before the Revolution, the ontological argument for the existence of 
God was definitely set forth as a proposition to be defended: 


God can be, therefore He is. 


This absolute contradiction would seem to demonstrate how dif- 
ferent were the two theologies but it must not be forgotten that there 
were distinguished Catholic philosophers who maintained the on- 
tological argument all down the ages to our own time when the nega- 
tive decision of the Church with regard to it was proclaimed. It 
originated with Anselm, the great Archbishop of Canterbury, or at 
least was given its most striking expression by him, and many other 
churchmen since, equally as orthodox as he, have held it. 

The other theses at Boston can be paraphrased though not always 


exactly from the various sets of theses from the colonial colleges. 
For instance: 


The existence of God as the Unproduced Cause of the universe 
is proved with certainty by the a posteriori method of demonstration. 


This is followed by the corollary: 


God as the Unproduced Cause must be a self-sufficient Being. 

Then there are a series of other propositions most of them quite 
like certain of the theological propositions in the colonial colleges: 

The existence of God as a Supreme Being ruling the universe 
is proved by the common consent of mankind. 

God as a self-sufficient Being must be absolutely infinite in per- 
fection. 

God as a self-sufficient and necessary Being must be absolutely 
simple. | 

God in His own intrinsic Being is both physically and morally 
immutable. 

Among the propositions which my own class at Fordham, that of 
1884, had to defend in disputations during the year and in a Public 
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Act toward the end of the year, were theses strongly reminiscent of 
those of the colonial theses of a hundred years before. The propo- 
sitions that we had to demonstrate the truth of and then defend 
against objections were those which had been used in Jesuit schools 
for some three hundred years, that is, from the time when the 
Jesuits became the most prominent factor in European education. 


Like those of the colonial colleges our theses were in Latin and 
they can readily be seen in the textbooks of our teacher, Father 
Jouin, S.J., on mental and moral philosophy (New York, 1910). 
The ethical theses are strikingly like those which were defended 
especially in our pre-Revolutionary colleges. Father Jouin’s moral 
philosophy is divided into four principal parts. The first treats of 
the last end of man, the second is on the nature of human acts, the 
third on the rights and duties which must be maintained, and the 
fourth on the social obligations of men. This latter includes do- 
mestic or civil law and also international law. These divisions are 
found also in certain of the colonial college theses. 


In the Senior class at Fordham in 1930 the candidates for the 
degree of A.B. were required to defend altogether 51 theses. Twenty- 
six of these were with regard to psychology and natural theology, 
and 25 of them with regard to ethics. Practically every one of these 
Fordham theses of the second quarter of the twentieth century can 
be paralleled by theses from the colonial colleges nearly 200 years 
before. Almost needless to say these theses defended at Fordham in 
1930 are practically identical in their philosophic content with those 
which have been selected for examination of the graduates of Jesuit 
colleges for some 350 years. Some of the exceptions only serve to 
prove the rule. The thesis on spontaneous generation is now worded 
differently from what it would have been two hundred years ago 
because at that time philosophers generally believed in the possibility 
of abiogenesis. The thesis on evolution is a response to the scientific 
interest of the past generation. The arguments for the existence 
of God and for creation and the theses in epistemology are prac- 
tically identical with those to be found in the colonial theses. 


In so far as ethics is concerned, if due consideration is given to 
the terminology which is tinctured very much by its direct transla- 
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tion into derivative Latin words as far as possible, the ideas are 
the same. It is perfectly easy to make some very striking parallels 
in the theses that are separated by 150 to 200 years, and it is only a 
comparison of this kind that enables one to understand just what 
the meaning of the theses in the colonial colleges was. Here, then, 
are the Fordham theses of 1930. They represent in concise and 
clearcut language what were the great principles underlying a great 
many of the truths as to how knowledge is acquired and the prin- 
ciples by which conduct must be regulated. Some very nice distinc- 
tions have to be made in defending these propositions from objections 
that could be made against them but after a young man has had to 
defend them once, he has a better grasp of their meaning than he 
could secure in any other way. At the same time he has been acquir- 
ing the power of using his mind for discrimination between truth 
and falsity in a way that will sharpen his judgment and keep him 
from being easily led into error or from being too ready to accept 
the appearance of truth for the reality: 


ETHICS. (FORDHAM, 1930) 


1. The absolutely ultimate intrinsic end of man’s volitional activity 
is blessedness. 


2. The final perfection and happiness of man consist in the perfect 
knowledge and love of supreme truth and supreme goodness, that is, 
God. 

3. The proximate norm of goodness in man’s volitional activity is 


rational nature looked at in itself and in all its essential relations; the 
ultimate norm is the divine nature. 


4, There are actions which, independently of any will, either hu- 
man or divine, are intrinsically and of their very nature morally good 
or bad. 


5. The specific’ determinants of moral good and evil in man’s 
volitional activity are the end of the action, the end of the agent, 
and circumstances intrinsically affecting either. 


6. The right, objectively considered, is an ideal of conduct obliga- 
tory in character. 
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7. Obligation arises from moral law. Moral law is imposed on us 
by an act of the Divine Will and this act, presupposing the decree of 
creation, is a necessary act and is rightly called the eternal law. 


8. The moral law, as promulgated to us by the light of reason, is 
rightly called the natural law. 


9. The natural law is unchangeable and so far as its primary and 
secondary principles are concerned cannot be invincibly unknown 
to men whose reason is developed. 


10. Conscience or reason when it applies the principles of the 
moral law to individual acts, is to be obeyed when it is prudentially 
certain, even if it be invincibly erroneous. To act with a doubtful 
conscience is always unlawful. 


11. Right, subjectively considered, or the moral inviolable power 
to do or hold or exact, is derived from man’s obligation to observe 
the moral law. True rights, therefore, exist independently of any 
positive law. 


12. While neither coactivity nor coaction constitutes the essence of 
a right, still coactivity is an essential property of some rights, and 
the exercise of coactivity even in rights that spring from commuta- 
tive justice, ought to be entrusted normally to the civil government. 


13. Man has the duty towards God of internal and external wor- 
ship. 

14. The natural moral law forbids the direct killing of oneself on 
one’s own authority. 


15. Man has the duty of never lying. 


16. A broad mental reservation under certain conditions is not un- 
law ful. 


17. Man has the right to use physical force against an unjust ag- 
gressor even to the taking of his life, due regard being always had 
for the limitations of blameless self-defense. 


18. External material goods capable of division are by nature 
negatively common. Every man has the absolute right to use these 
things. In virtue of this right each can licitly choose for his own 
use any individual thing which has not because of the same right 
been assumed by others. 
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19. Every man has the congenital right to acquire permanent in- 
dividual proprietary dominion. 


20. The Socialistic state as a practical proposition is impossible. 
Socialism’s economic principles are unsound and its philosophic basis 
is false. 


21. Society is natural to man and social authority is necessary for 


society. 


22. Conjugal society is natural society and has for its primary in- 
trinsic purpose the procreation and education of children and for its 
secondary intrinsic purpose the mutual love and aid of husband and 
wife. 


23. Conjugal society depends for its actual existence on the mutual 
free consent of man and woman. 


24. The natural law forbids polyandry, polygyny and_ perfect 
(complete) divorce. 


25. Civil society is natural society. The supreme authority in civil 
society looked at in itself arises immediately from God. 


If we place beside these ethical theses as they are argued or dis- 
puted about in the Jesuit colleges of our own time the Theses 
Ethicae from Yale about the middle of the eighteenth century, it is 
interesting to note how much, in spite of nearly two hundred years 
of interval between them, they are occupied with very similar ideas. 
If anything, those from Yale at the middle of the eighteenth century 
are more mystical, more what we are accustomed to think of as 
medieval, than the Jesuit theses of the modern time. When the Yale 
theses (1751) are compared with those distributed for the examina- 
tions in the seminaries where the Jesuit students themselves are edu- 
cated it is surprising to find how extremely similar the theses are 
both in the mode of expression and in the matter with which they 
are concerned: 


Ethics is the art of living according to reason. 


1. The power of moral beings in a state of innocency is propor- 
tional to their obligations. 


2. No creature can suffer a punishment equal to the fault of sin. 
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3. The obedience of a creature whether active or passive cannot 
satisfy for sin. 


4, More of wisdom is exhibited in the rule of the moral than the 
physical world. 


5. The more any principle is found to promote the common good 
the greater is the evidence of its moral truth. 


6. The highest end to be asked of authority is the opportunity of 
benefiting others as widely as possible. 


7. Public good is the measure of all legislation. 


8. (In italic capitals with an index) Penal sanction is essential to 
law. | 


9. The highest use of friendship is the mutual incitement to virtue. 
10. The happiness of human nature is proportional to its perfection. 


11. (Italic capitals with index) Holiness and happiness, sin and 
misery, are necessarily connected. 


12. Remorse of conscience is the greatest torment. 


13. The glory and the happiness of the saints in heaven will be 
unequal. 


14. Even though there were no existence after death virtue would 
have to be cultivated. 


Here is a set of theses in ethics (originals in Latin) defended 
(1930) at Woodstock College, Maryland, which is a Collegium Maxi- 
mum or college of highest rank for the education af the candidates 
for the Jesuit Order in this country. An excellent gloss on them is 
provided by certain paragraphs of President Samuel Johnson’s 
Elementa Philosophica. The theses follow: 


1. The last end of the natural man is his own happiness to be 
secured without fail. The all sufficient and necessary object of this 
happiness is God alone. 


2. Human acts are good or evil morally in so far as they agree 
with rational nature looked at from all sides or disagree with it. 
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3. There are actions intrinsically and by their very nature and 
therefore independently of any precept which are good or evil. 


4. Human acts looked at in the abstract can be morally indifferent, 
that is neither good nor evil; in the concrete, however, as they are 
done by the individual, they are always either good or evil. 


5. Man can by his actions acquire merit with God. 


6. There necessarily exists in God an eternal law which requires 
that the moral order should be observed by the rational creature and 
prohibiting any violation of it. 


7. The same law that is revealed to man through the natural light 
of reason is called the natural law. 
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